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THE STEPPES OF WALLACHIA 


FROM BELGRADE TO BUCHAREST. 

HE mists lay heavily over the lake-like ex 
panse of water formed by the junction of 

the Save and the Danube, as we took our way 
across the marsh which lies between the town 
and the port of Semlin. The Austrian steamer 
which had brought us thus far on our way, had 
just put off on her voyage down the Danube. 
We heard the booming of the salute which she 
fired in passing Belgrade, and could distinguish 
the guns punctiliously returned from the Turk- 
ish fortress, which lay behind the misty vail. 
We paused awhile before stepping on board the 
little boat whose sturdy rowers were waiting 
to ferry us across the river which still nomin 
ally forms the boundary between the noisy, 
stirring West, and the still, slumberous East. 
Semlin and Belgrade, though not a cannon shot 
apart, are virtually at as great a distance as 
though the whole breadth of the Atlantic rolled 
between. The black shadow of the Plague is 
a barrier as broad as three thousand miles of 
space, It is assumed that the pestilence always 
prevails in the Turkish town, and a quarantine, 


lasting from a fortnight to the full forty days | 


which the term imports, must be undergone by 
any one who has become “compromised” by 
contact with any living thing from the opposite 
shore. 

It was a beautiful sight that presented itself 
as the mists rolled up the hill side, like the rising 
of the curtain in a theatre, and gave to our 
view the old city of Belgrade. Flattened domes 
and slender minarets rose from among the dark 
eypresses and round-headed walnut trees. Over 
all domineered the fortress, with its bastions 
and bulwarks looking imposing enough in the 
distance. 

Vor. VIIL—No. 45.—T 


| Breasting the strong current, our boatmen 
| soon landed us among a chattering group of Ser- 
vian women up to their knees in the water, busied 
bee washing a quantity of very commonplace 
| looking linen. We hardly looked for so tame 
an opening to our experiences of Turkish life. We 
might have gazed reverently at them had they 
| been engaged in purifying the huge bags which 
| have for so many centuries encased the nether 
limbs ot all true believers. The idea of a Turk 
| somehow seems inseparable from those bifur- 
| cated petticoats, of the very pattern of those 
| worn by the Prophet himself—those blessed 
Breeches, which, as the story goes, now form 
| the sacred standard, only to be unfurled when 
|some urgent summons calls all the faithful to 
| war against the infidel. The big breeches 
and the voluminous shawl about the waist, 
| filled with pistols and hangers, are necessary 
to our idea of the Turk. In the reformed Otto- 
| man, clad in the tight coat and scanty trowsers 
of the Frank, we can not, recognize that valiant 
| race who rushed like a torrent from the central 
| table-lands of Asia; overwhelmed Persia and 
Asia-Minor; hewed their bloody way into Eu- 
| rope, as the steel cleaves the wood; annihilated 
| the Byzantine Empire; penetrated into Hun- 
gary and Poland, Germany and Italy; who 
withstood successfully the Tartar Napoleon, the 
| lame Timour; and treated on terms of superior- 
ity with Charles VY. and Louis XIV. in their 
proudest days. 

In the ages of history the years seem but few 
since this feeble Ottoman Empire, shored up for 
the moment by the jealousies of Christendom— 
none of whose powers are willing to see it fall 
a prey to the others—was the the leading force 

lin the civilized world. The seeds of empire 
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had been sown for more than half a century 
upon our American shores when the Turkish 
hosts encamped for the last time before Vienna. 
When they were driven back by John Sobieski, 
so great was thought the deliverance, that the 


preacher was not esteemed guilty of irrever- | 
enee who for the text of his triumphal sermon | 


took the words, “There was a man sent from 
God, whose name was John.” 
We landed at the foot of the hill, and made 





our way up what had once been the steps of a | 


stone stairway. 


But that was a century and a | 


quarter ago, before Prince Eugene, the fiery | 
Savoyard, had battered them down from the | 


opposite bank. 
repaired, and never will be, so long as the Cres- 
cent floats over the fort ess above. 

We scrambled up the steep and slippery as- 


cent, among a crowd of men and mules, donkeys | 


and women. Bipeds and quadrupeds were 
loaded with sheepskin bottles filled with water 
from the river. We were followed by a train 
of meagre, diminutive Moslems. They were 
dressed in faded and dingy raiment; their legs 
were bare, and their naked feet thrust into pa- 


Of course they have not been | 
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could secure the hold of a corner did so. The 
rest followed, with a sort of indefinite anticipa 
tion of possible backshish. It was the first time 
that we had heard that cry which resounds 
through the whole East. Beggary is the plague- 
spot of a people; it is the slight swelling under 
the armpit which shows it marked for destrue- 
tion. A nation of robbers may be civilized. 
Pickpockets transplanted to Botany Bay have 
mastered the metaphysical distinction between 
“mine” and “thine,” and have become pillars 
of society. But when a whole people betakes 
itself to beggary as a profession, it is past re- 
covery. The world has no further use for it; 
and the sooner it takes itself otf the better. 
We were soon threading our way through 
the Moslem quarter of Belgrade, along narrow, 
uneven, unpaved lanes, walled in by window- 
less houses, choked by heaps of rubbish, made 
up of abominations of all sorts, the deposits of 
generations; heaps of consolidated Plague—of 
solid Pestilence; no wonder that the yellow 
quarantine flag floats evermore on the opposite 
shore. Wolfish dogs were stretched out, lean 
and gaunt, upon the heaps of rubbish. As 


pooshes or slippers. It was a mystery to us how | we passed each raised his head and gave a few 
they contrived to keep them on their feet |sharp angry yells, then relapsed into sullen 


through the sticky clay. 
it somehow. 
bility. 


But they did manage 


with two pen-lhandles; a South American Jajio | 


or vaquero ouly can learn to use the lasso; the | 


American woodman alone knows how to wield 
the narrow-bladed ax, victorious over the forests 
of avontinent; and nobody but a true Osmanli 


can master the mystery of wearing a papoosh | 


through the mud. 

The grim-looking Osmanlis who, not many 
years ago, bore the traveling gear of “ Eothen” 
up this same ascent, with an air as though they 


| of the newly independent Servia. 


were inly debating whether or not to cut his | 
throat, have all died out, and have left no suc- | 
cessors. They were the last of the Big-Breeches. 


The motley train that followed us had no 


anatomical ideas beyond that of reducing our | 


luggage to “potencies,” that would have de- 
lighted the heart of Hahnemann. 
is a limit to the divisibility of half a dozen 
portmanteaus and trateling bags Those who 


But there | 


| 
| 


silence. A running fusilade of barks and yells 


Every people has it special capa- and growls greeted us the whole length of the 
Nobody but a Chinaman can eat rice | 


street. Long-necked cranes and solemn storks 
peered at us from the low roofs, with an air of 
grave unconcern. We could hardly believe 
that we were traversing a city inhabited by 
living men. 

From this old Turkish town we passed into 
the modern portion of the city, the Belgrade 
It was like 
emerging from a mouldy vault into the broad 
sunlight. The streets were filled with a gayly 
attired crowd. Staid old Servians of the days 
of Czerni Djordji passed along in the long nation- 
al pelisse, fur-lined and braided. Young Servia 
resplended in crimson shalwars and gorgeous 
jackets laced with gold and silver. The pre- 
vailing head-dress was the red fez, or the Rus- 
sian cap. The latter, the distinctive emblem 
of the Russian party—for the Russian consul 
holds here what may be called an opposition 
eourt—heing by far in the minority. All, how- 


BELGRADE, FROM THE RIVER 
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ever, wore a silken sash about the waist, from | hundred of his followers were at one time im- 
the folds of which peeped out the handles of a | paled in the public place at Belgrade, and tn. 
brace or two of pistols. The Servians have not | famous tower of skulls, bears witness to thie 
yet forgotten the long and desolating war by | day, with what severity the work of suppres- 
which their independence was won; and they | sion was carried on. When all was lost, Black 
look forward to new conflicts with their old | George fled across the Austrian borders, where 
Moslem antagonists. | he lay concealed, biding his time. 

There are public buildings here with the, The atrocities of the victors soon provoked a 
gloss of newness upon them, contrasting vividly | new revolt, at the head of which was the Swine 
with the old-time air of the Turkish quarter. | herd Milosch. To suppress it exceeded the 


The Greek Church, erected by the first Prince 
of Servia, the Swineherd Milosch, would have 
done no discredit to the capital of a much more 
considerable state. A handsome building of 
three lofty stories, bore gilded signs, in Germaa 
and Slavonic, announcing that within was a 
coffee-house, billiard-room, and theatre; while 
the tri-color flag floating over one extremity, 
signified that Monsieur Dupeyron, the French 
Consul, held his residence there. A huge strue- 
ture, a little further on, which a stranger would 
imagine to be the residence of the Prince, bore 
upon its roof a gigantic statue of Vulcan. It 
was the likeness of its projector, a scheming en- 
gineer from the Fatherland, who, having made 
a fortune as a pig-merchant, had the ill luck to 
lose it, like so many other speculators, in a bad 
investment in stone and mortar. It is some. 
thing, at all events, to see men ruining them- 
selves by enterprise. It shows that there is 
life; and where there is life, there is hope. 

The maps, indeed, still represent Servia as a 
portion of the Ottoman Empire, as they do the 
kindred state of Herzegovina, and the Principal- 
ities of the Lower Danube. But it is as nearly 
independent as a state with only a million of 
inhabitants can well be, with two such amiable 
neighbors as Austria and Russia, each striving 
to strengthen its “legitimate influence” over it. 
The only remaining mark of Turkish supremacy 
is the claim to a small tribute; and the only 
evidence of the suzerainty of the Porte is the 
garrison holding the dilapidated fortress of Bel- 
grade, and a few karaouls, or watch-towers, 
along the borders. This independence was 
hardly won by a sanguinary war of thirty years, 
the story of which must remain to a great de- 
gree among the world’s unwritten history. A 
rude people enacts history long before it can 
write it. Yet the name of Czerni Djordji— 
Black George — will not soon die out of the 
Slavonic heart. 

Thirty years ago the world was too full of 
the great wars of Napoleon to know that a 
small band of shepherds and swineherds, in one 
corner of the Ottoman Empire, were maintain- 
ing a successful revolt against the Porte. While 
the Great Captain was organizing the invasion 
of Russia, poliey demanded that the Muscovite 
should be at peace with his ancient Turkish foe, 
and the Servian insurgent was sacrificed to the 
policy of the hour. Russian intrigues sowed 
dissensions among this simple people; Czerni 
Djordji was outlawed, and his country deliver- 
ed up again to Moslem rule. More than three 


| power of the Porte; and after a long contest 
Milosch was recognized as Sovereign Prince of 
| Servia, a tributary of the Padishah, with the 
rank of Vizier. This is the simple policy of the 
| Porte toward all succesgful rebels, as has since 
| been exemplified in the case gf Mehemet Ali in 
Egypt. 
About this time arose that mysterious asso 
| ciation, the Hetwria, whose ramifications were 
spread throughout the whole Hellenic popula- 
| tion of Turkey. Its ultimate object was to 
| unite all the Christian subjects of the Porte in 
| a vast combination to expel the Osmanlis from 
Europe, and found a new Greek Empire, with 
| Byzantium as its capital. From this organiza- 
| tion proceeded the impulse which resulted in 
the Greek revolution. 

We must not judge of the grandeur of this 
scheme from its actual success. By a miserable 
blunder on the part of the powers of Europe, 
its results were limited to the establishment of 
the petty kingdom of Greece, with but a million 
of inhabitants, under the government of a stu- 
pid Bavarian prince, alien alike in race and 
faith. The designs of the Heteria looked to the 
foundation of a great Christian state in Eastern 
Europe, which would at this day have number- 
ed five-and-twenty millions of subjects. Never 
was a scheme more practicable; never a revo- 
lution which could have been effected at a less 
cost of blood. Had not the scheme been mis- 
erably thwarted, the vexed “ Eastern Question” 
would have been settled a quarter of a century 
ago, and an effectual barrier would have been 
placed against the advance of the Russians upon 
Constantinople. 

Black George bore with him into exile a ha- 
tred of the Ottoman rule, as undying as that 
which the great Carthaginian vowed against 
the Roman name. The leaders of the Greek 
Heteria saw in him an efficient coadjutor, by 
whose influence their Slavonie co-religionists 
might be brought to take part in their scheme. 
He was the first of his people who was induet- 
ed into the mysteries of the association, and re- 
turned to his country to carry out its objects. 

But Milosch was jealous of this new enter. 
prise. He was secretly advised of the move- 
ments of Czerni Djordji, though not probably 
aware of their ultimate purpose. Hardly had 
the Servian Heterist crossed the borders be- 
fore he was assassinated. His head was em- 
balmed and sent to the Turkish Pasha of Bel- 





grade, who transmitted it to Constantinople. 


| The Ottoman capital was all ablaze to cele 
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brate this great event, yet it is doubtful 
whether the Porte was aware how great a de- 
liverance it actually was. It is quite probable 
that this assassination, like that of Henry IV. 
of France, changed the course of European his- 
tory for half a century. The revolt was limit- | 
ed to the Hellenic race in one corner of the em- 


pire, instead of embracing the entire Christian | 


population. And now all Europe is again 
summoned to the fruitless task of trying to 
draw water in broken sieves from empty wells; 
of making brick without clay, with which to 
build a bulwark against Russia. 

Thinking men are now beginning to per- 
ceive that the essential idea of the Heteria 
must be adopted as the only alternative in 


Napoleon’s famous prophecy. The miserable | 
makeshift of bolstering up a worn-out empire. | 


too feeble to defend itself against its own sub- 
jects, must sooner or later be abandoned. It 
costs too much to maintain the million of Turks 


who have squatted down in Europe. They | 


introduction to the Ottoman functionaries on 
our route; of which, however, we found but 
little occasion to avail ourselves. I see by the 
last “ Almanach de Gotha” that the pashalik 
is now filled by another. What has become 
of Selim I do not know. Perhaps he has been 
gathered to his fathers. Peace to his ashes if 
he has departed; or to those of his pipe if he 
| yet smokes in the land of the living. 

Two very humble citizens of the Model Re 
public, making their way on business from 
St. Petersburg to the Crimea, wishing in the 
meanwhile to take a turn through so much of 
European Turkey as time and circumstances 
would permit, could not long maintain their 
incognito in a country where the blessings of 
the passport system have been introduced. 

In the first place, we had to present our. 
selves before the worshipful Herr Oberstlien. 
tenant Theodor von Radossavlievics, consul for 
his Kaiserliche Ké6nigliche Majestiit, Franz- 
Josef-.-Karl, the young gentleman whose in- 


} 


j 


have held dominion over its fairest portions for | terminable string of titles we are accustomed 
four centuries, and the monuments of their | to abbreviate into “the Emperor of Austria.” 
sway are undrained morasses, rivers choked | The said consul stroked a mustache as long and 
with sand; uncultivated plains, broad and fer- | as bristly as his unpronounceable name. He 
tile enough to feed the famishing millions of | studied the verbal daguerreotype of our per- 
the over-populated west of Europe ; great cities | | sons contained in our passports, and then look- 
with the grass growing rankly in their market | | ed keenly at us. He seemed struck by the like. 
places; deserted villages, broken arches, and | ness; height and figure, nose and mouth, hair 
crumbling fortresses. Their barren dominion | and eyes, chin and forehead corresponded. Let 
can not sustain itself. It must come to an end. | alone the Russian police for describing a man. 
Four centuries of failure are enough. The | We were then requested to write our names 
earth belongs to those who can use it. If, as| We had undergone some rough experiences in 
a permanent thing, the alternative lay between | tray eling, and our nerves were a little shaken. 
Russian and Turkish sway over these countries, | The first letter of Brown’s name seemed to me 


every instructed friend of progress would choose | 
the former. And if at the present juncture | 
the civilized world is bound to uphold the 
Porte against the Czar, it is because the rule 
of the former, though the greater evil, is the 
easier to be got rid of. 

Milosch retained his power till 1839, when 
his government becoming insupportable, he 
was forced to resign in favor of his son Michael, 
who three years after was quietly set aside, in 
favor of the present prince Alexander, son of 


Czerni Djordji, who was chosen in opposition to | 


the intrigues of Russia. He has thus far shown 
himself not unworthy of his parentage. Hjs 
present attitude in respect to Russia and Turk- 
ey shows precisely to how much the nominal 
supremacy of the Porte amounts. It seems 
hardly possible that the powers of Europe can 
commit the blunder of permitting him to be 
driven from his position of neutrality. 

The Pasha of Belgrade still holds his shatter- 
ed fortress; but he sits there as harmless as 
Bunyan’s age-worn giant at the mouth of his 
eave. Selim, the Pasha at the time of our 
visit, we found to be a worthy old Osmanli, 


with dignified manners, and a beard of ortho- | 


dox length. We were indebted to him for an 


to lack its usual graceful curve; while I should 
never have paid a note that bore a signature 
| so little like my ordinary one as that which | 
now produced. The consul, however, was satis. 
| fied. It was “sehr gut.” As our personal iden- 
tity was now established, we hoped it would be 
taken for granted that we were not runaway 
subjects of his Imperial Majesty, whose domin 
ions, as far as we were aware, did not happen 
to include any Yankee provinces. 

But the gentleman with the mustaches and 
the long name still seemed dubious about some- 
thing. A certain correspondence between Chev- 
alier Hulsemann and “ Herr Veb-stare” had just 
appeared, and was said to have rufiled the Im 
perial mind. Can it be possible, thought I, 
that the Emperor has annexed “the States” to 
| his dominions, and we have heard nothing about 

it? And are we about to be claimed as Aus 
trian subjects? Whatever the consul’s dubita 
tions were, they at length were solved. He 
took a lenient view of the case, and suffered 
mercy to temper justice. Our passports show- 
ed that we were harmless merchants, 

Busy in the bristle trade 

| And tallow line : 

they were, moreover, countersigned by General 





audience, a cup of unexceptionable coffee, a Shach, the commandant at Semlin, where we 
fragrant chibouck, and a teskereh or letter of had stopped for a couple of days. The consul 
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pocketed his fee with a gracious smile; and his 
sivnature was added to the interesting series 
of autographs borne upon those invaluable docu- 
ments, our passports. Had this pleasant inter- 
view ehanced to have oceurred subsequent to 
the “Koszta Affair,” the result might possibly 
have been different. 

We next had to pay our respects to the Ser- 
vian police and the Turkish official, for what 
special purpose we could not divine, unless it 
were to give us an opportunity of acquiring pro- 
ficieney in certain little transfer operations al- 
ways practiced on such occasions. We were 
then at liberty to set off as soon as we pleased. 

There are but two modes of journeying 
through these provinces. One is is for the trav- 
eler to avail himself of a kavaas, a sort of gov- 
ernment courier, or bearer of dispatches, who 
has authority to demand horses at the various 
post-stations, The other is to employ a kirai- 
dji. These are men who convey merchandise 
and escort travelers throughout the country, 
furnishing horses, for a very moderate compen- 
sation. We decided to adopt this latter mode. 

It soon became known that a couple of “Gos- 
podins Americanski” wished to employ a kirai- 
dji. Half a dozen years since, there were not 
perhaps half a seore of persons in all Belgrade, 
besides the foreign consuls, who had ever heard 
of the Americans. But the revolutionary events 
of late years have disseminated a deal of useful 
information in unlooked-for places. Hardly had 
our determination been formed, when a good 
looking young fellow, in crimson shalwar, with 
a sash-full of pistols at his waist, announced 
himself as a kiraidji, at our service. 

His name, he said, was Stefan. He had heard 
of the Gospodins Americanski, and of their great 
Voivode, Vaszingtoni Djordji, who had driven 
out the Inglees, as Czerni Djordji had driven 
the Osmanlis from Servia, and as the Servians 
would yet drive out the Schwab (Austrians) and 
the Rouss (Russians) and make their state what 
it was in the days of their great Kral, Stefan 
Douschan—may his soul rest in peace—who 
was styled Emperor of Rascia, Bulgaria, Bos- 
nia, and Albania. 

There was not a bridle-path from Belgrade 
to Adrianople which he did not know. He had 
been to the great fair at Serajevo, and had seen 
the castle where the wild Bosnians stayed the 
triumphal mareh of Prince Eugene. “He had 
threaded the defiles of Rascia. His eamp-fires 





had smoked on the table-lands of Masia. He | 
had seen the wild mountaineers of Montenegro, | 
whom all the power of the Osmanlis could not 
tame in their rocky fastnesses. He had attend- | 
ed the great fair of Usunji, where a hundred | 
thousaad traders, coming on horseback and on | 
mules, on asses and camels, in the Tartar hex- 
amoba and the Turkish araba, bivouac in the 
open air. And as for the route from Nissa to 
Sophia, through the Balkan defiles of Bulgaria 
to Shumla, he could traverse it blindfolded, “as 
easily as he could the road from Belgrade to 


Kragouejevatz, over which every body knew 
that a child might drive a carriage in the dark- 
est night. And as for robbers, bah! what were 
these for?” pointing proudly to the pistols in 
his sash. 

“ A horse?” certainly. The Gospodin should 
have a steed the like of which was not to be 
found in allServia. No common kony; but the 
far-famed Selim, the son of the great something 
or other; and he launched out into a genealogy 
of the wonderful beast. I am no great profi 
cient in genealogy, whether human or equine. 
But it seemed to me that Stefan ran through a 
longer list than could have existed in a direct 
line between Selim and the patriarchal pair 
that munched their corn in the ark. 

He had bought Selim on his Jast trip, far 
down in Thrace—famous of old for noble horses. 
His former master was an old Arnout Klepht, 
who, having grown infirm, was sorely put to it 
for a livelihood. Rather than part from Selim 
he had kept him till both were half-starved 
And when he had finally accepted Stefan’s 
piasters, and saw his favorite about to be ridden 
away, he dashed the purchase money on the 
ground, as though it were the price of blood, 
and tore his gray beard in the most edifying 
manner. Selim was as faithful as a dog, as bold 
as a lion, as gentle as a lamb, and as stout as a 
buffalo. He could climb Mount Komm, and 
dash down again at full speed without making 
a single false step. He could run like a deer, 
swim like a fish, and fly like a— No, he could 
not fly, said the honest kiraidji, checking him- 
self, with a conscientious air; but any thing 
that could be done without wings, Selim could 
do. He would eat any thing that any living 
creature ate, with but two exceptions: he would 
not touch fish or cheese. The objection to fish, 
Stefan thought might lie in the bones, which he 
had no means of picking out. But as for cheese, 
that must be sheer caprice, and so far a fault. 
But it was his only one. 

Surely Stefan was the prince of kiraidji, and 
Selim the pearl of horses. 

Perhaps neither quite came up to their re- 
commendations. Few things do in this world. 
Honest Stefan was sometimes a little at fault 
when the roads were intricate. He abated 
much of his swashing bearing when we got 
among the wild Pandours and Haiducs. When 
we encountered some group of lordly Osmanlis, 
his favorite station was between Brown and 
myself, as we rode along in single file—that 
he might protect us both, he used afterward 
stoutly to aver—for was he not responsible for 
the safety of both the Gospodins? Still he knew 
the country well enough to take us as directly 
as we cared to travel. If he lost the path he 
always found it again; or at least found another, 
which answered the purpose exactly as well. 
And as for fighting, a couple of Yankees, each 
with a light rifle slung over his shoulder, a brace 
of revolvers in his belt, and a few other “‘ docu- 


| ments” at hand, were able to do quite as much 
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of that as there was any probability of being 
required under ordinary cireumstances. More- 
over, Stefan proved to be a tolerable cook, and 
a capital caterer—both important considera- 
tions in a country where the khans seldom pro- 
vide the traveler with any thing beyond naked 
walls and a sack of straw, so abundantly stocked 
with vermin that he is much more likely to be 
eaten than to eat; and where, furthermore, the 
peasantry are such conscientious Christians that 
they will not become accessory to the ruin of 
the stranger's soul, by supplying him on fast- 
days with any thing beyond the lenten fare 
which the Church allows. Now, as the fast- 
days in the Greek Church number one hundred 
and eighty-five in the year, it is a little more 
than an even chance that on any given day flesh 
will be prohibited. 

As for Selim, I was at first sight a little dis- 
appointed in his appearance. He was barely 
twelve hands high; it was certainly many 
years since he was a colt, and his bare ribs 
showed evident traces of the scanty fare of his 
old Arnout master. But his large tremulous 
nostril, bright eye, clean limbs, delicate head, 
and arching neck, showed that he had good 
blood in him. 

“ Haidee, Gospodin!” shouted our kiraidji in 
the ecourt-yard, on the morning fixed for our de- 
parture. It was hardly daybreak; but he was 


accustomed to bivouac in the open air, which is 
apt to make men early risers, 


“ Hallo, Colonel!” eried Brown in my drowsy 
ear, giving an American equivalent, though in 
a somewhat free translation, for Stefan’s saluta- 
tion. 

Stefan was awaiting us in the court-yard, 
with the horses and an extra beast or two 
loaded with provision-bags, cooking utensils, 
and sleeping rugs) We had each procured a 
kabanitza or coarse mantle, like those worn by 
the kiraidji—the shepherds and swineherds 
wear them of sheepskin—which, with an India- 
rubber cloak for wet weather, made us nearly 
independent of storms. These were thrown 
over our great Tartar saddles, by way of cush- 
ions, and off we started. 

For a while our way lay parallel with the 
Danube. Here were evident attempts at culti- 
vation, proofs that it had heen discovered that 
the earth was capable of being made something 
more of than a pasture ground. Agriculture, 
however, has not yet become the strong point 
of the Servians. Their plow is the same rude 
implement used in the immortal days of old; 
the grain is trodden out by buffaloes and oxen 
tethered to a stake d:iven in the ground of the 
threshing floor. But the staple grain is one 
of which Hesiod never dreamed. The broad 
blades of Indian corn every where met our 
eyes, and the golden ears of last year’s crop 
reminded us pleasantly of our Western homes. 
The Old World is indebted to the. New for 
something besides free institutions. The stand- 
ing food of the peop‘e on those days when the 


Chureh prescribes lenten fare, is the meal boi] 
ed into a thick porridge, and eaten with milk. 
They call it “‘mamolinga,” but we had known jt 
of old as “ hasty-pudding” or “mush.” The mys 
teries of “Johnny-cake,” “‘he-cake,” “pone,” 
and “dampers,” to say nothir.g of the thousand 
appetizing forms in which the ebony Dianas 
and Venuses of the South serve up this noble 
grain, have not yet been mastered by the sim 
ple Servians. 

Before long we entered the great Servian 
forest, which covers half of the Principality 
We might have supposed that we were tray- 
ersing a country just discovered. The villages 
are mere collections of slight huts: the roads 
but bridle paths. The great road from Bel 
grade to Alexinitz, on the frontiers of Bulgaria, 
is indeed said to be practicable for carriages 
in fine weather; but 1 ¢ bt if any living man 
has passed it in this wa,. Every peasant is 
his own wheelright, and the model of his rude 
vehicle seems to have undergone no change 
since the time when the old Phrygian first in- 
vented the four-wheeled eart. 

It is hard to judge of the condition of one 
people from the standpoint of another. 
fort is a variable term. Jack Ketch thought it 
very “comfortable” for a man to be hung alone 
upon a scaffold that would “ accommodate” two 
culprits. With us comfort implies at least a 
tight roof over one’s head, and smooth walls 
and floors. His house is a matter of great in 
difference to the Servian. Not unfrequently 
it consists merely of an excavation ir. a hill 
side, wattled up in front. A house wholly 
above ground, built of boards, is comparatively 
rare. If their dwellings were to be taken as a 
criterion, we should have thought the Servians 
in a state of more deplorable povery than the 
Irish peasantry. 
| Yet we were accustomed to see the occupant 
of one of these primitive dwellings stalk out of 
it gayly attired, armed to the teeth, with crim- 
son sash about his waist filled with silver- 
mounted pistols, the long Arnout gun slung over 
his shoulder, quite unconscious that there was 
|any incongruity between his attire and his 
habitation. In fact, a house is a very second- 
ary affair to aServian. Wrapped in his stout 
kabanitza he sleeps, from preference, in the 
open air for half the year. 

I asked Stefan, as we rede along, why the 
Servians did not build more comfortable dwell- 
ings, since they were so well able to do so. 

“The Osmanlis would burn them again in the 
wars that are coming,” he replied. “ Wait till 
we have driven them out of Bulgaria, and Bos- 
nia, and Mesia, as they have been driven out 
of Servia and the Black Mountains :—till Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, and all the dominions of 
the great Kral, Stefan Dousechan—on whom God 
have merey—are free from the Osmanli, the 
Schwab, and the Rouss, and then we will build 
houses.” 

The wealth of Servia now consists in a great 
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SERVIAN DWELLING 


degree in its vast herd» of sheep and droves of | saddle-bows was soon broiling upon te embers. 


swine. Pig-raising is the most respected occu Our coffee-pot was not long in sending forth its 
pation. The Prince is said to be the first pig- | fragrant steam. Then, after a contemplative 
jobber in the country. This is not to be won | smoke, while the cool stars twinkled through 
dered at, when we remember that the great | the leaves overhead, each wrapped himself in 
forest affords such abundant means of feeding | his kabanitza, with his feet to the fire, and 
the unclean animal at a mere nominal expense. | slept till early dawn. Hardly is the east gray 
There are precedents, classical and others, which | when the kiraidji are all astir. Each sends 
should abate any tendency to ridicule this | forth a sharp shrill ery, when his docile kony, 
primitive occupation. The wisest of the Greeks who had been browsing in the forest, runs up 
who sailed for Troy, was a great pig-breeder | to his master, and receives his expected caress 
in his day. The stout thanes, who so strenu-/| and taste of corn. The pack-saddles are again 
ously upheld their Saxon strain when England | strapped on, and the chance-met company sepa- 
was overswept by the Norman deluge, were | rates, amid a profusion of half-eriental compli- 
great proprietors of swine. The wise Alfred | ments, leaving their fire smouldering for the 
could not have been unskilled in their care. | accommodation of the next comers. 

Ah, those weré white-letter days when we} Such was our mode of life day after day. 
rode from dawn till dusk through the great | Of course it is only practicable in the summer 
Servian forest. Perhaps our children will tra-| and autumn months. In the winter, when the 
verse it by railroad. We had wisely adopted | snow lies deep on plateau and in mountain 
the large deep Tartar saddle, with short stirrups. | defile, and in spring, when the melting snow 
The saddle is to the Tartar what his house is to | swells each tiny rivulet to a torrent, and trans- 
the Englishman; and depend upon it each | forms the pathways to beds of mortar, deep 
knows how to secure the greatest amount of | enough to swallow horse and rider, all inter- 
comfort. A slight experience taught us to es-/ course is at an end. 
chew the khans, except on very stormy nights,| Yet summer skies are not always cloudless, 
preferring to camp out, as the kiriadji always do. | and more than once were we compelled to ex- 
When we reached one of their camping grounds, | change these pleasant pic-nics for the bare walls 
usally at a spot where some pious Moslem | of the flea-infested khan. Night overtook us 
had erected a fountain over a spring bubbling onee a8 we were winding along the rugged sides 
among the old trees—blessings on his beard of Mount Jouor. A tempest of sleet came hur- 
therefor; it is one of the few things for which | tling down from the snow-clad Bosnian Moun- 
the world has to thank him—the saddles were | tains. The path became a quagmire, growing 
taken from our beasts; a fire was quickly kin- | deeper and deeper every hour. Stefan’s pony 
died, and the game which had hung at our could hardly keep his feet, and brave Selim 
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showed tokens of weariness. The darkness 
closed in long before we had reached the khan 
where we hoped to find shelter and fire, if no- 
thing more. At last our kiraidji declared that 
our horses would give out in half an hour if we 
attempted to ride them, and that we must re- 
lieve the weary animals by walking. So we dis- 
mounted, and depositing our soaked kabanitzas 
upon the saddles, trudged wearily on through 
the sleet and darkness and mire. It must have 
been three hours before our eyes were gladdened 
by the glimmering of light from the solitary 
khan. But we were not the only company 
whom the tempest had driven to seek the 
friendly shelter. As we peered through the 
window it seemed that there was not an inch | 
of space about the cheery fire for our storm- | 
drenched party. But we must make the at- 
tempt; and pushed in amidst the groups of ki- 
raidji and haiducs, and swineherds. Nothing 
is quite so hopeless as it seems. ‘“ Dobro jutro, 
Gospodins!”—Good-evening to your Excellen- 
cies, shouted the rough-looking fellows, making 
room for us in the warmest corner. Had we 
the hundred hands of Briareus with a corres- 
pondence of mouths and stomachs, we could not 
have availed ourselves of all the fragrant coffee, | 
and raki, and chiboucks that were pressed upon F 
us. Our drenched garments soon added an- 

other column of steam to those before arising | 

around the fire. Honest Stefan, ably seconded | 

by the punchy little Khanyi, bustled about, and | 








concocted a posset which he declared would in- 
fallibly counteract all the ill-effeets of our ex- | 


posure. Well itmight; forso fiery a decoction | 
of red pepper and roasted onions was surely 
never before poured down human throat. 

Not long after we reached the little town of 
Alexinitz, the border town of Servia, close to 
the frontiers of Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Upper 
Mesia. Here is established the Servian quar- | 
autine. A huge palisaded inclosure, containing 
stables and sheds and huts, guarded by a troop 
of Pandours. At this point converge the various | 
lines of traffic between Turkey and Servia; 
and here every one passing from the Ottoman 
to the Christian state must perform a quaran- | 
tine of from five to forty days) A few days | 
more or less seems to make no difference in this | 
part of the world. Every body seems to have 
little to do, and plenty of time to do it in. 
Though there would not be the least difficulty 
in ev ading the quarantine station by taking a | 
cireuitous route over the hills, nobody seemed 
te have thought of doingso. The motley group 
shut up inside of the palisade, bivouacked around 
the fires in the centre of the space, with the 
most perfect good will, quite careless whether | 
they were detained five days or as many weeks. | 

We had hoped to have extended our trip’ 
westward through Upper Mosia and Rascia, 
whieh lie like a wedge between Servia and 
the semi-independent states of Herzegovina and 
Montenegro; and then to have diverged south- 
ward into Macedonia and Albania, whose Mus- | 
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sulman inhabitants constitute the only real 
strength of the Turkish empire in Europe. 
But we had mentally based our calculations 
upon the rate of progression known in coun- 
tries where roads exist; with the chance of an 
occasional lift by railway. Add to this, that 
Stefan’s pepper-posset was not quite the spe- 
cific he had warranted it to be. A slow fever 
had settled upon my comrade, which though 
not actually disabling him from keeping the 
saddle, we foresaw would before long demand 
an interval of repose. And as we knew that 
we must perform quarantine on entering Wal- 


| lachia, we determined to push forward as rap 
|idly as might be, before his strength utteriy 


failed, and thus turn the detention to good 
account as an interval of rest. 

So we concluded to spur on through Bul. 
garia, along the defiles of the Balkan, by way 
of Nissa and Sophia, to Shumla. 

Nissa was the first considerable Turkish city 
we had seen, and its fortunes may stand as a 
type of those of all. It was a populous city in 
the dim ages before myth was separated from 
history ; before Phenician Cadmus brought the 
alphabet to Greece; when Athens and Lace- 
demon and Thebes were not. Long ages after, 
Philip of Macedon, with a keen eye to its mil- 
rece position, commanding the passes leading 
| into his territories, drove out the first possess- 
ors of Nissa, and established a military colony. 
Here was born Constantine the Great, who built 
stately temples and palaces in the place of his 
birth. These all have passed away, and in 
their place are the narrow streets, low, filthy 
dwellings, petty shops, and the encircling cem- 
etery, which characterize a Turkish town. 
Czerni Djordji, in the midst of his insurrection, 
undertook the capture of Nissa as the means of 
shutting the Turks out of Servia, but was unsuc- 
| cessful. The loss of this place would be a fatal 
blow to the Ottoman power. Shumla itself is 


| scarcely more essential to the safety of Constan- 


tinople. The ancient splendors of Nissa are pass- 
ed away; and in the little village of Tatar, close 
| by, stands almost the only structure raised by 
the Turks, which the traveler will care to see. 
It is the famous pyramid in which are ‘set, in 


| ghastly mosaic, the skulls of the Servians who 


fell in the fierce battles during the early part 


| of their war of independence. The four sides 


of the pyramid are encrusted with these hor- 
rid trophies. Popular report says that there 
| Were originally thirty thousand of them. This 
is doubtless a great exaggeration; but there 
still remain thousands, though many have been 
stealthily removed and honored by the rites 
| of sepulture. 

This ghastly monument is said to have been 
ereeted to overawe the more timid Bulgarians, 
by showing them the consequences of revolt 
against the Sublime Porte. But like many 
another attempt at intimidation, it has failed 
of its purpose. In 1838, and the three years 
following, this portion of the empire was the 
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scene of one of those revolts which have so 
often shaken it to its centre. The Bulgarians 
are an agricultural rather than a pastoral 
people ; and hence are less easily aroused to re- 
bellion than any other portion of the empire. 
They have always been wonderfully patient 


under the extortions of the tax-gatherers, to | 


whom the vicious financial system of the em- 
pire has subjected them. But they possess one 
virtue—using the word in its old etymological 
sense—without which there is no hope for a 
people. They honor and respect their women. 
The nephew and adopted son of the Pasha 
of Nissa seized upon a beautiful rayah girl, 
and dragged her off to his harem. ‘This out- 
rage was the finishing stroke. ‘The whole popu- 
lation was aroused; every mountain defile was 
filled with the mustering hordes of the insurg- 
ents. A grim old follower of Black George 
was placed at their head. The Pasha was 
closely besieged in his citadel. The revolt 
spread through Macedonia and Thessaly. Stam- 
boul itself was not safe. Diplomacy at last 
intervened and saved the empire. The Patri- 
arch of the Church, a Fanariot of Constanti- 
nople, a creature of the Porte, lent his spiritual 
influence against the insurgents. Their moral 
power was sapped. Gradually they returned 
to their homes; and the rebellion died out. 
This is but one of the insurrections which 
are of constant occurrence in the Ottoman em- 
pire, and which, whether successful or unsuc- 
cessful, waste it away. Province after province 
falls away. Forty years ago it was Servia; 
ten years later it was Greece; ten years after 
Wallachia and Moldavia were detached, in all 
but the name. Then came the great Bulgarian 
revolt; then the war in Herzegovina and Bos- 
nia; then, in 1850, a new Bulgarian revolt. of 
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which Widdin, far up the Danube, was the 
centre; to quell which the gallant Croat rene- 
gade, Omer Pasha, who now commands the 
Turkish forces on the Danube, was called from 
Bosnia, which he had barely succeeded in pa- 
cifying. In fact, it may be safely assumed that 
there is no moment in which some portion of 
the rayahs of the empire are not in actual re- 
volt. 

Leaving Nissa we struck into the great pass 
of the Balkan leading to Sophia, the ancient 
Serdica, once the chief town of the Romans in 
Thrace ; now the capital of Bulgaria. It stands 
in the centre of a vast plain, girdled by the 
craggy summits of the Balkan. Long before 
we reached the city the lofty domes and slen- 
der minarets of the great mosque appeared 
drawn sharply against the sky, But Sophfa is 
a city of the past. The broad cemetery which 
encircles it on every side is more populous than 
the city of the living. The dogs snarled at us 
as we rode among the turbaned pillars which 
mark the resting-place of the true believers. 
We crossed the Great Isker, by a dilapidated 
wooden bridge, and took up our abode in the 
great Khan, once the most magnificent. struct- 
ure of the kind in all the provinces of the Dan- 
ube. In its palmy days, a thousand travelers 
were wont to find shelter within its walls. In 


| old Serdica the Bulgarian Krals, who bore the 


title of “ Kings of all the Bulgarians and Greeks,” 
built the famous temple of Sophia—the Divine 
Wisdom—dedicated to the Holy Trinity. So 
famous was this temple, that the name of the 
city that it glorified was changed from Serdica 
to Sophia: which name it bears to this day. 
Like its namesake at Constantinople, this tem- 
ple has been converted into a mosque. The 
Sophia of the Turks is but a miserable town, a 
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maze of narrow, filthy streets, lanes, and alleys; 
a breeding place of the plague and the cholera, 
by which, within less than a score of years, the 
population has been reduced from forty thou- 
sand to less than half that number. 

From Sophia, we threaded the Balkan gorges, 
through deep glens and dark forests, over broad 
plateaus, crossing winding streams; passed Ter- 
nova, the ancient capital of the old Bulgarian 
monarchs, nestled among groves of lindens and 
chestnuts; and arrived, worn and exhausted, at 
the great fortress of Shumla, once held to be the 
key of the Balkan, and the safeguard of Adri- 
anople and Stamboul. 

We had now reached the quarter whither 
the events of the last few months have turned 
the eyes of the whole civilized world. For 
Shumla is the central point of that series of 
operations by which the Porte is striving to 
fling back the advance of the Russian forces. 

Two years ago even, Shumla presented rather 
the aspect of a vast fortified camp than of a 
peaceful town. It sits in a deep gorge where 
the steep hills sweep around and cover it on 
three sides, To the north, looking toward the 
Danube, lies a marshy plain upon which an at- 
tacking army must encamp. Three times have 
the Russians, when marching upon the capital, 
sat down before Shumla, and as often have they 
failed in its capture. In their last war the idea 
seemed to strike them that, if they would not 
trouble Shumla, it would not troublethem. So 
old Diebitsch turned aside, and crossing the 
mountains at another point, won for himself the 
title of Sabalkansky—Transcender of the Bal- 
kan—and marched upon Adrianople, thus dis- 
pelling the prestige of invincibility which had 
so long rested upon this range; and showing, 
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RUINS AT GIOURJEVO. 


when the time came, how easy it would be 
for the Czar to lay his hand upon Stamboul. 

The twenty leagues between Shumla and 
Rustchuk are a part of the great alluvial plain 
of the Danube, after that of the Volga the 
most extensive in Europe. Here we would have 
parted with honest Stefan; but the faithful fel- 
low would not leave us till he had seen us safely 
ensconced in quarantine on the Wallachian side 
of the Danube. 

From Rustchuk a rude boat, with a huge 
sail and a half score of bare legged rowers, 
threading the marshy islands which stud the 
stream, soon ferried us across the Danube, and 
landed us at the foot of the steep bank, over 
which rises the dismantled walls of the old 
Wallachian fortress of Giourjevo. Here we 
parted from our trusty kiraidji who pressed our 
hands to his forehead, in Oriental fashion, ery- 
ing “Mirre Dioi Gospodins Amerikanski’— 
Good-by, your American Excellencies. We 
stood upon the bank watching the return of 
the boat across the river, and so long as it was 
visible, there stood honest Stefan upon the stern, 
waving his adieus. 

At Giourjevo we performed quarantine for 
the first time—unhappily not for the last. 
Hitherto our progress had been the right way. 
Except in the case of those who come from 
places deemed extra-hazardous, the Turks do 
not assume that all travelers are infected. But 
every one entering a Christian from a Moslem 
country, is presumed to bear with him the 
plague and all manner of evil spirits to be ex- 
orcised only by the most strenuous fumigation. 
It happened fortunately that there had, for a 
wonder, been no recent cases in the direction 
from which we had come, so that we got off 
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with eight days, instead of the sixteen or twen- 
tv-four to which we might have been doomed. 
For the first four-and-twenty hours after enter- 
ing the quarantine station, we stumbled about 
in the long calico wrappers and slippers which 
were provided for us, while our own garments 
were famigated with all sorts of villainous drugs. 
Our clothing underwent a course of assafetida 
and the fumes of muriatie acid; our papers 
were smoked with sulphur; while money and 
watches eseaped with a soaking in vinegar. 
Shut up in narrow and filthy cells, which would 
be sure to develop any lurking seeds of pesti- 
lence; watched over by sentinels whose chul- 
lenges through the night were by no means eal- 
culated to inspire cheerful meditations; bug- 
bitten and flea-bitten, musquito-stung and gnat- 
stung, nobody but one who has gone through 
the dreary process, can tell how we longed for 
the day of our liberation. However, there are 
compensations in all things. Brown’s fever cer- 
tainly left him during our quarantine. Per- 
haps it was owing to the copious phlebotomiz- 
ing to which he was subjected by these unli- 
censed practitioners. At last we were summon- 
ed before the director. Upon the table before 
him lay a Testament, a Hebrew Bible, and the 
Koran, for the accommodation of Christians, 
Jews, and Moslems. Upon the first of these we 
took a solemn oath that we had not violated 
the quarantine regulations; that, being free 
from the plague when we entered, to the best 
of our knowledge we had not taken it during 
our detention ; whereupon we were discharged. 

The first use we made of our liberty at Gi- 
ourjevo, was to proceed to the post-station in 
search of a conveyance to Bucharest, the capital 
of Wallachia, a score of leagues or so toward 
the north. Could we have anticipated that it 
would so soon become the scene of a combat, in 
which the Turks would manifest such unexpect- 
ed bravery, we might have looked with more 
interest upon the old fortress which the Turks 
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dismantled in 1829, when, to all appearances, 
they finally abandoned the northern bank of 
the Danube. The town is a confusion of shape- 
less ruins and new edifices. Smoking seems to 
be the principal occupation of the inhabitants. 
As we were obliged to spend a night there, we 
were glad enough to see a number of signs in- 
dicative of hotels, giving us a hope of being able 
to make amends for our quarantine privations. 
But alas for the vanity of human wishes! Our 
anticipated supper dwindled to a cup of sherbet 
and a loaf of bread: and the only thing resem- 
bling a bed to be had, was a billiard-table. 

Meanwhile we proceeded to the post-station, 
knocking over, as we went, a few of the more 
troublesome dogs, who seemed inclined to in- 
stitute a series of experiments as to the edibili- 
ty of our calves. But we soon found that it is 
not so simple a matter to obtain post-horses in 
Wallachia. First we had to appear before the 
Aga, who demanded our names and residences, 
whence we came, whither we were going, what 
we were going for, and how long we meant to 
stay. As there seemed no lurking treason in 
our replies, he decided, after grave delibera- 
tion, that we could have horses. A podorojnaia, 
or permit, was then made out, which we were 
directed to show to the master of the post at 
each station; this was delivered to us upon 
paying the price for the whole journey. We 
were then informed that the equipage would 
be ready by daybreak next morning. 

In the gray dark our equipage made its ap- 
pearance. Imagine a trough some five feet 
long, two feet wide, and about as high, mounted 
upon four wooden wheels, with wooden axles, 
without a particle of iron in its composition. 
This trough was half filled with mouldy straw, 
upon which we were to sit, crouching upon our 
haunches, clinging desperately to its sides, as 
John Gilpin clung to his horse’s mane. To this 
magnificent vehicle were attached a half score 
of little shaggy horses, scarcely larger than po- 
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nies. However, as we found, they were tough, | 
spirited little fellows. The harness was worthy 


of the carriage. It consisted of a couple of | 
slender ropes, serving as traces, united across | 
the chest by a leather strap, which, passing over | 
the neck, served the purpose of a collar. An- 
other rope, twisted about the head, completed 
the harness, for no bit or bridle was used. They | 
call this vehicle a caroussi. Three postillions 
were mounted upon as many of the animals; 
and few enough they were to urge the vehicle 
over such a tract as we found we had to pass. 
The gray dawn had become morning by the 
time we cleared the town, and a more desolate 
prospect can scarcely be conceived than pre- | 
sented itself. The inhabitants of the Princi- | 
pality long harassed by the marauding incur- | 
sions of the Turks across the Danube, finally | 
left a tract of half a dozen leagues in width a 
perfect desert. No trace of a definite path ex- 
isted upon this broad level plain, over which 
our horses whirled us at full speed; but a per- 
fect net-work of wheel-ruts was spread in every 
direction. The postillions, perched upon their 
high saddles, might have passed for madmen. 
First one would utter a long unearthly shriek, 
at the very top of his lungs; when his breath 
failed, the next took it up; then the third took 
his turn. By this time the first had recovered 
his wind, and was ready to bear his part again. 
All this time they were swinging their whips 
about their shoulders, gesticulating franticly. | 





| depended upon every mouthful. 


OX-WAGONS. 


The horses, meanwhile, as they plunged tnrough 
the patches of the tall grass of the steppe, 
snatched at the herbage as though their lives 
Every now 
and then we came to some muddy ravine, hol 
lowed out by a sluggish stream. Here our 
earriage would stick fast. Then the cries of 
the postillions became deafening; all shrieked 
and flourished their whips in unison, till finally, 
with a lurch, the machine would emerge from 
the mud, leaving a long black trail behind. 
Nothing could exceed the unvarying monotony 
of the scenery. As far as the eye could reach, 
appeared an unbroken plain, destitute even of 
a tree or shrub; the unvarying line of the 
horizon was broken only by a tall well-pole, 
drawn blackly up against the sky. These wells 
occurred at short intervals. They were all of 
the simplest construction. The trunk of a 
large tree, hollowed out, lines the interior, pre- 
venting the loamy soil from clogging the exca- 
vation. The bucket, attached to the pole, 1s 
formed of a smaller hollowed trunk. 

As we followed no regular path, we seldom 
saw any habitation. We might have passed 
very near the dwellings of the peasantry with 
out perceiving them, for they rarely rose much 
above the surface of the ground, and were rudely 
built of poles and clay, covered with thatch. 
Whenever we reached a post-station, the horses 
unharnessed themselves by withdrawing their 
heads from the strap which served as a collar 





The postillions would then tug away for a few 
moments at the ears and forelocks of the ex- 
hausted animals, by way of refreshing them. It 
seemed as though they must lose their ears; yet 
they seemed to enjoy it vastly: perhaps on the 
same principle that Napoleon’s servants loved 
to have their auricular organs pulled by the 
Imperial fingers. 

Although our podorojnaia embodied a receipt 
for our fare, we were not long in discovering 
that the amount of our bacchis exercised no 
small influence upon the rate of our progress. 
“Bacchis,” “Pour-boire,” “Trinkgelt,” “ Drink- 
ing-money” are convertible terms, whose sig- 
nificance every traveler soon learns. ' They 
denote a sort of lubricating compound applied 
to the throat of your postillion, in order to di- 
minish the friction of the carriage-wheels; 
somewhat as Sir Kenelm Digby used to anoint 
the sword instead of salving the wound. If the 
bacchis was satisfactory, the post-captain, as we 
set out, would give the word, “‘ Mestge currint !” 
“Go ahead with a rush;” otherwise it would 
be simply a Mestge,” “Goahead ;” involving a 
very different rate of speed. However, as a 
Prussian Zwanziger, worth some sixteen cents, 
was esteemed a very munificent bacchis, there 
was no great reason for complaint. 
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The monotony of the ride across the great 
steppe is sometimes broken by some vast object 
moving slowly along the verge of the horizon. 
Another and another makes its appearance. 
Hardly have you discovered that these are a 
train of enormous Wallachian ox-wagons, before 
you hear the harsh creaking of the wooden 
wheels, grating upon their ungreased axles with 
a noise which for a time overpowers even the 
shouts of your postillions. These great vehicles 
travel in vast caravans, and are not unfrequent- 
ly weeks upon the road; their conductors all 
the while bivouacking in the open air. Their 
main employment is conveying the heavy pro 
ducts of the country, especially to Brailow, on 
the Danube, the chief port of the Principality. 

“One should not speak ill,” says the proverb, 
“of the bridge which has carried him safely 
over;” and as a parting word for our wild 
equipage, I am bound to confess that it made 
good time. Night had not fallen before we had 
accomplished our sixty miles, and Bucharest 
appeared stretching far away in the distance 
beforeus. Its many-colored roofs, and the lofty 
towers of its sixty churches, rising from among 
masses of foliage, presented a grateful contrast 
to the wearisome monotony of the broad steppe 
we had been traversing. 
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WALLACH AND GIPSY MALE COSTUMES. 


Our first step, after establishing ourselves, 
was to inquire for the baths, which are as fa- 
mous as those of Damascus. They are situated 
in one of the most miserable portions of the city, 
on the banks of the Dombovitza. We paced 
around the establishment more than once, with- 
out being able to discover the entrance. A tall 
figure, or rather one that would have been tail, 
had it not been for a stoop which seemed ac- 
quired by perpetually assuming an attitude of 
humility, suddenly stood before us. 
observed him following us at a short distance. 
It needed not the broad-brimmed hat and long 
rusty gown to assure us that he belonged to 
the race of Israel. No sooner did he perceive 
our perplexity than he was by our side. He 
divined our wishes at once, and showed us a 
low door which we had overlooked. It was 
like the entrance to a cave, and in we went. 

I am not about to deseribe an Oriental bath. 
Put together all that you have read about those 
of Damascus and Constantinople—the boiling 
and the baking, the serubbing and the lather- 
ing, the kneading and the squeezing :—the tor- 
tures of the process and the ineffable luxury of 
the results, when you find yourself lying upon 


We had 


| the soft divan, wrapped in the most downy of 
sheets, smoking the most fragrant of narguilés, 
sipping the water of the Dombovitza, rose-fla- 
vored and freshly iced—that water of which the 
Wallach proverb says, Dombovitza, apa dulce, 
quine o bea nu be mai duci—“* Dombovitza sweet 
| water, of which whoso drinks will never leave 
| it :"—put all this together, and write Bucharest 
| in lieu of Damascus, and yet the truth is but 
half told. 
Bucharest covers ground enough for a city 
| of thrice its population, which somewhat ex 
ceeds a hundred thousand souls. Of these per 
| haps the Boyards or nobles may number 12,000 ; 
| the Europeans 5000; the Jews as many; the 
Gipsies 10,000. There are some 1500 priests 
and monks, so that the spiritual interests of the 
people are well cared for. The common people 
retain to a great extent their national costume ; 
the Boyards affect Russian fashions; though 
here and there a grave old noble is seen with 
voluminous kalpack and flowing beard, as they 
wore them under the Turkish rule. But Young 
Wallachia, presents a decidedly Russian aspect. 
The Gipsies are mainly employed in the capital 
as household servants. But there are large num- 








bers of them throughout the country who lead | ube, he flung across it the famous bridge 


a nomadic life, exercising their national callings 
of fortune-telling, tinkering, and begging. The 
Jews are the most active, eager, and stirring 
of the population, though in a small way. 

Bucharest presents an ambitious appearance. 
Not a few of the buildings make attempts at 
splendor, but they are built of such fragile ma 
terials that even when new, they present a di- 
lapidated appearance, in spite of their multifa- 
rious ornaments. The streets are unpaved, and 
from the nature of the soil are always choked 
either by dust or mud. 

The two Principalities, Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, have suddenly assumed an importance 
in the world’s eye, which two years ago was 
hardly to have been anticipated. At the com- 
mencement of our era, we find these Prineipali- 
ties peopled by those fierce Dacians so often 
mentioned by the great Roman satirist. Tra- 
jan first brought them under the sway of the 
2oman eagles. The column upon which is re- 
corded the pictorial history of his triumphs, 
contains sculptured effigies of the ancient Da- 
cians, Which might pass for portraits of the 
Wallachs of to-day. Marching down the Dan- 
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the 
master-piece of the Rhodian architect—the re- 
mains of which are yet visible beneath the 
water, after a lapse of seventeen centuries and 
a half. Colonies were sent to people the new 
province. Their descendants, mingling with 
the remnants of the vanquished Dacians, took 
the name of Romans. They wre the ancestors 
of the Wallachian people, wh» still call their 
country Tkara Roumaneska—the Roman Land, 
and themselves Roumann—Romans. 

During the great barbarian irruptions, Dacia 
was alternately overrun by the Goths and 
Huns, the Gepidi, the Lombards, and the Avari. 
When these successive waves had rolled by, 
the Slavonians crossed the Danube, and took 
possession of the fertile lands on the northern 
bank, which they divided among themselves, 
as the Normans pareeled out England. They 
came into the country as conquerors, and their 
descendants are the Boyards—the possessors of 
the soil, and the sole depositories of political 
power. 

In the course of time, two separate states 
were formed, which, sometimes coalescing, some- 
times apart, now constitute the Principalities 
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of the Danube. They have never been fully 
incorporated into the Ottoman Empire. In 
1520, the Sultan deposed the Voivode of Walla- 
chia, and imposed a tribute upon the country. 
Twenty years later formal possession was taken 
of a part of the territory, and a few fortresses 
were erected on the northern bank of the Dan- 
ube, which were garrisoned by Turkish troops. 
Still their possession was contested with vary- 
ing success. The Principalities became involv- 
ed in the contests between Russia and Turkey, 
during the reign of Peter the Great. The Sul- 
tan thereupon deposed and executed the Voi- 
vode of Wallachia, and in 1740 sent in his place 
Nicolas Mavrocordato, a Greek of Constantino- 
ple, under whom the country enjoyed a few 
years of peace. 

At three different periods, previous to the 
present, since that time, the Russians have held 
military possession of the Principalities. The 
last was during the war of 1828 and 1829, when 
they were retained for a number of years after 
peace had been proclaimed. The Russians gave 
up possession of them at this time under stipu- 
lations which reduced the Turkish supremacy 
to a mere claim of annua] tribute. The Turkish 
garrisons were to be wholly withdrawn, and no 
portion of the territory could be oeeupied by 
Turkish forces. The Hospodar, or Prince of 
Wallachia, was to be chosen for life by an ex- 
traordinary assembly of the Boyards; and after 
having been approved by the Czar was to re- 
ceive investiture from the Sultan. By a later 
convention, the Hospodar was, for a certain 
time, to receive appointment for only seven 
years, Legislative power is exercised by a 
General Assembly, of which the Hospodar and 
the Metropolitan of Bucharest are ex-officio 
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| members; the other members being chosen by 
the Boyards. The entire system of jurispru- 
dence is based upon the principles of European 
law. 

It will thus be seen that Wallachia occupies 
an anomalous position. It is certainly in no 
proper sense a part of the Turkish empire, whose 
only claim upon it is for a tribute of something 
less than a hundred thousand dollars annually, 
together with the right of investing the Hos- 
podar. Neither is it a province of Russia, whose 
only formal and recognized right is that of pro- 
tection. Still less is it an independent state, 
burdened as it is by the “ protection” of two 
hostile powers. 

Such an anomalous position ean not long con- 
tinue. The fate of the Principalities must be 
decided in the settlement of the “ Eastern Ques- 
tion” which ean be no longer postponed. Every 
man who has smoked a chibouck supposes him 
self to have imbibed the wisdom for settling this 
vexed question. What my own opinion is, has 
been elsewhere indicated. It is perhaps to be 
regretted that the question should have been 
necessarily mooted in respect to these Princ 
palities, from the fact that the population is 
divided into a governing and a governed class; 
one of which, luxurious and dissipated, aping 
foreign customs and manners, are the proprie- 
tors of the soil; while the other, poor and ener- 
vated, are not bound together by those bonds 
of local, patriarchal, and municipal government, 
which are so strong in the portions of Turkey 
inhabited by the Slavonic races—institutions 
which have kept society alive during four cen- 
turies of Ottoman rule; and which a few years 
of peace would readily develop into a constitu- 
tional government. 
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LIFE IN PARIS—SKETCHES ABOVE 
GROUND AND BELOW GROUND. 


HO fails to notice in the streets of Paris 
\ those long, lugubrious processions of ark- 
like coaches, blacker within and without than 


ravens, drawn by heavy black horses, with coal 


black harness and plumes, and guided by drivers 
in the same sombre livery; the tout ensemble 
affording the greatest conceivable contrast to 
the brilliant equipages so rapidly circulating 
about them. As they trail through the streets, 
with slow and solemn pace, they appear to be 
so many clumsily carved masses of jet, over- 
spread with palls, and animated with just suf- 
ficient life to grope their way blindly back to 
the dark mine whence they issued. In their 


presence the sunlight seems to scowl and shine | 


askant. The gay crowd look at them as birds 
of evil omen; but respectfully make, as they 
pass, the only bows that do not call for a return. 
Yet at all hours they are to be seen, sometimes 
singly, standing like solitary crows in a corn- 
field, before the entrance of some poverty-mark- 
ed habitation. At others in long and pompous 
files stretching from before a church door drap- 
eried with the costly tokens of death, far down 
the neighboring street. In the first instance a 
poor man has died, and the undertaker for a 
few frances only undertakes to give only a few 
francs’ worth of conventional respect to the 
mortal remains he unceremoniously hurries to 
itscheap grave. Not so in the second instance. 
Arich man may not have died, but the deceased 
has left enough to pay for the pompous funeral, 
which law and custom force the family to accept 
from the sole company that has the monopoly 
of interment for the city of Paris. It is rightly 
ealled the service-general of the “ Pompes Fu- 
nibres.” It pays largely for its privilege, and 
enjoys in return the right to make dying a very 
expensive affair in Paris. The corpse belongs, 
not to friends, but to this company, until the 
worms claim their prerogative. With us a fu- 
neral is a simple, inexpensive affair, left, as all 
other individual matters very properly are, to 
the dictates of the judgment or affection of 
those who are most interested. 

Not so here. A funeral, like every other 
ceremony, domestic or public, in France, must 
be converted into a spectacle. A dismal spec- 
tacle they make of it. Their black is an in- 
tensified black, and their cross and skull bones 
of the most appalling patterns and colors. All 
that can make a funeral chilling and hollow is 
liberally provided. If to the present mercenary 
tokens of grief they would add the Polynesian 
custom of paid wailing, in addition to the rivu- 
lets of tears, the spectacle would be more per- 
fect of its kind. 

I may be considered as too severe on the sys- 


third class of interments, that most commonly 
in vogue. In all there are seven classes, the 
last and most expensive of which requires an 
outlay of not less than ten thousand franes for 
the journey from the church to the cemetery. 

This tariff is in the shape of a printed bill, 
with the price affixed to each article or person 
| required, with blank spaces for the sums total. 

The department of religious ceremonies is 
divided into thirty-one distinct charges, em 
bracing a total of two hundred and eighty-one 
frances for the church. The first item is the 
‘* Droit curial,” six franes—the presence of the 
curé costs twelve franes—vicars, three francs, 
and priests, two franes and a quarter each—the 
“serpents,” clerks, chanters, and red-capped 
| boys all cheaper. Then come all the minor 

employées of the Church—beadles, Suisses, car- 
riers of the cross, &c., these receive a france and 
|ahalfeach. A deacon and sub-deacon, twelve 
| franes—a grand mass is cheap at three francs, 
| but the extras swell it to a sum total in which 

the original charge is quite lost—a gift to the 
| altar, twelve francs—two priests to go with the 
corpse to the cemetery, sixteen franes—candles, 
| ninety-six francs—ornaments, censers, ete., at 
| the altar and steps, including carpets and cross, 
| holy water and candlesticks, forty-two francs 
| —tolling the bells, five franes. This is for an 
ordinary funeral. It will be seen that the 
| church thrives, and drives a good bargain with 
| the dead. 

Next we come to the lion’s share, or the 
company’s. This complete amounts to one 
| thousand two hundred and thirty-four franes, 
divided as follows: Expenses to the dead-house, 
one hundred and fifteen franes—to the church, 
; seven hundred and fifteen—for the cortége, four 
| hundred and four, Some of the items of these 
| charges sound singularly enough in a bill. For 
instance, the black cloth over the entrance to 
| the house -pays ten sous the yard. Thirty 
| mourning chairs pay each one frane and a half 
| A black foot carpet, ten sous the yard. Eight 
;men in mourning, eight franes each. Twelve 
| torches, three francs each. The hearse, with 
| the mourning for the horses, fringed with silver, 
| plumes, ete., is charged at one hundred and 
twenty francs, and each black coach fifteen 
franes. 
| There are twenty-nine distinct charges at the 
| dead-house, of from one frane to fifty, embrac- 
| ing candles, sepulchral lamps, antique drapery, 
curtains, fringes, stand for the holy water, a 
portable altar, a cricket to kneel upon in velvet 
embroidered with silver, and a variety of other 
articles difficult to translate into Protestant En- 
glish, Among the church and cortége charges 
are trophies of standards, candelabras, four alle- 
gorical statues representing Religion and the 
theological Virtues—these cost two hundred 





| 





tem of funerals; but I have before me an official | francs; cockades, grand liveries, a war-horse, 

tariff of charges, which shall be my evidence. | equerries* for war-horse, dress for domestics, a 

Although nearly as large as one page of a penny | pair of weeping women in fine linen, ditto in fine 

newspaper, it embraces only the items for the | crape, ditto in common, escutcheons and ciphers 
Vow. VIIL—No. 45.—U : 
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in velvet and silver, crowns and bouquets of 


orange flowers, cloth for the poor, and a long | 


list of other articles to swell the expense and 
pageantry. These last, however, are supple- 
mentary, and at the option of the family. 

It is cheaper to live than to die in Paris; for 
however dear may be the living to their friends, 
the dead are sure to be dearer, for a short pe- 
riod, at all events. For a stranger in a fur- 
nished apartment, the affair is still worse. The 
landlord claims the right to refurnish and refit 
the chamber at the expense of the deceased. In 
an instance that came to my knowledge of an 


American gentleman who died, leaving two | 


young daughters as it were unprotected, the 
landlord brought in an exorbitant bill for new 
furniture, paper, and »aint, and seized th , corpse 
for payment as it wat leaving the house for the 
cemetery. It is well, therefore, in a lease, to 
have the expense of dying agreed upon. Though 
if it were not for the natural sentiment of re- 


spect to the dead, it would be a just retribution | 


to leave in the hands of such a harpy, a security 
which would not improve in keeping. 

Paris above ground is an ever-changing pan- 
orama, which any one can view by paying for 
it; sometimes the coin is simply money, or 
cheaper and better yet, a little enterprise or ex- 
ercise; but too often it is a sight draft upon 
either health or morals, It is my endeavor to 
show it as it is, neither better nor worse, that 


those who visit it may go forewarned, while | 


those who see it only through my telescope 
shall have cause to praise the clearness of its 


established. 


glasses. Few, however, think of glancing at 
subterranean Paris; that mighty labyrinth of 
streets beneath ground, seen but rarely by hu 
man eyes, but without which Paris above ground 


| would be an unhabitable morass, or a generator 
| of pestilence. 


There is nothing here for show, 
but all for use. Built to endure for ages, and 
to subserve the necessities of millions of human 
beings, performing in the material economy of 
social life functions as important and as indis- 
pensable as the veins and arteries in physical 
life, they are worthy of a glance, at all events, 
that we may learn the labor and expense jin. 
volved in lighting, watering, and cleaning 
modern capital. These indispensable offices are 
all moving quietly on in their prescribed paths, 
unseen and almost unknown by the millions of 
noisy feet above them. Yet, should any de. 
rangement ensue, the health and comfort of the 
city is at once in jeopardy. Were the Tuileries 
consumed by fire, and the Arch of Triumph in 
gulfed in an earthquake, the Parisians would 
simply have two fine monuments the less. But 
were the drains, water, and gas of Paris to be 
suddenly arrested, the city would become unin 
habitable, and the ancient marshes of Lutéce 
would regain their lost empire. It 
however, until the commencement of the last 
century that a regular system of drainage was 
Jean Beausire was the architect 


The 


Was not, 


first charged with these useful works. 


system has been continually improved upon, 
until it has rendered Paris the cleanest and best 
lighted capital in the world. To free the Seine, 
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within the city limits, from the rivers of filth 
that are being continually discharged into its 
stream, it is proposed to construct on each bank 
two mammoth drains which shall receive the 
contents of all the minor ones, and running par- 
allel with the river, discharge their contents 
into it below the city. This would involve e 
prodigious outlay, but would contribute great- 
ly to the comfort of the numerous bathing and 
washing establishments, and possibly might in- 
duce some Parisians to try the virtues of river 
water occasionally as a beverage. 

Among the good things of Paris, there is none 
which appeals more kindly to the stranger than 
the regularity and dispatch of the postal ar- 
rangements. Surely no one will grudge the 
trifling gift at New-Year, expected by the post- 
man, who so faithfully and promptly has deliv- 
ered your letters the past twelve months, seek- 
ing you out perhaps in the remotest quarter of 
the city. He is a man of uniform, and tinged 
with a slight air of importance ; always on the 
move and always with a smile to spare if he be 
able to respond to your eager expectations. 

Another convenience, and an ornamental one, 
recently adopted, are the pretty cast-iron boxes 
in the shape of ornamental columns placed 
about the city to receive the contributions for 
the general post-office. Their contents are 
emptied several times a day by the postal agents. 
But where the French post-office is unequalled 





perhaps by any other, is in the elegance and 
convenience of its ambulatory arrangements. 


THE POSTMAN. 


The moving post-office is an elegant car at- 
tached to the express trains, in which the postal 
service goes on as quietly and as uninterruptedly 
while traveling at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
as if stationary in the Rue Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. The mails are made up, letters received, 


weighed, stamped, and dispatched en route. 
The cuts upon the following page best illustrate 
this admirable economy of time and distance. 


LETTER-BOX. 
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The beautiful and the disgusting, the natural 
and the exaggerated, the true and the false, the 
useful and the showy are so intermingled in 
Paris, that it often takes but a step to precipi- 
tate one from one extreme to the other. Yet 
it is this mixture in which every art or passion 
finds an appropriate place, that gives this eapi- 


tal its unrivaled attractions. Every taste can | 


be gratified, and every humor amused. Lessons 


of wisdom or texts for many a useful discourse | 
Neither to | 


are developed in rapid succession. 


a reflective or thoughtless mind need there be | 


any approach to ennui. The very stones and 
shop windows protest against it, while in the 
varying multitude there is a novelty for every 
minute. The art is to catch and apply the wit 
or moral as it floats rapidly past. To classify 
or arrange would be an impossible task; or, if 
possible, it would make the picture as rigid and 
uninviting as one of Cimabue’s Holy Families. 
Better by far catch the manners as they rise— 
for one day’s experience is no sure guide for its 
successor. If I glance hastily from one topic 


to another, blame not me, reader mine, but the 
variety that knows no end in the streets of Paris. 
I long ago thought I had exhausted the humor- 
ous fancies of the retail wine-dealers in their 
shops, from broad silver counters, to be meas- 
ured by the square métre, with walls present- 
ing an unbroken line of mirrors, and ceilings 
sumptuous in gold and fresco, down to the 
}meanest of the red-republican dram -shops, 
whose customers find a tonic in dirt and tobac- 
co-smoke. But one morning I stumbled upon 
one, the walls of which were lined with rows of 
various sized kegs and casks, the heads of each 
of which were looking-glasses. By this fancy 
the customer was sure to see in advance the 
image of himself in the cask which perchance 
was destined to ingulf him, soul and body. 
| One of the strolling theatres of the lowest char- 
| acter, on a féte Sunday at St. Cloud, had for a 
| sign, large pictures on canvas representing the 
| Descent from the Cross and the Raising of 
Christ. What rendered this the more extra- 
ordinary, was the fact that, in general, their 
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NiL ADMIRARI. 


external attractions are very fair representa- 
tions of the species of exhibition to be witness- 
ed within. 

Humbug has a veritable 
organization at Paris, with 
its directors, agents, tariff of 
prices, and machinery com- 
plete to elevate or depress 
an artist, author, or actor, 
asmay be agreed upon with 
the parties interested. It 
even pervades the shops, 
the patronage of many of 
which is controlled by a 
species of advertising cla- 
query, exceedingly divert- 
ing to the initiated, but ex- 
pensive to the over-eredu- 3S 
lous. It is somewhat an- 
noying, too, after having 
been plunged into eestacies 
by the perusal of some 
much-talked of and greatly 
lauded literary work, chris- 
tened with some famous 
name, to have a less ver- 
dant friend tell you that 
the only acquaintance that 
the author in question has 
with it is the title page 
and perhaps the preface, 
for affixing his name to 
which he pockets the price 





named in the contract as the equivalent of his 
reputation in the sale. But the greatest im- 
position upon the good-na‘ure of the publie, 
and upon their ears also, arises from the or- 
ganized bands of claqueurs which invade every 
place of amusement, and levy formidable con- 
tributions upon directors, actors, and authors 
alike. ‘ 

After one has been led by the contagious 
force of example to join in a round of uproari- 
ous applause, with which some favorite actor 
or piquant speech has been greeted, and perhaps 
been simple enough to add a bouquet to the pile 
cast at the feet of a pretty actress, whose emo- 
tions of gratitude, too powerful for speech, can 
only be expressed by a well-studied pantomine, 
it is as killing to sentiment as frost to flowers, 
to hear a cynical Frenchman beside you, with a 
latent smile at your greenness just discernible 
on his otherwise polite features, coolly remark, 
“That cost fifty francs.” You turn to him and 
ask an explanation. Monsieur is always happy 
to enlighten strangers, even when the informa- 
tion conveys no compliment to his own institu- 
tions. In the first place, he tells you never to 
take a seat in the centre of the parquette, just 
under the chandelier. You wonder at this, as 
it is really the best place in the house to see 
the stage and audience, but after the explanation 
you avoid it as you would one of the plagues 
of Egypt. It is the locality of the “ claqueurs.” 

temark that group immediately under the chan- 
delier, some fifty persons, they are called “Les 
chevaliers du lustre.” See how periodically they 
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applaud ; how well they are drilled; a hundred 
hands clapping in perfect unison. They are 
like soldiers, and have their corporals and cap- 


tains, whose motions they follow with all the 
regularity that a flock of geese follows its leader. 
There stands the “chef,” the Napoleon of cla- 
queurs. He has his receptions, his court, and is 
a sort of fate to the corps dramatic, who must 
fee him well if they would not be forgotten in 
the distribution of applause and “encores.” As 
it is reasonable to suppose when.a French au- 
dience has a mercenary band to execute gratis 
for them all the clapping, stamping, and shout- 
ing, they do not trouble themselves much with 





| such fatiguing ceremonies. If they are so far 
| earried out of their dignified contempt for the 


elaqueurs as to join in applause, it must be by 
something decidedly good in their estimation. 

By this system of elaquery—for such I cal] 
it, for want of a better word—almost every 
piece, however indifferent, is sure to have a 
career of fifteen or twenty representations. The 
chief marshals his forces to “ chauffer"’—warm 
up—the actors and the public. The degree of 
warmth he applies depends, of course, upon the 
price he receives. As the purse descends on 
one side of the scale,’ the applause rises in 
another. Bouquets, jewelry, and involuntary 
eestacies, judiciously brought in from stage- 
boxes, are supplementary; but there are few, 
if any, actors or actresses independent of this 
species of clap-trap. The newspaper critics are 
as little to be depended upon for truth as the 
stunning homage of the claqueurs. I have not 
been able to learn where and how this system 
originated. At present it is in full force, and 
the only hope of its extinetion is in its increas- 
ing abuse. The “chef de claque” realizes not 
only power, but a tolerable fortune, in a few 
years from this black-mail. He not only guar- 
antees the success or damning of a piece—for 
which, also, he has his instruments—but he 
contracts with directors for the nights’ receipts, 
paying, perhaps, fifteen hundred francs, and 
realizing two thousand, if he be successful in 
his manceuvres. Decidedly one should either 
know much, or know nothing, to enjoy any 
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thing at Paris. A half-way initiation, alternat- | them was a lady, richly dressed, of the cireum- 


| ference, moderately speaking, of a wine-pipe— 
the most miserable. in short, square, huge, fleshy, and clumsy; a 
The doors of the theatres are beset by another | figure much as would appear two of Rubens’s 


species of agents, scarcely less annoying in their | Flemish divinities, if run into one body. There 


ing between faith and skepticism, is of all moods 


degree. 


sailed by venders of billets at less than the reg- 


ular rates. They arrest your progress at each | 


step, and with an eloquence and impudence 
that would do credit to a New York hackman, 
endeavor to force their tickets into your hands. 
Should you leave the house before the enter- 


If you arrive a little late, you are as- 


was a step of about six inches’ elevation for 
her to surmount, to enter her box. This she 
was utterly unable to do, unassisted. The door 
was little less than a pattern. However, she 
had come to see Rachel, and was not disposed 
| to give it up. The gentleman attending her, 
| not particularly slight himself, backed into the 


tainment is over, your path is even more peril- | box, and took hold of each of her hands. A 
ous. “ Will Monsieur sell his check?” is shout- stout female servant placed herself on all-fours 
ed, in every key, by a dirty gang, from whose | underneath the most accessible part of the stout 
clutches one gladly eseapes by throwing at them dame, and gradually lifted her, by rising on her 
the object of their pursuit. If, however, he be | hands and feet, as a sort of lever, as the gen- 
more tenacious, he ean realize a trifling portion | tleman pulled. For a little while it was uncer- 
of the original price of his billet-—a practice tain whether the lady would sueceed in passing 
quite common with Frenchmen who do not | through the door, or fall back and exterminate 
stay out the afterpieces. the panting servant beneath her; but her flesh 

The pursuit of knowledge under difficulties | being pliant, and the woman strong, with a final 
is a trite adage; but few take notice of the | pull and bout all together, she at last passed in. 
difficulties attending some kinds of pleasure. | A more ridiculous sight no comedy could have 
I never realized this more foreibly than the oth- | afforded; yet French politeness was proof 
er evening at the Théatre Frangaise, on one of | against a change of countenance during theoper- 
Rachel’s nights. Ascending the staircase, I | ation, beyond a slight expression of amazement 
noticed a crowd of ladies and gentlemen, at- | at the novelty of the hoisting arrangement. An 
tracted by some manwuvre which greatly in- | English crowd would have laughed and cheered, 
terested them. Joining the group, I became an| With all the rage for amusements that per- 
equally interested spectator at once. Before vades the French metropolis, the theatrical en- 
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terprise is a very uncertain one. Without the | and stripped to the very verge of indecency. 
aid of the government the large theatres and |The spectators acknowledge no relationship 
operas could not subsist on their present scale | with either the mourned or the mourner. “Ah! 
of magnificence. Few of the minor ones pay. | how unfortunate so handsome a girl should 
The most successful is the Fenambules, which drown herself!” exclaims one. “What a beau- 
owes its popularity to the prince of low fun— | tiful carcass she makes!” says another, still more 
Pierrot—who is to France what Pulcinello is | rudely. The children press between the adults 
to Italy. The Vaudeville, which cost 3,467,000 | to see the sight, listen to the comments of their 


frances, was sold in 1832 for 1,100,000 franes; 
yet its gains the past winter from one play, 
La Dame des Camelias, alone were one hun- 
dred thousand franes. 

M. Barthélemy, a young man of science and 
fortune, has constructed, at his own expense, 
an immense theatre on an altogether new model. 
His object is to moralize the masses by com- 
bining instruction with amusement, particular- 
ly in bringing upon the stage historical pieces. 
As yet his success is uncertain, as the hall has 
been used only for concerts. It holds about 
thirty-five hundred persons, and is a vast semi- 
elliptic of a cupola, with three rows of boxes 
and galleries of a novel and daring architecture. 
It is so constructed for music that smaller or- 
chestras, and less powerful singers, produce 
better effects than those of other theatres—the 
sounds not being lost in the hot air above, as 
elsewhere. The orchestra is placed above the 
stage, so that the attention of the public is not 
distracted from the stage by the movements 
of the musicians and their huge 
instruments. There are no foot- 
hghts, but the hall is brilliant- 
ly illuminated by an ingenious 
light made to imitate the rays 
of the sun, and so suspended 
that it does not inconvenience 
the eyes of the spectators. The 
aim of M Barthélemy, in fe- 
forming the stage, both in a 
moral and architectural view, 
deserves the countenance of the 
government. Better, still, were 
they to close to the public their 
school of depravation of man- 
ners, and petrifying of the kind- 
ly sympathies of the heart. The 
daily exhibition at the Morgue 
of the naked corpses of the crim- 
inal dead, or victims of despair, 
attracts a constantly changing 
crowd of young and old of both 
sexes, who, with cold curiosity, 
examine the lifeless bodies, ex- 
citing in each other laughter by 
emulous jokes, and even obscene 
remarks. Perhaps a mother, 
with grief too deep for utter- 
ance, recognizes, on the cold 
marble, the graceful form of a 
daughter, who, with a smile of 
temporary farewell on her lips, 
left her but a few hours before. 

A mortal accident has overtaken 
her, and she now lies there dead, 


| elders, and then retire, having taken their first 
| lesson in the school of inhumanity. 
Unfortunately human nature is more suscep- 
tible to evil than to good impressions, otherwise 
the pernicious influences of the Morgue might 
| be more than counteracted by the daily exhibi- 
tion of a charity whose zeal and purity admit of 
| no earthly alloy. None can question the claim 
of the Sisters of Charity to these qualities, 
| when it is remembered that theirs alone, of all 
| the institutions of the Catholic Church, went 
| through the Revolution of 1789, not only un- 
| molested, but sustained and respected. In every 
age since their institution, and among all nations 
that they have visited, they have proved them- 
selves angels of mercy. They have nursed the 
| Sick, comforted the afflicted, dispensed to the 
| needy of every rank or nation, not only the gifts 
\of charity, but performed by the bedside of 
| loathsome pestilence or repulsive poverty those 
| last offices from which relationship fled appalled, 


and which none but woman, who borrows her 
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inspiration from those of her sex who were last 
at the cross and first at the grave can perform. 
As they were generations since so are they now, 
the same devoted soldiers of humanity, whether 
amid Canadian snows or tropical heats; con- 
stant at the bedside of disease and death, car- 
rying help and hope across the threshold of 
poverty, comforting and taming maniac vio- 
lence or criminal desire, by that principle whose 
soft answers and heavenly deeds turn away 
wrath, and bring alike all human passion sub- 
missive and hopeful at the feet of a Saviour. 
French wit, philosophy, skepticism, and revo- 
lutions have equally respected the Sisters of 
Charity. Infidels and atheists, republicans and 
imperialists, enemies and friends of Rome, have 
each in their turn acknowledged their services 
to humanity, as they in turn have been minis- 
tered to by them. Their rule is that of uni- 
versal brotherhood, their sacrifice the entire re- 
nunciation of the world, and their faith is that 
active charity which is the bond of peace and 
good-will among men. True it is that among 
the Protestants there are many sisters whose 
charity and faith equal theirs, and whose good 
works, done in secret, are not known from the 
right hand to the left. Theirs is the unorgan- 
ized charity of the heart—the spontaneous of- 
fering of individual piety. But while distine- 
tions and organizations exist among mankind, 
the humble garb of the Sisters of Charity, as 
they pass silently and quietly through the 
streets of Paris on their errands of mercy, will 
serve to remind both the Protestant and Cath- 
olic that the religion that visits and comforts 
the widow and fatherless still exists in the 
world. It would be well for their souls were 
they to go and do likewise. 

Let not Protestants suppose that the old, dis- 
appointed, or afflicted—those only to whom the 
world offers but little—are to be found in their 
ranks. On the contrary, the young, comely, 
and accomplished have their representatives, 
Theirs is not either an oath of seclusion or of 
perpetuity. On-the contrary, they see daily 
the outer world in all its brightness and attraec- 
tions. They mingle in its throngs, and they 
pass from their plain cells or the bedsides of 
squalor and disease to the homes of affluence. 
The contrast between a life of worldly enjoy- 
ment and self-renunciation is constantl y before 
them. Moreover, they are free at any time to 
leave thé sisterhood and join again the circles 
they have forsaken. Under these circumstan- 
ces, can there exist a doubt of their sincerity and 
purity? Parisian levity, which spares nothing 
else, sacred or profane, spares them. They nev- 
er have to blush at false charges and insinuated 
scandal. “The Popes have endeavored to intro- 
duce them into Italy, there being no counterpart 
among the Italian orders to theirs. As yet Ital- 
ian women have failed to imitate their purity 
and devotion. A few French sisters have been 
induced toestablish themselves at Naples, where 
their good works are no less acknowledged and 








appreciated than at Paris. I shall never forget 
the impression made upon me in conversing 
with a still young and fair sister in the sacristy 
of the chapel to the Hospital of the Insane at 
Avignon. She had taken us there to show a 
wonderful object of art, in the form of a dead 
Christ upon the cross, cut out of a single piece 
of ivory, exhibiting on one side of the face an 
expression of agony and on the other calm res- 
ignation. She spoke of her own situation with 
an accent of sorrowful satisfaction — sorrow 
that there was so much wretchedness, and satis- 
faction that sne could labor for its consolation. 
She was free to go back to her friends, yet she 
preferred to live there, as she had already for 
thirteen years, performing the most menial of- 
fices for the insane. “The work is hard and 
constant,” said she, “ because there are but few 
of us to perform it for more than one hundred 
patients, yet we shall continue to do it while 
we live.” As we dropped some pieces of money 
into the cup placed to receive them, she quietly 
remarked, “ You know this is not for us, but 
for the poor insane whom we nurse; it all goes 
to them.” There was an air of calm piety and 
unobtrusive meekness, combined with grace and 
intelligence, about her, that made me feel that 
such a nurse at a sick bedside would prove at 
once a physician for the body and a missionary 
tothe soul. In requesting a glass of water, her 
hospitality insisted upon our making use of the 
communion wine, apologizing for its not being 
of better quality. I took leave of her with in- 
creased respect for the order to which she be- 
longed, and regret that the Church of Rome was 
not as purely represented in all its institutions 
and ministers; not without, I may as well con- 
fess it, a twinge of compunction at the unfruit- 
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fulness of my own life in good works and self- 
renunciation, as compared with hers. 
Statistics are to the taste of but few readers, 
but I must be pardoned a few, for it is a Raphael 
alone who can paint a perfect portrait without 


employing a straight line. I am not sure that | 
the Madonna del Seggiola alone of all his divine | 


works has that rare merit. At all everlts, to 
write of the condition of a people, and omit to 
give their numbers, wealth, poverty, and the 
figures that show plainer than the most lively 
description their virtues and their vices, would 


be like painting a landscape without a ground- | 
work, or trying to set up a human figure with- | 


out the framework of bone; America has hil 
the equivocal compliment to lend her name in 
Europe to more than one species of dissipation 
or erime, indicating thus the source from which 
it has been borrowed. Any species of robbery 
requiring peculiar finesse is called “un vol a 
l Américaine ;” and there is a gambling game— 
shades of our Pilgrim fathers close your ears!— 
known in Europe simply as ‘‘ Boston.” It is to 
be devoutly hoped that no such an accomplish- 
ment derived its origin from that city of ‘‘steady 
habits.” The most quiet and unsuspicious of 
robberies is that performed by means of false 


hands, the operation of which the preceding cut | 


shows better than can be described in words. 
The English have the reputation of being the 
most adroit in this species of theft, for the exer- 
cise of which omnibuses afford a very conven- 
ient field. 

The refuse population of Paris, either too 


poor to be reputed honest, or too criminal to | 


have any pretensions to such a reputation, is 
estimated by M. Frégier at 63,000; but it is un- 
necessary to suppose that all these are actively 
engaged in evil doing. The average number of 
the imprisoned for all causes in France at one 
time is about 50,000, and during the year 
200,000. The expense of their detention is 
20,000,000 franes, a legal tax which crime levies 
annually upon society, independent of the indi- 
rect contributions in the shape of thefts and 


robberies, the amount of which there is no | 


means of estimating. Great as this may be, it 
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| falls far short of the contributions exacted by 

mendicity and poverty. The French are not, as 
| the Italians, a race of beggars. With the latter 
it is a profession, but with the former simply a 
necessity. There is too much fiery self-respect 
and genuine politeness in Gallic nature to pro- 
duce a race of mendicants. Besides, the gov- 
ernment discountenances it by severe measures 
so effectually that a stranger who glances super- 
ficially at Paris may doubt, as did Sir Francis 
Head, if there are any wretchedly poor. They 
are effectually concealed in stone mansions and 
narrow streets, the external appearance of 
which, how much it may contrast with the 
brilliant Boulevards, but indifferently gauges 
the depths of misery within them. Besides, the 
mendicity, which is able occasionally, in despite 
of the police, to show its head in some one of 
its Protean shapes, is of that reckless, swindling 
character, which either amuses by its cunning 
or chills by its impudence. In 1656, so great 
was this evil, that it was forbidden under the 
penalty of a heavy fine to give to beggars in 
the street under any pretext whatsoever, or to 
receive them into lodging-houses. The official 
number of “ mendiants” in France is 4,000,000, 
or one in nine of the entire population. As 
many more are supposed to require more or less 
| assistance from charity each year. If the des- 


titution of France among its poorer classes as- 
| sumes a magnitude that to the citizens of the 
| United States would seem of gigantic propor- 


| tions, public and private charity swells in a cor- 
| responding ratio. There is nothing in which 
France appears to better advantage than the 
; scale on which she organizes her benevolence. 
It bespeaks a sensitiveness to the sufferings of 
humanity which does her high honor, and shows 
| that in the Christian rule of good works she has 
| made rapid progress, whatever she may lack in 
sound faith. The gifts and legacies to the hos- 
pitals and benevolent institutions from 1800 to 
| 1846 have amounted to upward of 122,000,000 
| franes, increasing largely in the later years. 
‘This is exclusive of other charities, which are 
estimated at as much more, making a total of 
| 45,000,000 of dollars. The official budget of 
charity for 1844 appropri- 
ates twenty-five millions of 
dollars for this object, but 
this includes the regular 
revenues of the hospitals, 
which amount to nearly 
two thirds of that sum 
The property belonging to 
the 1388 hospitals of France 
is valued at one hundred 
millions of dollars, produc 
ing a net income of about 
two million five hundred 
thousand dollars, and the 
number of sick received 
annually not far from five 
hundred thousand. The in- 
habitants of the large towns 
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absorb nearly all the revenues of the hospi- 
tals, the thirty millions of the peasantry being 
left almost destitute. The hospitals in the cit- 
ies are so liberally provided for, that it has 
been seriously questioned whether they did not 
augment public distress by diminishing pri- 
vate responsibility. M. Moreau Christophe, aft- 
er stating the enormous amount which it annu- 
ally costs to support beggary, makes the very 
significant inquiry whether a less sum, wisely 
expended, would suffice to extinguish it entirely. 

These expenditures, heavy as they are and 
must be, when we are informed that, in 1836, 
of the deaths in Paris, between one half and one 
third took place in the hospitals, give but a 
faint idea of the extent of the benevolence of 
the French nation, for there are in Paris alone 
more than 180 private charitable societies and 
institutions. But in spite of all this array of 
charity, there is a fearful amount of suffering 
and destitution in Paris. The public statistics 
show that the number who die annually from 
sheer starvation is by no means too inconsider- 
able to be overlooked in the bills of mortality. 

While speaking of the charitable institutions 
of France, we must not omit to mention one, 
the utility of which is more than questionable, 
although there can be no doubt as to the be- 
nevolent motives in which it had its origin. 
We refer to the Foundling Hospital. Any pa- 
rent to whom the birth of a child is a shame, or 
its maintenance an inconvenience, has but to re- 
pair to the gate of the hospital, deposit the in- 
fant in a “tour,” or box turning upon a pivot, 
ring a bell which summons a porter, and the 
eare for the life of the young being, which na- 
ture has so strictly devolved upon those who 
gave it birth, is at once and forever thrown 
upon strangers. The strongest argument urged 
in favor of this institution is that the lives of 
many children are preserved, who would oth- 
erwise have been murdered before or directly 
after birth. But when we take into account 
the fearful mortality of the infants thus given 
into the charge of hired nurses, there is good 
reason to apprehend that the institution occa- 
sions a greater loss of life than it saves. We 
have not at hand the hospital statistics of the 
last few years; but according to those of the 
latest year within our present reach, out of 
28,942 births, 4792 were abandoned by their 
parents and sent to the hospital. Any institu- 
tion which enables and induces the parents of 
one sixth of the children born in the capital of 


a Christian country, with perfect impunity and | 


without fear of detection, to abandon their off- 
spring almost immediately after birth, must be 
productive of far more evil than it prevents. 
The great law of nature, that the mother must 
have charge of her infant, can not thus be set 
aside with impunity ; nor, we apprehend, is the 
facility with which infants may thus be dis- 
posed of without a very important bearing upon 
the vast proportion which the illegitimate 
births in Paris bear to the legitimate ones. In 


the same year of which we have spoken above, 
quite one third of the births were of the former 
character. 
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MOSCOW, 

WE have not deemed it necessary to encum- 

ber these pages by referring to authorities 
to establish facts which are admitted by all his- 
torians. The prominent events of Napoleon’s 
career need no longer to be proved. The cam- 
paigns of Italy; the expedition to Egypt; the 
march to Austerlitz, Friedland, and Wagram; 
the war in Spain, and the invasion of Russia, 


rative. The questions respecting which there 
is any room for controversy are few. Did Na- 
poleon usurp power? Having obtained power, 
did he trample upon the rights of the people! 
Is he responsible for the wars in which he was 
incessantly involved? What judgment must 
history pass upon the “massacre at Jaffa,” the 
execution of the Duke d’Enghien, and the di- 
voree of Josephine? 

Upon these controverted points the author 
has endeavored to be particularly explicit. 
Upon these subjects he has serupulously given 
his authorities to establish the facts which he 
has recorded. As to opinions respecting Napo- 
leon, the world has been deluged with them. 
These facts, with their documentary proof, are 
presented to the only impartial tribunal which 
can now be found, on earth, to pronounce judg- 
ment upon Napoleon—to the American people. 

England dares not, even now, do justice to 
Napoleon, lest the popular feeling should be 
aroused against the aristocracy, still so domin- 
antinthat land. The Bourbon party in France, 
with its wealth, its rank, and its many intellect- 
ual resources, combines with all in that land 
who are hostile to the government of Louis Na- 
poleon, in casting obloquy on the reputation of 
his renowned uncle. And in our own country 
there are the remains of former party enmities, 
which render it very difficult for many persons 
to contemplate the character of Napoleon with- 
out bias. 

Sut the masses of the American people con- 
stitute an unprejudiced tribunal. They can 
look at facts, regardless of the opinions which 
others have expressed. In view of these facts 
they will form an independent judgment, unbi- 
ased by the party differences of their fathers, 
and uninfluenced by the conflict between aris- 
tocracy and democracy, which again is begin- 
ning to agitate Europe. To this tribunal the 
author presents the record of what Napoleon, 
by universal admission, did To this tribunal 
he presents the explanations, whjch no one will 
deny, that Napoleon uttered. He also, to aid in 
judgment, gives, on all important points, the 
testimony of those who were co-operating with 








Napoleon, and the admissions and severe de- 


are established facts which call only for nar- - 
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nunciations of his foes. The most care- 
ful and thorough investigation of facts 
has led the writer to the conviction, not. 
withstanding the intense prejudices of his 
earlier years, that Napoleon was one of 
the noblest of men. He feels no disposi- 
tion to withhold this avowal. Even ob- 
loquy encountered in the defense of those 
whom we believe to be unjustly assailed 
brings its own reward. When ‘Napoleon 
saw a hospital wagon passing by, laden 
with the mutilated bodies of his friends. 
he did but give utterance to the heart's 
noblest impulses in saying, “ We can not 
refrain from wishing to share the wounds 
of those brave men.” 

The Emperor left Dantzic on the 11th 
of June, and on the 12th arrived at Ko- 
nigsberg. He had here collected immense 
stores for the supply of the army during 
its advance into the barren wastes of 
Russia. The indefatigable mind of the 
Emperor attended to the minutest details 
of these important operations. “The 
day,” says Segur, “was passed in dicta- 
ting instructions on questions of subsist- 
ence and discipline, and the night in re- 
peating them. One general received six 
dispatches from him in one day, all dis- 
playing the most anxious solicitude.” In 
one of these dispatches Napoleon wrote: 
‘*For the masses we are about to move, 
unless proper precautions be adopted, 
the grain of no country could suffice. 
The result of my movements will be the 
concentration of four hundred thousand 
men upon one point. Little, therefore, 
can be expected from the country. We 
must carry every thing with us.”* 





Wladamir 





{ 
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Ow, 


* “ The next war, the one with Russia, grew 
out of the irritation of the latter at the great acces- 
sion of territory to the French empire, and from 
the fear that Napoleon would attempt to reinstate 
Poland. Leaving aside all other ostensible and 
real motives, the war would doubtless have been 
prevented had Napoleon consented to the demand 
of Russia, ‘that the kingdom of Poland should 
never be established, and that her name should be 
effaced forever from every public and official act.’ 
There were other causes of grievances on both 
sides, but not enough to have disturbed the peace 
of Europe could this have been guaranteed. Na- 
poicon consented ‘to bind himself to give no en- 
couragement tending to its re-establishment,” but 
he would not go a step further. The slight of the 
Emperor's sister, by abruptly breaking off the ne 
gotiation of marriage, and the swallowing up of 
the possessions of the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, 
his brother-in-law, were among other incitements 
to hostility ; but the fear that this Colossus, who 
strode with such haughty footsteps over Europe. 
might yet lay his hand on Poland, and wrest from 
him his ill-gotten possessions, was at the bottom 
of the warlike attitude which he assumed. This 
fact, which can not be denied, shows that Napoleon 
had done nothing that could sanction Russia in 
breaking that alliance, offensive and defensive, 
formed at the peace of Tilsit. But France needed 
bur little provocation to jrstify her i: assailing a 
power that, with short intervals, had so long waged an unprovoked war against her Removed so fir from the thea- 
tre of hostilities, Russia had been able to inflict severe troubles on France, while the latter coul do nothing in return 
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The Grand Army was now every where in 
motion. It consisted of about four hundred and 
twenty thousand men, It was divided into 
thirteen corps, exclusive of the Imperial Guard. 
The first corps was commanded by Davoust ; the 
second by Oudinot; the third by Ney; the 

Fons - oe ie 
fourth by Prinee Eugene, Viceroy of Italy; the 
fifth by Poniatewsky ; the sixth by Gouvion St. 
Cyr; the seventh by Regnier; the eighth by 
Jerome, King of Westphalia; the ninth by Vie- 
tor; the tenth by Macdonald; the eleventh by 
Augereau; the twelfth by Murat; the thirteenth 
by the Austrian prince, Schwartzenberg. The 
Imperial Guard, about seventy-five thousand 
strong, advanced in three overwhelming. col- 
umns, headed by the Marshals, Lefebyre, Mor- 
tier, and Bessiéres. This enormous host of 
nearly half a million of men, among whom were 
eighty thousand cavalry, in all the splendor of 
military array, accompanied by six bridge equip- 
ments, one besieging train, several thousand 
provision wagons, innumerable herds of oxen, 
thirteen hundred and sixty-two pieces of cannon, 
twenty thousand carriages and carts of all de- 
scriptions, and the unprecedented number of one 
hundred and eighty-seven thousand horses em- 
ployed in the artillery, the cavalry, and the 
conveyance of baggage, now approached the 
gloomy forest which every where frowns along 
the inhospitable banks of the Niemen.* 

It was midsummer; the weather was superb; 
“the fields were green and the skies were blue.” 
Every bosom in that mighty host was glowing 
with enthusiasm. The glittering eagles, the 
waving banners, the gleam of polished helmets 
and cuirasses, the clash of arms, the tramp and 
neighing of horses, the winding of bugles and 
horns from thousands of martial bands, and the 
incessant bustle and activity, presented a spec- 
tacle of military splendor which earth has never 
paralleled. It was war's most brilliant pageant, 
without any aspect of horror. In three divis- 
ions the army approached the river, to cross 
the stream at points about a hundred miles dis- 
tant from each other. Masses so immense could 
not without confusion traverse the same route. 
but crush her armies.”— The Imperial Guard of Napoleon, 
by J. T. Heapuey, p. 302. 

* “The army was disposed in the following manner in 
front of the Niemen. In the first place, on the extreme 
right, and issuing from Galicia, was Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, with thirty-four thousand Austrians, On their left 
coming from Warsaw, was the King of Westphalia, at 
the head of seventy-nine thousand two hundred West- 
phalians, Saxons, and Poles. By the side of them was the 
Viceroy of Italy, with seventy-nine thousand five hundred 
Bavarians, Italians, and French. Next came the Em- 
peror, with two hundred and twenty thousand men, com- 
manded by the King of Naples, the Prince of Eckmuhi, the 
Dukes of Dantzic, Istria, Reggio, and Elchingen, These 
advancing from Thorn, Marienwerder, and Elbing, on the 
23d of June had assembled in a single mass a league above 
Kowno. Finally, in front of Tilsit was Macdonald, with 
thirty-two thousand five hundred Prussians, Bavarians, 
and Poles, composing the extreme left of the Grand Army.” 
—General Count PurLip DE SEGUR. 

Other accounts vary from this, but not materially. 
General Gourgaud estimates the French army when it 
crossed the Niemen, 325,900 men ; 155,400 of these being 
French troops, and 170,500 those of the allies. 
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They were all directed to meet in the city of 
Wilna, about one hundred miles from the Nie- 
men, About two hundred thousand men were 
with the Emperor. 

On the evening of the 23d of June, 1812, as 
the departing twilight was shrouding in gloom 
the immense forests of firs and pines which dark- 
en the banks of this wild and solitary river, 
these vast columns pressed to the margin of the 
stream. At two o’clock in the morning Napo- 
leon reached his advanced posts in the neigh- 
borhood of Kowno. The banks were savage 
and desolate. He galloped forward, accompa- 
nied by a single aid, to select a favorable spot 
to cross the stream. Not an individual was to 
be seen upon the opposite shore. Not the gleam 
of a single eamp-fire revealed the presence of a 
hostile foree. The Russians, conscious of their 
inability to resist such an army, had adopted a 
desperate measure of defense, which could only 
be possible with a semi-barbarian people, and 
with a government of utter despotism. Alex- 
ander had resolved that Russia should not yield 
to the conqueror of Europe. Te had therefore 
given directions that his army, three hundred 
thousand strong, should retire before the in- 
vaders, that they should blow up behind them 
every bridge, destroy the cities and villages, re- 
move all the necessaries of life, and leave behind 
them to their famishing foes but a desert waste.* 

Napoleon immediately threw three bridges 
over the river, and, before the morning dawned, 
his troops were rapidly defiling across the Nie- 
men, Napoleon took his stand near one of the 
bridges, and encouraged the men as they passed, 
by his presence and exhortations. The heavens 
were rent with shouts of “ Vive I’Empereur” 
as the dense battalions crowded past their be- 
loved chieftain. For two days and two nights 
the impetuous torrent rolled across the stream. 
Napoleon, anxious to overtake the retreating 
Russians, urged his columns forward with the 
utmost celerity. They soon came to a rapid 
river, whose flood, swollen and impetuous from 
recent rains, seemed to arrest their progress. 
A squadron of Polish light horsemen recklessly 
plunged into the turbid stream to swim acrose 
The torrents swept them like bubbles away. A 
few struggled to the opposite shore. Many per- 

* “ The political grandeur of that expedition (to Mos- 
cow) will not hereafter be judged from the wild triumph 
of his enemies, nor its military merits from the declama- 
tion which has hitherto passed as the history of that won- 
drous though unfortunate enterprise. It will not be the 
puerilities of Labaume, of Segur, and their imitators, nor 
even the splendid military and political essay of General 
Jomini, called the Life of Napoleon, which posterity will 
| accept as the measure of a general who carried four hund- 


red thousand men across the Niemen, and a hundred and 
| sixty th d men to M . And with such a military 
| providence, with such a vigilance, so disposing his re- 
| serves, so guarding his flanks, so guiding his masses, that 
| while constantly victorious in front, no post was lost in 
| his rear, no convoy failed, no courier was stopped, not 
even a letter was missing ; the communication with his 
| capital was as regular and certain as if that immense 
; march had been but @ summer excursion of pleasure. 
| However, it failed, and its failure was the safety of the 
| Peninsula’’—Navriser'’s Peninsular War, vol. iv. p. 14. 
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ished, but even in sinking they turned their last 
looks to the Emperor, who, with deep emotion, 
was watching them from the bank, and shout- 
ed ‘Vive Napoleon.” Here Napoleon waited 
three days, till his army was gathered around 
him. Having established hospitals and garri- 
sons, he marched for Wilna, about one hundred 
miles from Kowno. He arrived there with his 
advanced guard on the evening of the 27th, 
having traversed a savage country of firs and 
pines, and having encountered no enemy. Wil- 
na was the capital of those provinces which 
Russia had wrested from dismembered Poland. 
Napoleon had made it the head-quarters of his 
army, Alexander was dancing at a ball in the 
castle of one of his nobles, when intelligence 


was brought to him that the French were cross- | 


ing the Niemen. He immediately withdrew, 
and gave orders for a retreat, first setting fire 
to his provisions and stores, that they might not 
fall into the hands of the French. 

At noon of the 28th of June, Napoleon, sur- 
rounded by his guard of Polish lancers, made 
his publie entry into Wilna. The Poles regard- 
ed him as their liberator. Amid shouts of joy 
the national banner was unfurled. Young men 
embraced each other in the streets, and wept 
for joy. The aged dressed themselves in the 
ancient Polish costume. The National Diet met, 
and declared the re-establishment of Poland, 
and summoned all their countrymen to rally 
around the banner of the conqueror. The en- 


thusiasm was so great that Poland furnished 
Napoleon for the campaign no less than eighty- 


five thousand men, A deputation was sent to 
Napoleon imploring his aid toward the restora- 
tion of the plundered and dismembered king- 
dom. ‘‘ Why,” said the petitioners, “have we 
been effaced from the map of Europe? By what 
right have we been attacked, invaded, dismem- 
bered? What have been our crimes, who our 
judges? Russia is the author of all our woes. 
Need we refer to that execrable day, when, in 
the midst of the shouts of a ferocious conquer- 
or, Warsaw heard the last groans of the popu- 
lation of Praga, which perished entirely by fire 
and sword? These are the titles of Russia to 
Poland. Force has forged them. Force alone 
ean break their fetters. We implore the sup- 
port of the hero to whose name belongs the 
history of the age, and who is endowed with 
the might of Providence. Let the great Napo- 
leon pronounce his fiat that the kingdom of Po- 
land shall exist, and it will be established.” 
Napoleon had but to utter the word, and a 
nation of twenty millions would have sprung 
into being, and would have rallied around his 
banner. But that same word would have also 
repelled from his alliance Prussia and Austria, 
who would have joined their armies to those of 
the Czar, and would have exasperated to’ ten- 
fold intensity the hostility of Russia. The an- 
swer of Napoleon reveals his embarrassment. 
He was willing to encourage the Polish prov- 
inces of Russia, but he was bound by treaty to 


| do nothing to encourage revolt among the sub. 
jects of his allies. “If I had reigned,” he said 
‘‘when the first, second, or third partition of 
| Poland took place, I would have armed my peo- 
ple in your behalf. When I conquered Warsaw 
I instantly restored it to freedom. I approve 
| of your efforts. I will do all in my power to 
| second your resolutions. If you are unanimous, 
you may compel the enemy to recognize your 
rights. But in these widely-extended regions, 
so remote from France, it is mainly through 
your united efforts that you can hope for sue- 
cess, Let the Polish provinces of Russia be an- 
imated by the same spirit which I have wit. 
nessed in the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and Proy. 
idence will crown your efforts with success, | 
must at the same time inform you that J have 
| guaranteed the integrity of the Austrian domin- 
| tons, and can sanction no movement which may 
| endanger the peaceable possession of her Polish 
provinces.” These last words Napoleon wrote 
with anguish. They awoke a responsive emo- 
tion of grief from every Polish heart. Strongly 
as he desired the alliance of regenerated Poland, 
the congenial alliance of a nation who would 
| have shaken off feudal despotism and who would 
| have espoused with ardor the political principles 
of revolutionized France, he was still shackled, 
beyond the possibility of extrication, by his en- 
gagement with Austria and Prussia. The sup- 
plies of his troops, the advance of his re-enforce- 
ments, his communications with France, and 
his retreat in ease of disaster, all depended upon 
their sufferance.* 

Napoleon was now fourteen hundred miles 
from his metropolis, in an uncultivated country 
of almost boundless wastes. Strong as was the 
provocation he had received, and weighty 
were the motives which led to the war, the im 
partial mind is embarrassed in either condem- 
ning or justifying the invasion. It is true thai 
Alexander had enacted hostile decrees against 
France; it is true that he had entered into an 
alliance with the most formidable and most im- 
placable foe of France ; it is true that Napoleon 
could in no possible way, but by excluding En- 
glish goods from the Continent, hope even to 
bring England to consent to peace. It is true 
that the refusal of Russia to fulfill her treaty in 
this respect left Napoleon exposed without re- 
source to the blows of England. Admitting all 
this, still it may be said that it does not justify 
Napoleon in his war of invasion. It was his 








* Napoleon is alike denounced by his enemies for what 
he did and for what he refrained from doing. He has been 
d d, with il severity, for liberating por- 
tions of Italy and the Duchy of Warsaw ; and he is con- 
demned for not doing the same thing to Russian and Aus- 
trian Poland. ‘ He more than once,” says Alison, ‘* touch- 
ed on the still vibrating chord of Polish nationality, and, 
by a word, might have added two hundred thousand Sar- 
matian lances to his standards ; but he did not venture on 
the bold step of re-establishing the throne of Sobieski ; 
and by the half measure of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
permanently excited the jealousy of Russia, without win- 
ning the support of Poland.”—A.ison’s History of Ew 
rope, vol. iv. p. 90. 
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terrible misfortune to be thus situated. Russia 
was an independent kingdom, and hud an un- 


doubted right to exclude French goods from her 


dominions, and to introduce English merchan- 
dise, without regard to the salvation or the de- 
struction of republicanized France. While, 
therefore, many will condemn Napoleon for the 
invasion of Russia, no one can refrain from 
sympathizing with him in that almost resistless 
temptation which led to the enterprise. Alex- 
ander, however, had no right to complain. He 
had already twice abandoned his own country 
to attack Napoleon, without having received 
any provocation. He was now viclating his 
most solemn treaty; and had again, and as a 
token of hostility, entered into an alliance with 
Napoleon’s most implacable foe. But with 
tenfold severity must the voice of History con- 
demn the cabinet of Great Britain for its un- 
ceasing warfare against the elected monarch of 
France. To crush Napoleon, to reinstate the 
Bourbons, and to retain her proud dominion of 
the seas, the government of England organized 
coalition after coalition, and deluged the Conti- 
nent with blood. Napoleon made every effort, 
which a monarch could make, consistently with 
self-respect, to promote peace with England. 
All his efforts were unavailing. The crime of 
the English aristocracy, in instigating these 
sanguinary wars, from nearly all the miseries 
of which England was protected in her sea-girt 
isle, is immeasurably increased by the attempt, 
so ignoble, to throw the blame of these wars 
upon the heroic, but finally immolated victim 
of St. Helena. 

Napoleon remained for eighteen days at Wil- 
na, attending to the innumerable wants of his 
army, organizing the government of the eon- 
quered, or rather, the liberated provinces, and 
awaiting the arrival of supplies for his almost 
countless hosts. Before the middle of July ten 
thousand horses had died from hunger and fa- 
tigue, and though not a battle had been fought, 
more than twenty-five thousand patients encum- 
bered the hospitals. Alexander, alarmed at the 
magnitude of the invasion, in order to gain 
time to effect his retreat, and to obtain re- 
enforeements, sent an envoy to Wilna, under 
pretense of opening negotiations for peace. 
Napoleon received Count Balachoff with kind- 
ness, and expressed the liveliest regret that there 
should have occurred a rupture between him- 
self and the Russian Emperor. The envoy stat- 
ed that if the French army would repass the 
Niemen, Alexander would consent to negotiate. 
Napoleon instantly rejected the proviso. “TI 
will treat here on the field at Wilna,” said 
Napoleon. “Diplomatists will come to no 
conclusion when the exigencies of the case are 
removed. Let Alexander sign admissible pre- 


liminaries, and I will at once repass the Niemen, | 


and thus render peace certain.” Alexander, 
now entangled with a coalition with England, 
declined this proposition. He was concentra- 
ting his troops at the intrenched camp of Drissa, 


| about one hundred and fifty miles further in 
the interior. The various corps of Napoleon’s 
army were pursuing the retreating monarch. 
|Two or three partial actions had ensued be- 
| tween the advanced guard of the French and 
| the rear guard of the Russians. The path of 
| the retiring foe was marked by every species 
of barbaric devastation—the ruin of towns and 
villages, the flames of burning corn-fields, and 
the mutilated bodies of the murdered Poles. 
As the French advanced, the Czar hastily evacu- 
ated his position at Drissa, and ascending the 
Dwina, re-established himself at Witepsk, a 
hundred miles further into the heart of the 
country.* 

On the 16th of July Napoleon left Wilna, 
visiting the various posts of his widely-extend- 
ed army, and, with caution which never slept, 
superintending every movement. Early in the 
morning of the 27th, before the first rays of the 
sun had appeared in the east, he reined in his 
horse upon the summit of a hill which com- 
manded a wide sweep of the valley, where, in 
the midst of fertile fields, the town of Witepsk 
reposed in beauty. Far off in the distance, 
he saw the Russian army encamped in great 
strength. They were upon the other side of the 
Dwina, which here, broad and deep, seemed to 
protect them from their invaders. All the ap- 
proaches to the city were guarded by formida- 
ble intrenchments. The assured aspect of the 
Russians, and their strong position, led Napo- 
leon to believe that they meant to give battle. 

The French army now began rapidly to make 
its appearance. The order of march had been 
laid down by Napoleon so clearly, and with . 
such marvelous skill, and it had been executed 
with such precision, that the various divisions, 
having left the Niemen by different routes, and 
at different periods, and having traversed three 
hundred miles of a wild and hostile country, 
were re-assembled at their appointed rendez- 
vous, near the walls of Witepsk, on the same 
day and at the same hour. As these mighty 
masses of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, with 
all the eumbrous machinery of war, came peur- 
ing down over the hills, a seene of apparently 
chaotic confusion ensued. But the energies of 
a single mind guided every footstep The in- 
termingling currents gradually separated, and 
flowed off in clearly defined chasmels. Perfect 








| * “One great fear of the Russians ws, that their slaves 

would rise up and throw off their oondage ; and it was, 
| therefore, an object to prevent thet having any communi- 
| cation with the French. They nade use of the most im- 
| probable and disgusting fables to excite their terror and 

hatred—and of their ignorarce and degradation, to per- 
| petuate that ignorance ard degradation. It was their 
| dread that the doctrines of the Revolution might loosen 
| their grasp on the wreteied serfs who composed the pop- 
| ulation of the country, that first made them send their 
| barbarous hordes against the French territory ; the con- 
sequence of which 2ow came back to themselves, to their 
infinite horror and surprise, in the shape of an invasion 
which might preduce the same effects. Napoleon should 
have availed himself of the offers that were made him, to 
| detach the serf from the proprietor and the soil.”—Haz- 
| Litt’s Life of Napoleon, vol. iii. p. 57. 
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harmony emerged from the confusion, and as | 
the evening twilight came on, all these vast | 


battalions were encamped in order, and the pro- 
foundest calm succeeded the tumult of the day. 
Napoleon had concentrated in a single day, one 
hundred and eighty thousand men from their 
wide dispersion. The rest of his vast army | 
were either established at posts in his rear, or 
were in the hospitals. 

In the morning a bloody battle ensued, or, 
rather, a series of sanguinary conflicts, as the 
French drove their foes from post to post, and 
approached the city. Night, dark and gloomy, 
separated the combatants. During the day the 
masses of the Russians had been accumulating. 
They were so strong in numbers, and in posi- 
tion, that Napoleon had no doubt that the dawn 
of the morning would usher in a decisive con- 
flict. “To-morrow,” said he to Murat, ‘‘you 
will behold the ‘Sun of Austerlitz.’” 

Before the break of day Napoleon was on 
horseback, preparing for the strife. Soon, how- 
ever, he found, to his great disappointment, that 
the foe had again retreated. The Russians had 
retired during the night so skillfully and silent- 
ly, and with so much order and precipitation, 
that scarcely a trace could be discovered of the 
route they had taken. Napoleon unopposed 
entered the city. It was desolate. All the 
provisions had been destroyed or carried away. 
‘The inhabitants, formerly Poles, had either fled 
or had been driven from their homes by the re- 
treating army. Napoleon was in great perplex- 
ity. He was in the midst of a sterile and dis- 
mal country, of apparently boundless extent, 
abandoned by its inhabitants, and destitute of 
supplies. His horses were dying for want of 
forage, and his troops were perishing of famine. 
He had already penetrated those illimitable 
wastes, nearly five hundred miles beyond Til- 
sit, and yet knew not where to look for a foe. 
It was now the height of summer, and yet in 
reality nothing had been accomplished. He 
called a council of war. The majority advised 
that the army should halt until spring. To this 
advice the Emperor could not listen with pa- 
tience, It was necessary that something should 
be done, to maintain the glory of the imperial 
arms, and to revive the confidence of the sol- 
diers. 

Napoleon aow learned that Alexander had 
assembled his forces at Smolensk, a strong 
walled city aboyt one hundred miles further 
into the interior. On the 13th of August Na- 
poleon again put his forces in motion, marching 
by several different routes to attack the Rus- 
sians, and to cut off their retreat. Crowds of 
Cossacks fled before the invaders, destroying 
all the provisions and fotage which oould be 
found. in the line of march. The heat was in- 


tense, and the sufferings of ihe French dread- 





ful. Their path was marked by the bodies of 
the dying and the dead. On the evening of the 
16th Napoleon arrived before the walls of Smo- 


lensk. The Emperor ascended an eminence to | 


reconnoitre. As he saw the immense columas 
of men gathered within and around the city, and 
distinguished the long array of glittering arms, 
he could not refrain from expressing his satis. 
faction. “At length I have them,” he ex. 
claimed. The walls were thick and high, and 
strongly flanked by towers and bastions. A day 
of hard fighting ensued, during which the Rus- 
sian commander-in-chief dispatched a strong 
corps from the city to cover the flight of the 
inhabitants. Night darkened over the unhappy 
town, and the conflict was still sullenly contin 
ued by the exhausted combatants. Soon after 
midnight thick columns of smoke, pierced by 
pyramidal flames, were seen bursting from all 
quarters of the city. These soon met and 
mingled, enveloping dwellings, magazines, and 
churches in one wild ocean of smoke and fire. 
The day had been hot and sultry, the night was 
serene and beautiful. The Emperor sat in 
front of his tent surrounded by the carnage and 
the wreck of battle, gazing in gloomy silence 
upon the awful conflagration. “The spectacle,” 
said Napoleon, “resembled that offered to the 
inhabitants of Naples by an eruption of Ve- 
suvius.” 

About two o’clock in the morning of the 18th, 
a division of the French army succeeded in 
penetrating within the walls. They found that 
the Russians had evacuated the city, which they 
had set on fire, leaving their dead and wound 
ed in the midst of the burning ruins. Napoleon 
entered, over huge heaps of mangled bodies, 
blackened by smoke and flame, many of whom 
still retained life and consciousness. The French 
soldiers were horror-stricken at the revolting 
spectacle. The first cares of the Emperor were 
devoted to the suffering wretches, who had 
been thus cruelly abandoned by their comrades. 
A pacific overture was dispatched from this 
city, by Berthier, to the Russian general, which 
was concluded by the following remarkable 
words: 

“ The Emperor commands me to entreat you, 
that you will present his compliments to the 
Emperor Alexander, and say, that neither the 
vicissitudes of war, nor any other circumstance, 
ean impair the friendship which he entertains 
for him.” 

As soon as the light of the morning dawned, 
Napoleon ascended an ancient turret, from an 
embrasure of which, with his telescope, he dis- 
cerned in the distance the retreating Russians 
The army had divided, one half taking the road 
to St. Petersburg, the other, under Bagratian, 
that toward Moscow. Napoleon ordered a vig- 
orous pursuit, which was confided to Ney, to 
be made in the direction of Moscow. 

A Russian priest had heroically remained in 
the blazing city, to minister to the wounded. 
The venerable man had been taught that Napo- 
leon was a fiend incarnate, recklessly deluging 
the world in blood and woe. He was brought 
before the Emperor, and, in fearless tones, he 
reproached Napoleon with the destruction of 
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che city. Napoleon listened to him attentively 
and respectfully. 

“But,” said he to him at last, “has your 
church been burned?” “No, sire!” the priest 
replied, “God will be more powerful than 
you. He will protect it, for I have opened it 
to all the unfortunate people whom the destruc- 
tion of the city has deprived of a home.” 

“You are right,” rejoined Napoleon, with 
emotion. “Yes! God will watch over the in- 
nocent victims of war. He will reward you for 
your courage. Go, worthy priest, return to 
your post. Had all the clergy followed your 
example, they had not basely betrayed the mis- 
sion of peace they have received from Heaven. 
If they had not deserted the temples, which 
their presence alone renders sacred, my soldiers 
would have spared your holy edifices. We are 
all Christians. Your God is our God.” 

Saying this, Napoleon sent the priest back to 
his church with an eseort, and some succors. 
A shriek of terror arose from the inmates of the 
church, when they saw the French soldiers en- 
tering. But the priest immediately quieted 
their alarm. “Be not afraid,” said he, “I have 
seen Napoleon. I have spoken to him. O, how 
have we been deceived, my children. The Em- 
peror of France is not the man he has been 
represented to you. He and his soldiers wor- 
chip the same God that we do. The war that 
he wages is not religious; it is a political quar- 
rel with our Emperor. His soldiers fight only 


against our soldiers. They do not slaughter, 


as we have been told, women and children.” 
The priest then commenced a hymn of thanks- 
giving, in which they all joined with tearful 
eyes.* 

The enemy were soon overtaken and attack- 
ed with fearful slaughter. The retreat and the 
pursuit were continued with unabated vigor. 
Napoleon, though in the midst of uninterrupted 
victories, was still experiencing all the calami- 
ties of defeat. A ravaged country, plunged into 
the abyss of misery, was spread around him. 
Provisions were with great difficulty obtained. 
His troops were rapidly dwindling away, from 
exhaustion and famine. Fifteen large brick 


buildings, which had been saved from the flames | troo 


in Smolensk, were crowded with the sick and 
wounded. Large numbers had also been left 
behind, at Wilna and at Witepsk. The surgeons 
were compelled to tear up their own linen for 
bandages, and when this failed, to take paper, 
and finally, to use the down gathered from the 
birch trees in the forest. Many deaths were 
cecurring from actual starvation. The anguish 
of the Emperor was intense, and the most mel- 
ancholy forebodings overshadowed the army. 
To retreat, exposed Napoleon to the derision of 
Europe. To remain where they were, was cer- 
tain destruction. To advance, was the dictate 
of despair. 

Alexander had left his army and hastened to 


* Segur’s History of the Expedition to Moscow, vol. i. 
233. 








Moscow. It was a weary march of five hundred 
miles from Smolensk to this renowned capital 
of Russia. Napoleon resolved, with his exhanst- 
ed and half-famished troops, to press on. He 
supposed that in Moscow he should find food 
and rest. He had not thought it possible that 
Alexander would burn the dwellings of a city 
containing three hundred thousand inhabitants. 

Alexander remained in Moscow but a few 
days. Arrangements were made for the con- 
flagration of the city, should Napoleon succeed 
in taking it. The Czar then hastened to St. 
Petersburg, where “Te Deums” were sung in 
the churches for the constant victories obtained 
by the Russian troops. When Napoleon was 
informed of this cireumstance, he exclaimed, 
“Te Deums! they dare then to lie, not only to 
man, but to God.” 

On the 28th of August, Napoleon resumed 
the pursuit. It was a march of awful suffering. 
Day after day, and night after night, the ex- 
hausted army pressed on, encountering every 
obstacle, and occasionally engaging in bloody 
skirmishes, until the evening of the 4th of Sep- 
tember. They then found an hundred and 
twenty thousand Russians, strongly intrenched, 
on the broken and rocky banks of the Moskwa, 
near the village of Borodino. General Kutusoff 
had here accumulated all his forces, in the most 
advantageous positions, resolved to make a des- 
perate stand in defense of the capital. Six 
hundred pieces of heavy artillery were ranged 
in battery. A vast redoubt was thrown up, 
upon a height which commanded the whole 
plain. Side batteries were also placed, by their 
eross fires, to mow down any advancing foe. 
Behind these formidable field-works 170,000 
men were arrayed to meet the shock of battle. 

The French army, numbering 120,000 men, 
in three great columns, approached the field. 
Napoleon rode forward, to an eminence in front 
of his advance guard, and carefully serutinizing 
the position of the foe, with his accustomed 
promptness instantly decided upon his point of 
attack. Immediately issuing the necessary or- 
ders to his generals, he retired to his tent and 
dictated the following proclamation to his 


~ Soldiers! the battle is at hand which you 
have so long desired. Henceforth the victory 
depends upon yourselves. It has become neces- 
sary, and will give you abundance. Conduet 
yourselves as you did at Austerlitz, Friedland, 
Witepsk, and Smolensk. Let the remotest pos- 
terity recount your actions on this day. Let 
your countrymen say of you all, ‘He was in 
that great battle under the walls of Moscow.’” 
These words were received with enthusiasm, 
and shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur,” rolled along 
the lines. 

The night was cold and dark. Heavy clouds. 
obscured the sky, and a drizzling rain began to 
fall upon the weary army. A chill autumnal 
wind moaned through the forests, and swept 
the bleak heights of Borodino. The bivouac fires 
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of the Russians flamed in an immense semi- 
cirele, extending for many miles. The French 
troops, as they arrived and took their positions, 
also kindled their fires. Napoleon pitched his 
tent in the midst of the squares of the Old 
Guard. His anxiety was so great during the 
night, lest the enemy should again retreat, that 
he could not be persuaded to give himself any 
repose. He was continually dictating dispateh- 
es until midnight, and was sending messengers 
to ascertain if the Russians still held their 
ground. It was a gloomy hour, and gloom 
overshadowed the soul of Napoleon. The pe- 
numbra of his approgching fate seemed to dark- 
en his path. Tidings of disaster rolled in upon 
him. A courier brought the news of the fatal 
battle of Salamanca, and of the weeupation of 
Madrid by Lord Wellington.* 

He had just been informed that Russia had 
made peace with Turkey, and that a powerful 
Russian army, thus released, was hastening to 
attack him from the mouths of the Danube. 
He also learned that Bernadotte, with treason 
which has consigned his name to infamy, had 
allied the armies of Sweden with those of the 
great despot of the North.+ He read some of 
the proclamations of Alexander to his people. 





* “ During the course of the evening, intelligence was 
received at head-quarters of the disastrous battle of Sala- 
manca. Napoleon, though on the verge of fate himself, 
showed, on this no indulg for the faults of 
his lieutenant, and bitterly inveighed against the rashness 
of Marmont, which had endangered all his in 





In the bitterness which inspired them, and in 
the reckless acts of destruction with which Alex. 
ander was resisting the approach of his foe, he 
saw indications of malignity on the part of his 
old friend, for which he knew not how to ac- 
count. As he caused these proclamations to be 
read over to him again and again, he exclaimed, 

“What can have wrought such a change in 
the Emperor Alexander! Whence has sprung 
all the venom which he has infused into the 
quarrel! Now there is nothing but the force 
of arms which can terminate the contest. War 
alone can put a period to all. It was to avoid 
such a necessity that I was so careful, at the 
outset of the contest, not to implicate myself by 
any declarations in favor of the re-establishment 
of Poland. Now I see that my moderation was 
a fault.” 

In the midst of these melancholy reflections, 
a courier arrived, bringing him a letter from 
Maria Louisa, and the portrait of his idolized 
son. The dawn, which was to usher in a bloody 
and perhaps a decisive battle, was approaching. 
It was supposed that the Emperor would post- 
pone opening the box, containing the lineaments 
of his child. But his impatience was so great, 
that he ordered it immediately to be brought to 
his tent. At the sight of the much loved feat- 
ures of his son, Napoleon melted into tears. The 
royal infant was painted, seated in his cradle, 
playing with a cup and ball. The affectionate 
father wished that his officers, and even the 





Spain.”—A.ison’s History of Europe, vol. iii. p. 561. 
Respecting this event Coionel Napier thus writes : ‘‘Na- 
poleon had notice of Marmont’s defeat as early as the 2d 
of September, a week before the battle of Borodino. The 
hews was carried by Colonel Fabvier However, the Duke 
of Ragusa (Marmont), suffering alike in body and in mind, 
had excused himself with so little strength or clearness, 
that the Emperor, contemptuously remarking that the dis- 
patch contained more complicate stuffing than a clock, de- 
sired his war minister to demand why Marmont had deliv- 
ered battle without the orders of the king * Why he had not 
made his operations subservient to the general plan of the 
campaign! Why he broke from the defensive into offen- 
sive operations, before the army of the centre joined him! 
Why he would not wait even two days for Chauvet's cav- 
airy, which he knew were close at hand. * From personal 
vanity,’ said the Emp , with ng sternness, ‘the 
Duke of Ragusa has sacrificed the interests of his country, 
and the good of my service ; he is guilty of the crime of 
insubordination, and is the author of all this misfortune.’ 
But Napoleon's wrath, so just, and apparently so danger- 
ous, could not, even in its first violence, overpower his | 
early friendship. With a kindness, the recollection of which | 
must now pierce Marmont’s inmost soul, twice in the | 
same letter he desired that these questions might not even 
be put to his unhappy lieutenant, until his wounds were | 
cured and his health re-established.”"—N ap. vol. iii. p. 336. | 
+ “In this great contest between Aristocracy and De- 
mee the ranks of the former were joined by one who 
had been its most determined enemy. Bernadotte, being 
thrown almost singly among the ancient courts and no- 
bility, did every thing to merit his adoption by them, and 
succeeded. But his success must have cost him dear, as, 





in order to obtain it, he was first obliged to abandon his 
old companions and the authors of his glory in the hour of 
peril. At a later period he did more ; he was secn march- 
ing over their bleeding corses, joining with all their, and 
his former enemies, to overwhelm the country of his birth, 
and thereby place that of his adoption at the mercy of the 
first Czar who should be ambitious of reigning over the 
Baltic."—Count PHILIP DE SEGUR. 


ec m soldiers, whom he regarded as his 
children, might share his emotions. With his 
own hand he conveyed the picture outside of 
his tent, and placed it upon a chair, that all 
who were near might see it. Groups of war- 
worn veterans gathered around, and gazed in 
silence, upon the beautiful picture of happy, 
peaceful life. It presented a strong contrast to 
the horrid scenes of demoniac war. At last 
Napoleon said sadly to his secretary, “Take it 
away, and guard it carefully. He sees a field 
of battle too soon.” 

Napoleon entered his tent, and retired to that 
part where he slept, which was separated, by 
a partition of eloth, from the portion which was 
oceupied by the aids in attendance. Fatigue 
and anxiety had brought on a feverish irritation 
and violent thirst, which he in vain endeavored 
to quench during the night. His anxiety was 
| so great that he could not sleep. He expressed 
| great solicitude for the exhausted and destitute 

| condition of his soldiers, and feared that they 
- | would hardly have strength, to support the 
terrible conflict of the next day. In this crisis, 
he looked upon his well trained guard, as his 
main resouree. He sent for Bessiéres, who had 
command of the guard, and inquired, with 
particularity, respecting their wants and their 
supplies. He directed that these old soldiers 
should have three days’ biseuit and rice dis- 
tributed among them, from their wagons of 
reserve. Apprehensive lest his orders might be 








neglected, he got up, and inquired of the grer- 
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adiers on guard, at the entrance of his tent, if 
they had received these provisions. Returning 
to his tent, he fell again into a broken sleep. 
Not long after, an aid, having occasion to speak 
to the Emperor, found him sitting up in his bed, 
supporting his fevered head with both of his 
hands, absorbed in painful musings. He appear- 
ed much dejected. 

“ What is war,” he saidsadly. “‘Itis a trade 
of barbarians. The great art consists in being 
the strongest on a given point. A great day is 
at hand. The battle will be a terrible one. I 
shall lose twenty thousand men.” 

He had been suffering during the preceding 
day excruciating pain. When riding along he 
had been observed to dismount frequently, and 
resting his head against a cannon, to remain 
there, for some time, in an attitude of suffering. 
He was afflicted temporarily with a malady* 
induced by fever, fatigue, and anxiety, which 
perhaps more than any other, prostrates moral 
and physical strength. A violent and incessant 
eough, cut short his breathing. 

As soon as the first dawn of light was seen in 
the east, Napoleon was on horseback, surround- 
ed by his generals. The energies of his mind, 
triumphed over his bodily sufferings. The 
vapors of a stormy night were passing away, 
and soon the sun rose in unclouded brilliance. 
Napoleon smiled, and pointing toward it ex- 
claimed, “‘ Behold the sun of Austerlitz.”” The 
cheering words flew, with telegraphic speed, 
along the French lines, and were every where 
received with enthusiastic acclamations. Na- 
poleon stood upon one of the heights of Boro- 
dino, scrutinizing the field of battle, and the 
immense columns of Russian troops, in long 
black masses, moving to and fx over the plain. 
Though accompanied by but a few attendants, 
in order to avoid attracting the enemy’s fire, he 
was observed by the Russians. The immediate 
discharge of a battery, broke the silence of the 
seene, and the first shot, which was to usher in 
that day of blood, whistled through the group. 

Napoleon then gave the signal for the onset. 
A terrifie peal of echoing thunder, instantane- 
ously burst from the plain. The horrid carnage 
of horrid war commenced. Three hundred 
thousand men, with all the most formidable 
enginery of destruction, fell upon each other. 
From 5 o'clock in the morning until the middle 
of the afternoon, the tides of battle rapidly 
ebbed and flowed in surges of blood. Davoust 
was struck from his horse by a cannon ball, 
which tore the steed to pieces. As he- was 
plunged headlong and stunned upon the gory 
plain, word was conveyed to the Emperor, that 
the marshal was dead. He received the dis- 
astrous tidings in sad silence. But the wound- 
ed marshal soon rose from the ground, mount- 
ed another horse, and the intelligence was sent 
te the Emperor that the Prince of Eekmuhl was 
again at the head of his troops. ‘God be 
praised,” Napoleon cried out with fervor. 


* Dysuria. 








General Rapp received four wounds. A ball 
finally struck him on the hip and hurled him 
from his horse. He was carried bleeding from 
the field. This was the twenty-second wound 
which General Rapp had received. Napoleon 
hastened to see his valiant friend. As he kindly 
took his hand, he said, “Is it always then your 
turn to be wounded f” 

Napoleon had with him a young officer, to 
whom he was strongly attached, Count Augus- 
tus Caulaincourt, brother of Caulaincourt, the 
Duke of Vicenza. During the anxious night 
before the battle this young man did not close 
his eyes. Wrapped in his cloak, he threw him- 
self on the floor of his tent, with his eyes fixed 
upon the miniature of his young bride, whom 
he had left but a few days after their marriage. 
In the heat of the battle Count Caulaincourt 
stood by the side of the Emperor, awaiting his 
orders, Word was brought that General Mont- 
brun, who had been ordered to attack a re- 
doubt, was killed. Count Caulaincourt was 
immediately instructed to succeed him. As he 
put spurs to his horse, he said, “1 will be at 
the redoubt immediately, dead or alive.” 

He was the first to surmount the parapet. 
At that moment a musket-ball struck him dead. 
He had hardly left the side of the Emperor ere 
intelligence was brought of his death. The bro- 
ther of the unfortunate young man was stand- 
ing near, deeply afflicted. Napoleon moved to 
his side, and said in a low tone of voice, “ You 
have heard the intelligence. If you wish, you 
can retire.” The Duke, in speechless grief, lifted 
his hat and bowed, declining the offer. The 
mangled remains of the noble young man were 
buried in the blood-red redoubt on the field 
of Borodino. 

Thus all day long, tidings of victory and of 
death, were reaching the ears of the Emperor. 
With melancholy resignation he listened to the 
recital of courier after courier, still watching 
with an eagle eye, and guiding with unerring 
skill, the tremendous energies of battle. From 
the moment the conflict commenced his plan 
was formed, and he entertained no doubt what- 
ever of success. During the whole day he held 
in reserve the troops of the Imperial Guard, 
consisting of about 20,000 men, refusing to al- 
low them to enter into the engagement. When 
urged by Berthier, in a moment of apparently 
fearful peril, to send them forward to the aid 
of his hard pressed army, he replied calmly, 
“No! the battle can be won without them. 
And what if there should be another battle to- 
morrow!” 

Again in the midst of the awful carnage, 
when the issues of the strife seemed to tremble 
in the balance, and he was pressed to march 
his indomitable guard into the plain, he quietly 
replied, “The hour of this battle is not yet 
come. It will begin in two hours more.” 

The well-ordered movements of Napoleon's 
massive columns pressed more and more heavily 


| upon the Russians, Exch hour some new bat- 
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tery “opened its destructive fire upon their be- 
wildered and crowded ranks. The Russians 
had commenced fighting behind their intrench- 
ments, The French, more active and perfectly 
disciplined, rushed upon the batteries, and 
trampling their dying and dead beneath their 
feet, poured like an inundation over the ram- 
parts. Gradually the surges of battle rolled 
toward the great redoubt. At last all the fury 
of the conflict seemed concentered there. Be- 
hind, and upon those vast intrenchments, one 
hundred thousand men were struggling. Dense 
volumes of sulphurous smoke enveloped the 
combatants. Incessant flashes of lightning, 
accompanied by a continuous roar of deafening 
thunder, burst from this cloud of war. Within 
its midnight gloom, horsemen, infantry and ar- 
tillery, rushed madly upon each other. They 
were no longer visible. Napoleon gazed calmly 
and silently upon that terrible volcano, in the 
hot furnace of whose crater fires, his troops, 
with the energies of desperation, were contend- 
ing. The struggle was short. Soon the flames 
were quenched in blood. The awful roar of 
battle abated. The passing breeze swept away 
the smoke; and the glittering helmets of the 
French cuirassiers gleamed through the em- 
brasures, and the proud eagles of France flut- 
tered over the gory bastions. 

The sun was now descending. The Russian 

army sullenly commenced its retreat, but with 
indomitable courage disputing every inch of 
ground. The carnage wotld have been far 
more dreadful, had Napoleon let loose upon 
the retreating foe, the terrible energies of his 
guard. But influenced by the united dictates 
of prudence and humanity, he refused. In a 
military point of view he has been very severely 
censured for this. He said at the time to Gen- 
eral Dumas and Count Daru. 

“People will, perhaps, be astonished that I 
have not brought forward my reserves to ob- 
tain greater success. But I felt the necessity 
of preserving them, to strike a decisive blow 
in the great battle which the enemy will prob- 
ably give to us in the plains in front of Moscow. 
The success of the action in which we have 
been engaged, was secured. But it was my 
duty to think of the general result of the cam- 
paign, and it was for that I spared my reserves.” 

Sir Archibald Alison, who is not unfrequently 
magnanimous in his admissions, says truly— 
“ Had the guard been seriously injured at Boro- 
dino, it is doubtful if any part of the army of 
which it was the heart, and of which, through 
every difficulty it sustained the courage, would 
have repassed the Niemen. It is one thing to 
hazard a reserve in a situation where the loss 
it may sustain may very easily be repaired; it 
is another and a very different thing to risk its 
existence in the centre of an enemy’s country, 
at. a distance from re-enforcements, when its ruin 
may endanger the whole army.” 

Napoleon, with his accustomed generosity, 
took no credit for this extraordinary achieve- 





ment to himself. He ascribed the victory te to 
his soldiers and his generals. “The Russian 
troops,” said he, at St. Helena, ‘‘are brave, and 
their whole army was assembled at the Mosk- 
wa. They reckoned 170,000 men, including 
those in Moscow. Kutusoff had an excellent 
position, and occupied it to the best advantage, 
Every thing was in his favor—superiority of 
infantry, of cavalry, and of artillery, a first-rate 
position, and a great number of redoubts—and 
yet he was beaten. Ye intrepid heroes, Murat, 
Ney, Poniatowski, to you belongs the glory. 
What noble and brilliant actions will history 
have to record. She will tell how our intrepid 
cuirassiers forced the redoubts, and sabered the 
cannoneers at their pieces. She will recount 
the heroie devotion of Montbrun and of Caul- 
aincourt, who expired in the midst of their glo 
ry. She will tell what was done by our can- 
noneers, exposed upon the open plain, against 
batteries more numerous, and covered by good 
embankments; and she will make mention also 
of those brave foot soldiers, who, at the most 
critical moment, instead of requiring encour- 
agement from their general, exclaimed, ‘Have 
no fear; your soldiers have all sworn to con- 
quer to-day, and they will conquer.’ What 


parallels to such glorious deeds can future ages 
Or will falsehood and calumny pre- 


produce? 
vail?” 

The evening of victory was not an evening of 
exultation. Napoleon was silent, and appeared 
absorbed in melancholy thought. Every one 
around him had te mourn the loss of a brother, 
a relative, or a friend. Forty-three generals 
had been either killed or wounded. Thirty 
thousand of the soldiers had also been struck 
down by the sabres or the shot of the enemy. 
These were dreadful tidings to send back to Par- 
is, to the widows and to the orphans, The vic- 
tory of Borodino shrouded France in mourning. 
The loss of the Russians was still more dread- 
ful. Fifty thousand were stretched upon the 
field, weltering in blood. 

The sun had not yet gone down, and the sul- 
len roar of the retreating battle was still heard 
in the distance, when Napoleon mounted his 
horse to ride over the field, which was strewed 
with the wounded and the dead. The horror 
of the scene no imagination can depict, An 
autumnal storm had again commenced. The 
clouds hung low and dark in the gloomy sky. 
A eold and chilling rain drenched the gory 
ground, and the wounded struggled with con- 
vulsive agony in beds of mire. A violent wind 
moaned through the sombre firs and pines of 
the north. Villages, converted into heaps of 
blackened and smouldering ruins, deformed the 
plain. Every where was to be seen only the 
aspects of ruin, misery, death. Soldiers, black- 
ened with powder and spotted with blood, were 
wandering over the field, in the increasing dark- 
ness of the tempestuous night, picking up the 
mutilated bodies in which life was not yet ex- 
tinet, and seeking for food in the haversacks of 
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the dead. No songs of victory were heard, no foes over the dreary plains. They were every 
shouts of triumph. Great numbers of the! where victorious, and yet they obtained no re- 
wounded were found in the ravives and gullies, sults from their victories. Rostopehin was 
where they had drazged themselves to escape | making effectual preparations for the conflagra- 
the tempest of shot, the trampling of iron hoofs, | tion of the capital, and was urging, by every 
and the crush of artillery wheels. Mutilated) means in his power, the evacuation of the city 
horses, maddened with pain, limped over the by the inhabitants, 

ground, or reared and plunged in dying ago-| About noon of the 14th of September, Napo- 
nies. From every direction a wail of woe filled leon, cautiously advancing through a country 
the ear. The field of battle extended over sev- | of excessive monotony and gloom, from the sum- 
eral miles of hills, and forests, and wild ravines. | mit of a hill, deseried in the distance the glit- 
Many of the wretched victims of the strife lin- | tering domes and minarets of Moscow. He rein- 
gered upon the ground, deluged by the cold | ed in his horse, and exclaimed, “Behold! yon- 
storm, for many days and nights before they | der is the celebrated city of the Czars.” After 
were found. Not a few must have perished | gazing upon it, through his telescope, for a few 


| 


from the prolonged agonies of starvation. Some, moments in silence, he remarked, “It was full 


of the wounded were seen straightening a bro- | time!” 


ken limb by binding a branch of a tree tightly 
against it, and then, with the fractured bones 
grating, hobbling along in search of help. One 
poor ereature was found alive, and actively 
conscious, with both legs and one arm shot off. 
A wounded Russian lived several days in the 
carcass of a horse, which had been eviscerated 
bya shell. His only food was what he gnawed 
from the inside of the animal. It is a duty to 
record these revolting details, that war may be 
seen in its true a&pect. ‘ 

« Amid the heaps of slain,” says Count Segur, 
“we were obliged to march over, in following 
Napoleon, the foot of one of our horses came 
down upon a wounded man, and extorted from 
him a last sign of life and suffering. The Em- 
peror, hitherto silent, and whose heart was op- 
pressed at the number of the victims, shrieked 
at the sight. He felt relieved in uttering cries 
of indignation, and lavishing the attentions of 
humanity upon this unfortunate creature. To 
soothe his feelings, some one remarked, that ‘it 
was only a Russian.’ He replied with warmth, 
‘After victory there are no enemies, but only 
nen.’ He dispersed the officers of his suite to 
succor the wounded, who were heard groaning 
in every direction, Napoleon devoted the same 
care to the wounded Russians which he bestow- 
ed upon his own soldiers. In the midst of these 
scenes it was announced to him that the rear- 
guard of Kutusoff was about to advance upon 
the important town of Mojaisk. ‘Very well,’ 
Napoleon replied; ‘we will still remain some 
hours longer with our unfortunate wounded.’ ”* 

The Russians continued slowly to retreat to- 
ward Moscow, establishing their batteries wher- 
ever they could make a stand, even for a few 
hours. They drove before them the wretched 
serfs, blew up the bridges behind them, burned 
the towns, as they passed along, and carried 
away or destroyed all the provisions and for- 
age. For seven days, the French, emaciate and 
desponding, with tottering steps pursued their 





* “ Napoleon,” says General Gourgaud, “ is, of all gen- 
erals, whether ancient or modern, the one who has paid 
the greatest attention to the wounded. The intoxication 
of victory never could make him forget them. His first 
thought after every battle was always of them.” 


| ‘The soldiers, thinking that their sufferings 
| Were now at an end, and anticipating good 
| quarters and abundant supplies, gave way to 
transports of exultation. Shouts of ‘‘ Moscow! 
Moscow!” spread from rank to rank, and all 
quickened their pace to gain a view of the ob- 
ject of their wishes’ They approached the 
city. To their amazement, they met but si- 
lence and solitude. The astounding intelligence 
was brought to Napoleon that the city was ut- 
terly deserted. A few miserable creatures, who 
had been released from the prisons to engage 
in the congenial employment of setting fire to 
the city as soon as the French should have tak- 
en possession, were found in the streets. They 
were generally intoxicated, and presented a 
squalid and hideous spectacle, Napoleon was 
amazed at the entire abandonment of the city. 
Rumors of the intended conflagration reached 
his ears. Such an awful sacrifice he had not 
supposed it possible for any people to make. 
None but a semi-barbarian nation, under the 
influence of an utter despotism, could be driven 
to such an act. More than a hundred thousand 
of the wretched inhabitants—driven by the'sol- 
diery from the city, parents and children—per- 
ished of cold and starvation in the woods. Oth- 
er countless thousands, who had attached them- 
selves to the army of Kutusoff, perished from 
fatigue and exposure. Napoleon, as if anxious 
to avoid the sight of the desolate streets, did 
not enter Moscow. He stopped at a house in 
the suburbs, and appointed Mortier governor 
of the capital. 

“ Permit,” said he, “no pillage. Defend the 
place alike against friends and foes.” The sol- 
diers dispersed through the city in search of 
provisions and quarters. Many of the inhabit- 
ants had left in such haste, that the rich orna- 
ments of the ladies were found on their toilets, 
and the letters and gold of men of business on 
their desks, 

Napoleon was now more than two thousand 
five hundred miles from Paris. The apprehen- 
sion of some dreadful calamity oppressed his 
jmind. He threw himself upon a couch for re- 
| pose, but he could not sleep. Repeatedly dur- 
| ing the night he called his attendants, to ask 
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if any accident had occurred. In the morning 
he removed his head-quarters to the gorgeous 


palace of the Kremlin, the imperial seat of the | 


ancient monarchs of Russia. Napoleon, accord- 
ing to his custom, wrote immediately to the 
Emperor Alexander, proposing terms of peace. 
A Russian officer, who was found in the hospi- 
tal, was made bearer of the letter. 
“Whatever,” wrote Napoleon, “may be the 
vicissitudes of war, nothing can diminish the 
esteem felt by me for my friend of Tilsit and 
Erfurth.” It will be observed that Napoleon 


reiterated these assurances of friendly feelings, | 


for he supposed that Alexander was forced into 
hostile measures by the Queen-mother and the 
uobles. 


mind was oppressed with the forebodings of 
some dreadful calamity. 

It was the 16th of September, 1812. At mid- 
night, Napoleon, in utter exhaustion of body 
| and of mind, retired to rest. The gales of ap- 
| proaching winter shrieked portentously around 
| the towers of the Kremlin. Suddenly the ery 
| of “ Fire!” resounded through the streets. Far 

off in the east, immense volumes of billowy 
| smoke, pierced with flame, were rolling up into 
the stormy sky. Loud explosions of bursting 
| Shells and upheaving mines scattered death and 
dismay around. Suddenly the thunders as of 
an earthquake were heard in another direction. 
| A score of buildings were thrown into the air, 
| Flaming projectiles, of the most combustible 


The day passed in establishing the army in | and unquenchable material, were scattered in 
their new quarters. The soldiers wandered | all directions, and a new volcano of smoke and 
through the deserted streets, and established | flame commenced its ravages. Earthquake suc- 
themselves in the most gorgeous palaces. Some | ceeded earthquake, voleano followed volcano. 
twenty theusand men and women, of the low- |The demon of the storm seemed to exult in its 
est class, fierce and revolting in aspect, gradu- | high carnival of destruction. The flames were 
ally stole from their hiding-places and mingled | swept in all directions. A shower of fire de 
with the French troops. Ten thousand pris-|scended upon all the dwellings and all the 
oners, whom Rostopehin had liberated, were | streets. Mines were sprung, shells burst, can- 
stealthily preparing to convert the magnificent | non were discharged, wagons of powder and 
metropolis into a vast infernal machine for the | magazines blew up, and in a few hours of inde- 
destruction of the French army. Immense mag- | scribable confusion and dismay the whole vast 
azines of powder were placed beneath the Krem- | city was wrapped in one wild ocean of flame. 
lin, where Napoleon and his staff were quar- | The French soldiers shot the incendiaries, bay- 
tered, and beneath other large palaces which | oneted them, tossed them into the flames; but 


would be filled with soldiers. Shells and other 
destructive engines of war were secreted, in vast 
quantities, in chambers and cellars, that their 
explosion might destroy those who should at- 
tempt to extinguish the flames. The fountains 
had been destroyed, the water-pipes eut, the 
fire-engines carried off or rendered useless, In 
this barbaric act, unparalleled in the history 
of the world, the despotie government of Rus- 
sia paid no more regard to its subjects than if 
they had been wolves. 

These preparations were secretly made, and, 
in the confusion of the entrance into the city, 
were not observed by the French. Still there 
were rumors of the approaching conflagration 
which, in connection with the strange abandon- 
ment of the city, filled the minds of the captors 
with undefinable dread. The day, however, 
passed in tranquillity. 

As night approached, gloomy clouds darken- 
ed the sky, and a fierce equinoctial gale howled 
over the metropolis. The houses were of wood. | 
A long drought had prepared the city for the 


| 


still, like demons, they plied their work. 
Napoleon awoke early in the morning, and 
looked out upon the flames which were sweep- 
ing through all parts of the city. For the first 
time in his life he appeared excessively agitated. 
His far reaching mind apprehended at a glance, 
the measurelessness of the calamity which was 
impending. He hurriedly paced his apartment, 
dictated hasty orders, and from his window 
| anxiously watched the progress of the fire. The 
Kremlin was surrounded with gardens and 
shrubbery, and seemed for a time to afford 
shelter from the flames. But mines of powder 
were in its vaults, with various combustibles 
arranged to communicate the fire. As Napo- 
leon gazed upon the conflagration he exclaimed, 
“ What a frightful spectacle! such a number of 
palaces! the people are genuine Scythians.” 
“ Not even the fictions of the burning of Troy,” 
said Napoleon afterward, “though heightened 
by all the powers of poetry, could have equaled 
the reality of the destruction of Moscow.” 
During the whole of the 17th, and of the ensu- 





| 


fire. God seemed to co-operate with the Rus-| ing night, the gale increased in severity and 
sians. Napoleon was a victor. He had march-| the fire raged with unabated violence. The 
ed in triumph more than two thousand miles | city now seemed but the almost boundless crater 
from his capital; he had taken the metropolis | ofaninextinguishable valeano. Various colored 
of the most powerful nation on the Continent, | flames, shot up to an immense height into the 
though that nation was aided by the coalition | air. Incessant explosions of gunpowder, salt- 
of England, Spain, Portugal, and Sweden. Eu-| petre and brandy deafened the ear. Projectiles 
rope was amazed at such unequaled achieve- | of iron and stone, and burning rafters, were 
ments. They surpassed all that Napoleon had hurled far off into the surrounding plain, crush- 
accomplished before ; and yet the victor, in this ing many in their fall. Multitudes, encircled 
hour of amazing triumph, was desponding. His, by the flames, in the narrow streets, were mis- 
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erably burned to death. The scene of confusion 
and dismay has probably never been equaled. 
The soldiers, stifled with smoke, singed with 
flame, and lost in the streets of the burning city, 
fled hither and thither before a foe whom they 
were unable even to attack. They were often 
seen staggering beneath immense packages of 
treasure, which they were frequently compelled 
to abandon, to effect their escape. Miserable 
women were seen carrying one or two children 
on their shoulders, and dragging others by the 
hand, attempting, often in vain, to flee from 
these accumulating horrors. Old men, with 
beards singed by the fire, crept slowly and feebly 
along, and in many cases, were overtaken and 
destroyed, by the coils of flame that pursued 
them. Napoleon was indefatigable in his exer- 
tions for the rescue of his soldiers, and the re- 
maining inhabitants. 

At length it was announced that the Kremlin 
was on fire. The flames so encircled it that 
escape seemed almost impossible. The fire was 
already consuming the gates of the citadel. It 
was not until after a long search that a postern 
could be found, through which the Imperial 
escort could pass. Blinded by cinders, and 
smothered with heat and smoke, they pressed 
along, on foot, till they came to a roaring sea 
of fire, which presented apparently an impass- 
able barrier; at last a narrow, crooked, diverg- 
ing street was found, blazing in various parts, 
and often overarched with flame. It was an 
outlet which despair alone would enter. Yet 
into this formidable pass Napoleon and his com- 
panions were necessarily impelled. 

With burning fragments falling around, and 
blazing cinders showered upon them, they toiled 
along almost blinded and suffocated with heat 
and smoke. At length the guide lost his way, 
and stopped in utter bewilderment. All now 
gave themselves up for lost. It was remarked 
that in this terrible hour, Napoleon was per- 
fectly calm and self-possessed. Just then they 
caught a glimpse of Marshal Davoust, who with 
a company of soldiers was in search of the Em- 
peror. The Marshal had signified his intention 
of rescuing the “hope of France,” or perishing 
in the attempt. Napoleon affectionately em- 
braced the devoted Prince. They soon en- 
countered in the blazing streets a convoy of gun- 
powder, along which they were compelled to 
pass while flaming cinders were falling around. 
The energies of Napoleon’s mind were 80 dis- 
ciplined for the occasion, that not the slightest 
indication of alarm escaped him. 

They soon emerged from the walls of the 
city, and Napoleon retired to the castle of Pe- 
trowskoi, about three miles from the burning 
metropolis. The Emperor as he looked back 
upon the city, gloomily remarked. ‘This fore- 

es no common calamity.” “It was,” said 
he, years afterward, “the spectacle of a sea and 
billows of fire, asky and clouds of flame; mount- 
ains of red rolling flames, like immense waves 


of the sea, alternately bursting forth and ele-| 





vating themselves to skies of fire, and then sink- 
ing into the ocean of flame below. Oh, it was 
the most grand, the most sublime, the most 
terrific sight the world ever beheld!” 

The fire began slowly to decrease on the 19th, 
for want of fuel, “Palaces and temples,” says 
Karamzin, “monuments of art and miracles of 
luxury, the remains of ages long since passed, 
and the creations of yesterday ; the tombs of re- 
motest ancestry and the cradles of children of 
the rising@eneration, were indiscriminately de- 
stroyed. Nothing was left of Moscow, save the 
remembrance of its former grandeur.” 

The French army was now encamped in the 
oper. fields around the smouldering city. Their 
bivouacs presented the strangest spectacle whieh 
had ever been witnessed. Immense fires were 
blazing, fed by the fragments of the most eostly 
furniture of satin wood and mahogany. The 
soldiers were sheltered from the piereing wind, 
by tents reared from the drapery of regal palaces. 
Superb arm-chairs and sofas, in the riehest up- 
holstery of imperial purple and erimson velvet, 
afforded seats and lounges for all. Cashmere 
shawls, Siberian furs, pearls and gems of Persia 
and India, were strewed over the ground, in 
wild profusion. In the midst of all these wrecks 
of boundless opulence, the soldiers were famish- 
ing. From plates of solid silver, they voracious- 
ly ate roasted horseflesh, or black bread of half 
ground wheat, baked in ashes. The French 
army was now in a state of utter consternation. 
It was at an immense distance from France, in 
the heart of a savage and hostile country, and 
surrounded by armies brave, highly disciplined, 
and capable of any sacrifices. Winter was ap- 
proaching, the dreadful winter of the icy north. 
The comfortable quarters and the abundance, 
which they hoped to have found in Moscow, 
had been devoured by the flames. More than 
a thousand miles of barrenness, swept by the 
winds, and still more mercilessly swept by 
Cossacks, extended between them and the banks 
of the Niemen. And at the Niemen they were 
still more than a thousand miles from the vallies 
of France. 

A large portion of the Kremlin had escaped 
the conflagration. Consequently on the 19th 
Napoleon again established his head quarters 
in this ancient palace of the Czars. As he was 
entering the ruins of the city, he passed near 
the Foundling Hospital, “Go,” said he to his 
secretary, ‘inquire forme what has become of 
the little unfortunate occupants of yonder man- 
sion.” The governor of the hospital, M. Toutel- 
mine, an aged Russian, informed the secretary, 
that the building and inmates had been pre- 
served from destruction solely through the eare 
of the French guard, appointed by the Em- 
peror for their protection. “Your master,” 
said the governor, “has been our Providence. 
Without his protection our house would have 
been a prey to plunder and the flames!” The 
children of the hospital were introduced to the 
French secretary. They gathered around him 
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with the liveliest expressions of confidence and 
gratitude. Napoleon was deeply affected when 
informed of the seene. He desired the governor 
to be brought into his presence. At the inter- 
view the venerable man was so impressed with 
the urbanity of Napoleon, that he desired per- 
mission to write to his Imperial patroness, the 
mother of the Czar, and inform her how the 
hospital and its inmates had been preserved. 

Before the conversation was concluded, flames 
were suddenly seen to issue from some houses 
on the opposite side of the river. This sight 
renewed the indignation of the Emperor, against 
Rostopchin. “The miserable wretch,” said he, 
“to the dire calamities of war, he has added 
the horrors of an atrocious conflagration, created 
by his own hand, in cold blood! The barba- 
rian! he has abandoned the poor infants, whose 
principal guardian and protector he should have 
been, and has left the wounded and dying, whom 
the Russian army had confided to his care! 
Women, children, orphans, old men, the sick 
and helpless, all were devoted to pitiless de- 
struction! Rostopchin a Roman! he is a sense- 
less savage.” 

Napoleon waited for some time hoping to re- 
ceive a communication from Alexander. In the 
mean time he occupied himself, with his accus- 
tomed energy, in repairing the condition of the 
army, making arrangements for the transmis- 
sion of supplies, establishing a police in the 
smouldering city, and issuing decrees respecting 
the government of France. He wished to in- 
duce a belief among the Russians, that he still 
intended to establish his winter quarters at 
Moseow, and to resume the war in the spring. 
On the 4th of Octaber, no answer having been 
returned from the Czar, Count Lauriston was sent 
to the head quarters of Kutusoff as the bearer 
of official proposals of peace. “The Emperor,” 
said Napoleon to the officers of his council, “is 
my friend. But should he yield to his inclina- 
tions and propose peace, the barbarians by 
whom he is surrounded might, in their rage, 
seek to dethrone and put him to death. To 
prevent the odium, therefore, that would attach 
in being the first to yield, I will myself offer a 
treaty.”* 





* “* Prom Smolensk to Moscow,’ says Napoleon, ‘ there 
are about five hundred miles of hostile country—that is, 
Moskwa. We took Smolensk, and put it in a state of 
defense, and it became the central point of the advance 
on Moscow. We established hospitals for 8000 men, 
magazines and munitions of War, 25,000 cartridges for 
eannon, and considerable stores of clothing and provis- 
ions ; 240,000 men were left between the Vistula and the 
Borysthenes. Only 160,000 men erossed the bridge at 
Smolensk to go against Moscow. Of these, forty thou- 
sand remained to guard the magazines, hospitals, and 
stores at Dorogobouj, Niazma, Ghjat, and Mojaisk. One 
hundred thousand men entered Moscow, twenty thousand 


having been killed or wounded on the march, or at the | 


great battle of the Moskwa, where 50,000 Russians per- 
ished. 


|  “* Not a wounded man, not a man without connections, 
! mot a courier, not a convoy was seized in this campaign 
on the march from Mayence to Moscow. Not a day 
passed on which we did not hear news from France, nor 


was Paris a single day without receiving letters from the | 
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Lauriston, on reaching the Russian camp, was 
denied a passpert. Kutusoff alleged that he 
had no power to grant one. He offered, how- 
ever, to forward the letter himself to St. Peters. 
burg. No answer was ever returned to either 
of Napoleon’s communications. The great mass 
of the Russian people are slaves. A govern- 
ment of utter despotism represses every out- 
burst of intelligence, and every aspiration for 
liberty. Notwithstanding the desperate exer- 
tions of the Imperial government to prevent all 
intercourse between the Russian serfs and the 
French soidiers, by burning the towns and the 
villages, by driving the miserable population 
froni the line of march, by representing Napo- 
leon as a demon and his soldiers as fiends in- 
carnate, greedy for every outrage, the enslaved 
population had begun to mingle with their 
conquerors, and had caught a glimpse of the 
meaning of freedom. 

Their first panic gave place to astonishment, 
which was soon succeeded by admiration. 
When they saw that Napoleon was every where 
victorious, and the armies of the Czar were 
scattered like dust before him, they thought it 
a favorable opportunity to strike for their own 
rights as men. There were, here and there 
among them, leading minds who roused and 
guided their ambition. They made repeated 
offers to come to the assistance of Napoleon in 
countless numbers, if he would guarantee their 
emancipation and restoration to the rights of 
manhood. Napoleon replied coldly to these 
proffers of services. He argued that such a 
course could only lead to a servile war, which 
must inevitably defer the prospect of peace 
with the Russian government, and which would 
deluge the whole country in blood. “The 
serfs,” said he, ‘‘are unfit to be trusted with 
the liberty they desire. IfI encourage the sub- 
jects of the Czar to rise against him, I can not 
hope that he will ever again become my friend.”* 





army. At the battle of Smolensk 60,000 cannon shots 
were fired, and thrice that number at the battle of the 
Moskwa. The ption of ition was consid- 
erable in the less important combats, also ; and yet, on 
leaving Moscow, each piece was provided with three 
hundred and fifty rounds. There was such a superfluity 
of wagons of ammunition and provisions, that 500 were 
burned in the Kremlin, where we also destroyed vast 
quantities of powder, and 60,000 muskets. The supply 
of ammunition never failed, for which Generals Laribois- 
siére and Ebla, commanding the artillery, deserve the 
highest praise. Never did officers of that department 
serve with greater distinction, or show a greater degree 
of skill, than in this campaign.’ 

“ The slaves were very favorable to the French, for they 
expected to gain their liberty by their assistance. The 
bourgeois, or slaves who had been enfranchised, and who 
inhabited the little towns, were well disposed to head an 
insurrection against the noblesse. This was the reason 
why the Russians resolved to set fire to all the towns on 
the route of the army—an immense loss, independent of 
that of Moscow. They also burned down the villages, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the inhabitants, by 
means of the Cossacks, who also, being at enmity with 
the Muscovites, felt great joy in having an opportunity to 
do them harm.”— History of the Captivity of Napoleon, by 
MonTHOLON, Vol. iii. p. 202. 

* “By proclaiming the emancipation of the slaves,” 
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Thus was Napoleon PERG in embarrass- 


ments from whence there was no extrication. 
By refusing to re-establish Poland, he led the | 
Poles in discouragement to withdraw from his | 
support. On the other hand, by the attempt to | 
re-establish Poland, he would inevitably have | 
converted his Prussian and Austrian allies into 
inveterate foes. By encouraging the revolt of | 
the subjects of Alexander, he would have rolled 
over that vast empire the blood-red surges of 
a savage revolution, and he would have exas 
perated to a tenfold degree every monarehical 
government in Europe. By refusing to cherish 
their longings for liberty he deprived himself 
of most efficient aid, and turned the knives of 
brutal thousands against his freezing troops, 
A mysterious Providence had decreed the down- 
fall ‘of Napcleon. No human foresight could 
have averted the doom. “St. Helena,” said 
Napoleon, “ was written in destiny.” Sir Rob- 
ert Wilson, who was present in. Russia during 
most of the campaign, says, “that in the rejec- | 
tion of the offers of insurrection which were | 
made from every quarter, Napoleon was actu- 
ated by a horror of civil war, and a humane | 
eonsideration of the torrents of blood which | 
must have deluged the land.”* 

Winter was now approaching, with many 
omens that it would soon set in with terrible 
severity. The Grand Army was dwindling 








said Napoleon, subsequently to the Senate of France, * I 
could have armed the greater portion of the Russian pop- 
ulation against herself. In several villages this enfran- 

t was d of me. But the war I made 
upon Russia was aie, And besides, the brutality of 
this numerous class of the Russian people is such, that 
this measure would devote many families to the most hor- 
rid barbarities. This latter consideration was sufficient 
to induce me to refuse to employ the means offered against 
my enemies.” 

“ There is no doubt,” says Robert Wilson, an English 
writer, “that a civil war could have been fomented in 
Russia. And it was Bonaparte who rejected the offers 
of insurrection which were made to him during the time 
he was in Moscow.” 

When we reflect that England, in her conflict with the 
United States, did not hesitate to call to her aid “the 
tomahawk and the scalping-knife of the savage,” we must 
in historical justice award to Napoleon the benefit of the 
contrast. He would not arm a barbarian, and consequent- 
ly merciless, peasantry against their masters. He chose 
rather to endure the humiliation and the disasters of the 
retreat from Moscow. 

* “ Nevertheless, the military grandeur of that expedi- 
tion,” says Colonel Napier, * will not be hereafter judged 
from the wild triumph of his enemies, nor its military 
merits from the declamation which has hitherto passed as 
the history of the wondrous, though unfortunate enter- 
prise. It will not be the puerilities of Labaume, of Segur, 
and their imitators, nor even that splendid military and 
political essay of General Jomini, called the ‘ Life of Na- 
poleon,’ which posterity will accept as the measure of a 
general who carried four hundred thousand men across 
the Niemen, and a hundred and sixty thousand men to 
Moscow. And with such a military providence, with 
such a vigilance, so disposing his reserves, so guarding 
his flanks, so guiding his masses, that while constantly 
victorious in front, no post was lost in his rear, no con- 
voy failed, no courier was stopped, not even a letter was 
missing. The communication with his capital was as 
regular and certain as if that immense march had been 
bata ion of pl However, it failed, 








away. That of the enemy was rapidly i increas- 
|ing. Napoleon’s communications with Franee, 
| and with the garrisons in his rear, were now 
| becoming exceedingly precarious. Clouds of 
Cossacks, on fleet and hardy steeds, swept the 
country, preventing any provisions from being 
sent to the enemy; attacking the French for- 
aging parties, and harassing the outposts on 


|every assailable point. Under these embar- 


rassing circumstances a council of war was 
called. After a long and painful conference, it 
was decided to abandon Moscow and return to 
winter in Poland. 

Through this most terrific struggle which 
earth has ever witnessed, Napoleon directed the 
financial concerns of France so skillfully as to 
save the people from any oppressive burden of 
taxation. With candor, which ennobles his 
namg, Colonel Napier, though an Englishman, 
and an enemy, and aiding with his sword to cut 
down Napoleon, thus testifies to the grandeur 
of the man who for twenty years held all the 
combined despotisms of Europe at bay. 

“The annual expenditure of France,” says 
| Napier, “was scarcely half that of England, 
| and Napoleon rejected public loans, which are 
the very life blood of state corruption. He 
left no debt. Under him no man devoured the 
public substance in idleness, merely beeause 
he was of a privileged class. The state serv- 
ants were largely paid, but they were made to 
labor effectually for the state. They did not 
eat their bread and sleep. His system of pub- 
lic accounts, remarkable for its exactness, sim- 
plicity and comprehensiveness, was vitally op- 
posed to public fraud, and therefore extremely 
unfavorable to corruption. Napoleon’s power 
was supported in France, by that sense of his 
goodness as a sovereign, aad that admiration 
for his genius which pervaded the poorer and 
middle classes of the people; by the love which 
they bore for him, and still bear for his memo- 
ry, because he cherished the principles of a 
just equality. They loved him also for his in- 
cessant activity in the public’ service, his free- 
dom from all private views, and because his 
public works, wondrous for their number, their 
utility and grandeur, never stood still, under 
him the poor man never wanted work. To 
France he gave noble institutions, a compara- 
tively just code of laws, and glory unmatched 
since the days of the Romans. The Cadastre, 
more extensive and perfect than the Doomsday 
Book, that monument of the wisdom and great- 
ness of our Norman conqueror, was alone suf- 
ficient to endear him to the nation. Rapidly 
advancing under his vigorous superintendence, 
it registered and taught every man the true 
value and nature of his property, and all its 
liabilities public or private. It was designed 
and most ably adapted to fix and secure titles 
to property, to prevent frauds, to abate litiga- 
tion, to apportion the weight of taxes equally 





and its fuilure was the safety ofthe Peninsuia.”— Napier’s 
, Vol. iv. p. 14. 


Peninsular War 


and justly, to repress the insolence of the tax- 
| gatherer, without injury to the revenue, and to 
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secure the sacred freedom of the poor man’s 
home. The French Cadastre, although not origi- 
nal would, from its comprehensiveness, have 
been, when completed, the greatest boon ever 
conferred upon a civilized nation by a states- 
man.”* 





THE GARROTE. 
BY G P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 
Sm wg 27, 183-. 

Went to dine with Colone , the 
American Consul, one of the most high-toned 
and agreeable men I ever met. He has lost 
his arm. I wonder how. One must feel very 
lopsided without an arm. I should almost fan- 


ey that it must give a bias to the mind as well | 


as the body, were it not that the Colonel is so 
just and equitable in all his notions and feel- 
ings—-even as between the United States and 
England, which can not be said of all Ameri- 
cans or of many Englishmen. Perhaps it may 
be that he had a leaning toward America be- 
fore he lost his arm, and that has righted him. 
The darkest, foggiest night I almost ever saw, 
and yet frosty—the lamps all looking through 
the mist like dissipated, worn out comets. Went 
in a hackney-coach smelling peculiarly fusty, 
and jolting beyond conception. Found the Col- 
onel, Mr. and Mrs. H. (American), Sir Uve- 
dale P. and his niece (English), Mrs. W. 
the charming young widow (English), and Mr. 
M M (American). 


The latter looks quite a young man, though 


he must be older than he looks; for he has seen, 
and gained by seeing, a vast deal of the world, 
and been in active life during the last war of 
1812. He is a very gentlemanly man, and the 
best teller of a story I almost ever heard. 
did not sit long over our wine, but joined the 
ladies almost immediately. In truth, they want- 
ed comfort, for the wind had risen in a single 
hour's time; and I believe they fancied it was 
going to blow the house down. Mr. M 
himself down, however, by the pretty widow— 
I should think he rather liked pretty widows, 
by his look—and began telling her stories, which 





* “ Your system of land-tax,” said Napoleon, in one of 
those lucid conversations, which so often excited the ad- 
miration of the Council of State, “‘ is the worst in Europe. 
The result is that there is no such thing as property or 
civil liberty in the country ; for what is freedom, without 
security of property! A man who has 3000 frances ($600.) 
of rent a year, can not calculate upon having enough the 
next year to exist. A mere surveyor can, by a mere 
stroke of the pen, overcharge you several thousand francs. 
In Lombardy and Piedmont there is a fixed valuation. 
Every one knows what he is to pay. No extraordinary 
contributions are levied, but on extraordinary occasions, 
and by the judgment of a solemn tribunal. If a contribu- | 
tion is augmented, every one, by applying to his valuation, 
knows at once what he has to pay. In France every pro- 


prietor has to pay his court to the tax-gatherers and sur- | 


veyors of his district. If he incurs their displeasure he is 
ruined. Nothing has ever been done in France to give 
security to property. The man who shall devise an equal 
law, on the subject of the Cadastre, will deserve a statue 
of gold.” Such was the vigil , and the p 

wisdem with which Napoleon was ever studying the in- 
terests of the people of France. 





We} 


sat | 


not only drew her attention from the wind, but 
| gathered most of us round him. One struck me 
particularly. 

Memorandum: To put it down to-morrow as 
he told it, as nearly as possible. 

I was living as quite a young man, said 
Mr. M , in the principal sea-port of one of 
the Middle States of America, when the war be- 
tween my country and yours, my dear Madam, 
unfortunately broke out. I need not tell you 
all the little incidents of this war which came 
under my own notice; but a rather interesting 
occurrence took place, in which I had a share, 
that I think you may like to hear, as you tell 
me that your mother was a Jady from Havana 
We had contrived to pick up a few English 
prisoners of war, to whom we endeavored to 
make captivity light; and, among other amuse- 
ments, in which the officers on parole used to 
join us, was the good old English game of crick- 
et. We had one French gentleman of our club, 
an excellent swordsman, but bad ericketer; and 
one day he brought with him a fellow-country- 
man, more to see our sports than to join in them, 
The latter went by the name of M. de la Rue, 
and he was one of the handsomest Frenchmen 
I ever saw, and one of the most athletic, though 
rather muscular than stout. Between the 
games, the two Frenchmen amused themselves 
with fencing at each other with sticks; and 
Monsieur de la Rue, as he called himself, threw 
off his coat and bared his arms, when we saw 
that his right arm was scarred all over with 
what seemed the marks of old wounds. He was 
a very remarkable man, and I inquired in the 
city who and what he was; but nobody could 
| tell me any thingabout him. His business there 

was undivulged, and he seemed only known to 

| the gentleman who had introduced him to our 
jclub, I felt a little curiosity, and perhaps might 
have indulged in that inquisitiveness with which 
you people of Europe reproach us Americans; 
but other circumstances called off my attention, 
and the matter was for the time forgotten, 

My father’s house had at that time some very 
extensive transactions with Spain, and he. was 
himself intimately acquainted with Sefior O 
the Spanish minister at Washington. I was not, 
therefore, much surprised to be ordered by my 
respected parent to prepare for a voyage to 
Cuba, nor to find a fast-sailing Baltimore schoon- 
| er chartered, and in rapid progress of equipment 
| before I was at all aware of my destination; 
| but I was a little surprised to be sent off in 
| haste to Washington to confer with Seftor O—, 
| at his own request. My father could tell me 
nothing of what he wanted, but he showed me 
the letter he had received, which was merely 
to desire that, as the Sefior had heard I was go- 
ing to Cuba, I would not fail to let him see me 
before I sailed. As no time was to be lost, I 
started for Washington at once, and reached the 
Spanish embassy at night, about seven o'clock. 
Sefior O—— gracefully got rid of two gentle- 
men who had been dining with him, and then, 
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to my surprise, ran out of the room himself. I 
had hardly time to examine a very beautiful 
painting of a saint, who, I must say, looked 
much more like a sinner, before he returned 
with a leathern bag in his hands tightly locked 
and sealed, and then epened his business. He 
wished me, he said, to carry that bag with me 
to Havana, and deliver it, the moment I arrived, 
into the hands of the Governor, and into no 
other hands but his. 

The eagerness, I may almost say the nerv- 
ousness of his manner, showed me at once that 
the contents were precious, and I doubted not 
at all that they were dispatches of great im- 
portance. He did not deny the fact when I put 
the question to him directly; and then I de- 
murred considerably to the undertaking of the 
task. The English cruisers were thick in the 
Gulf and on the Florida coast, and I saw both 
danger, inconvenience, and discredit in prospect 
if my schooner were taken and these dispatches 
found in my baggage. He urged me so strong- 
ly, however, by the mutual regard existing be- 
tween himself and my father, that I at length 
entered into a compromise with him. He 
agreed that if I saw any certainty of the ves- 
sel which carried me being taken, I should be 
at liberty to pitch the bag and its contents into 
the sea. I made him attach weights to it be- 
fore I would receive it, however, and exacted 
from him written authority to dispose of the 
dispatches, as I have stated, in case of danger. 
This being arranged, he entertained me very 
hospitably; and on the following day I return- 
ed to the port. Every thing was ready on the 
following morning; but we waited till evening, 
in order to get out of the harbor under favor 
of the night. It was at that time blowing a 
pretty taught breeze, and the wind was favor- 
able. The moon did not rise till nearly morn- 
ing, and we sneaked out quietly without being 
perceived, though there were two enemy’s brigs 
of war and a frigate within fifteen miles of us. 
As soon as we were in the clear, open sea, every 
reef of canvas was stretched to the breeze, and 
away we went, bowling over the waters like a 
ball over a cricket-ground. Day dawned with- 
out a sail in sight; but as the sun rose the wind 
went down, and from that moment we had, for 
four days, to record nothing on the log but 
“light winds and variable.” 

We had been very lucky all this time, for 
though we had seen a few boats of no great size, 
nothing in the shape of a ship of war had come 
across us; but just as we were running along at 
an easy rate by the eastern end of the Great 
Bahama, we suddenly descried a suspicious- 

"looking sail to windward. How we had not 
perceived it before I do not know ; for it seem- 
ed to me to start suddenly out of the water, and 
the ship, whatever she was, could not be more 
than ten miles off. She brought the wind with 
her too, for while we had nothing but light, 
baffling airs, she came up with every sail full, 
and we soon saw her signals going up, and that 


| plaguy Union Jack, which certified her char- 
acter plainly enough. 

We had nothing for it but to run, and soon 
after we caught the wind. She sailed well, but 
we sailed better. The breeze, however, seemed 
resolved to favor her; for, as will sometimes 
happen in those latitudes, at least a dozen times 
in the following three days, during which time 
she chased us, she seemed to have a gale while 
we could not get a cupful. Twice she was near 
enough to send a shot after us, but we slipped 
away from her, and made the most curious 
dodging flight of it that ever I saw. I was full 
of anmety about my papers, and for two whole 
nights kept pacing the deck with hardly a wink 
of sleep. During the second day's chase, when 
she pressed us the hardest, I stood with the bag 
in my hand for six whole hours, ready to drop 
it into the sea in case her guns begun to tell 
upon us with such effect as to force us to bring 
to. At length, however, we got into the Old 
Bahama channel, and, amidst the islands and 
banks that stud it, got off, though it was not 
without great risk ; for there was not a man on 
board who had ever been there before, and our 
chart was a bad one. 

Well satisfied was I, it must be confessed, 
when we got under the guns of the Moro Castle, 
for I did not at all like the idea of passing an 
indefinite time in an English prison, or on board 
& pontoon. 

We were soon permitted to land, and I only 
waited to rub off the rust of voyaging before I 
hurried up in search of the Governor, with a 
black fellow to show me the way. 

I only was suffered to penetrate to the ante- 
room, however; for there I was encountered by 
an aid-de-camp, who insisted upon knowing my 
business before he would let me pass further. 

I know not whether I have any thing very 
murderous in my look, continued Mr. M ) 
with a complacent smile, in the consciousness 
of a fine person, but I fancy the worthy Span- 
iard took me for an assassin. When I insisted 
that my business was with the Governor, and 
the Governor alone, he called another head to 
council, an old, gray-haired gentleman, with a 
very hidalgoish look; but they both came to 
the same conclusion, that I could not be ad- 
mitted. : 

I then entered my protest with American 
freedom, told them to remember that they had 
positively refused to admit me, although aware 
that I came from Sefior O——, at Washington, 
on important business, and that I held them re- 
sponsible for all the consequences. Thus say- 
ing, I left the palace and walked away. 

I had not reached the house where I lodged, 
before I was overtaken by two Spanish soldiers, 
coming at a great rate, who told me civilly, but 
peremptorily enough, that I must go back with 
them to the Governor ; and, accordingly, turn- 
ing round, I retrod my steps. I was ushered 
from one chamber to another, through a long 





suite of rooms, till at length passing an ente- 
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chamber, where a number of officers were col- 
lected, comprising the two scrupulous gentle- 
men I had previously seen, I entered a small 
cabinet, where I found a little, ugly man in uni- 
form, whose countenance and demeanor, how- 
ever, at once impressed one with respect, if not 
with love. There was something stern, uncom- 
promising, and even haughty in his look, but 
his manners had much dignified suavity in 
them, and, after a glance at me from head to 
foot, he asked me to be seated. 

“T understand,” he said at length, when I had 
taken a chair, ‘‘that my aid-de-camp, Don Ra- 
mon de Roya y Pensalar, under a mistaken im- 
pression, refused to admit you. You have some- 
thing to communicate from Sefior Don Alphonso 
de O——, I believe; what is it?” 

“T undertook, your Excellency,” I answered, 
“to deliver into your own hand these dispatch- 
es, as soon as [ arrived on the island. I know 
they are of much importance, from the earnest 
recommendations to speed and secrecy which 
were given me by my good friend, Seftor O——.” 

Thus saying, | handed him the bag, and he 
first looked at the lock, and then in my face. 

“I have not the key,” I said, answering his 
look. 

“We must find one,” replied the:Governor, 
dryly; and, taking a pen-knife from the table, 
he deliberately slit open the bag, and took out 
the dispatches, which were only two in num- 
ber. He read the shortest first; and, as he did 


so, bowed his head politely to me, saying, 


“Sefior M , | presume. I am very glad to 
see you, Sir. His Excellency’s wishes shall be 
complied with.” 


He then turned to the other and longer paper, | 
and perused it with a face full of the liveliest | 


emotions. More than once a coarse Spanish 
exclamation of surprise burst from his lips, and 
then a look of triumph lighted up his dark flash- 
ing eyes. 

“This is brave!” he said, with an exuberant 
burst of joy. “We shall catch them all four. 
I am greatly indebted to you, Sir, for your 
promptness. Pray, give me an account of your 
voyage.” 

I did so very succinctly, and the more so, as 
TI saw he was musing over something else all 
the while, though not sufficiently abstracted to 
lose all that I said. He smiled at the account 
of our chase by the English brig of war, and 
said, laughing, “ You need not have been so 
alarmed about the dispatches. The English, if 
they had taken them, would have forwarded 
them to me without loss of time. You did not 
know their contents; but they need be no se- 
cret now, as they have arrived in time. His 
Imperial Majesty, Napoleon Bonaparte, judges 
that Europe is not sufficiently large for his do- 
minion, and would fain add the pleasant little 
island of Cuba, as a sort of summer garden, I 
suppose. 
from four very distinguished officers of his army ; 
but unfortunately, he has commanded them to 


He destines me the honor of a visit | 


come without the usual formalities, and in the 
guise of simple citizens. Now the Spaniards 
have an unpleasant habit, when they find an 
officer of an enemy’s army within their limits, 
out of uniform, and with no external mark of his 
profession, to look upon him as a spy, and stran- 
gle him without merey. I fear that these gentle- 
men put their necks in jeopardy. Don Ramon! 
Don Ramon!” 

The aid-de-camp instantly appeared from the 
other room, and the Governor whispered to 
him some private orders, after which he intro- 
duced me formally to him as his particular 
| friend, directed him to put the palace entirely 
| at my disposal and to look upon my commands 
|as hiss I was too well acquainted with Span- 
|ish forms and manners not to know that this 
| merely meant to treat me with polite attention, 
}and I soon after took my leave to pursue the 
| business which had called me to Havana. How- 
ever I was honored the next day with an invita- 
tion to dine with the Governor, and, partly on 
account of having rendered him an important 
service in bringing him the dispatches, partly 
on account of the information I gave him re- 
garding the United States, a very friendly feel- 
ing established itself between us, and he lost 
no opportunity of showing me kindness and 
attention as long as I staid on the island. He 
expressed great distress and regret that a war 
had broken out between England and the United 
States, and did not scruple to intimate an opin- 
ion that there had been-faults on both sides, in 
which I could not, of course, agree, though I 
wished the war over as heartily as any one. 

In the mean time I frequently pondered over 
what the Governor had told me of the contents 
of his dispatches; and from Don Ramon, who 
became a constant companion of my leisur 
hours, I learned something more. It seemed 
that the four French officers commissioned by 
Napoleon to land in Cuba, were instructed to 
enter into communication with all the discon- 
tented inhabitants of the island, and to arrange 
with them for a general rising against the Span- 
ish authorities, to be supported by a large 
French force. I found that measures had been 
taken to insure that a strict examination of 
every stranger arriving at any of the ports 
should be instituted, and that all persons pre- 
senting themselves under any suspicious cir- 
cumstances should be immediately sent to Ha- 
vana. 

“Do you think the Governor would really 
hang them if he found them?” I asked Don 
Ramon. 

He nodded with a dark smile, saying, “ He 
is not tender.” P 

Without any very definite cause my mind re- 
verted to the handsome and gallant looking De 
la Rue, who had appeared at our cricket club, 
and I could not help entertaining a suspicion 
that he was one of the adventurous men who 
had undertaken the Emperor's perilous commis- 
sion. I held my tongue upon the subject, how- 























ever, and a few days after my suspicions were 
strengthened by a letter from my father. He 
told me, after speaking of other business, that 
hé had had a long conversation with the Span- 
ish consul in our city regarding a Frenchman I 
must have seen there, a certain Monsieur De la 
Rue. That gentleman, he said, had chartered 
a small sloop to take him to Cuba, and intelli- 
gence of the fact having reached the consul—as 
fine a specimen of the old Castilian gentletnan 
as ever lived—he had sent a message requesting 
the Frenchman to call upon him. Monsieur De 
la Rue had net complied, affecting to treat the 
request as a want of courtesy, and the consul 
had, in consequence, visited him. Their meet- 
ing was very cold; but after a few preliminary 
observations the Spaniard said, “I have thought 
it best, Monsieur, to attempt to dissuade you 
from visiting Cuba. I am prompted merely by 
humanity, but that impels me to tell you that 
the Spanish government and the authorities at 
Havana, have received intimation that four of 
your countrymen have been commissioned by 
your sovereign to enter the island of Cuba, for 
purposes dangerous to the peace of the place 
and to the rights of our monarch. We seek not 
to entrap any one—not even an enemy—and 
therefore I think it better to warn you that ev- 
ery one in Cuba is on his guard, that the whole 
coast is strictly watched, and that if you should 
be found to be one of the four persons desig- 
nated to us, or in any way sharing in their de- 
signs, death—a horrible and unsoldier-like death 
—will be your fate as certainly as you and I 
now live.” 

Monsieur De la Rue, my father said, had 
thanked the consul for the interest he had ex- 
pressed with a quiet and easy smile, assured 
him that he was entirely mistaken as to his 
character and views, and adding, “as my pa- 
pers are, I believe, in perfect order, I shall as- 
suredly go, without any apprehensions what- 
ever.” My father added, that notwithstanding 
these assurances, both he and the consul enter- 
tained strong doubts, more especially as the 
Frenchman had hurried all his preparations 
from the moment of the interview, and would 
probably be in Cuba before the letter reached 
me. 

In the latter supposition he was mistaken: 
the sloop was detained by an accident, and did 
not appear at Havana for three days after the 
letter. 

On the morning of her arrival I was walking 
out with a merchant of the city, and saw her 
sail gayly in and bring to, without the slightest 
attempt at concealment. But a Spanish armed 
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| privileged person, on account of the favor shown 
me by the Governor, and feeling a good deal 
of interest in what was taking place I walked 
down uninterrupted. I soon perceived that, 
seated amung the soldiers, there was a person 
in the garb of a civilian, and when the boat 
touched, Monsieur De la Rue was marched up 
to the eastle between two soldiers with fixed 
bayonets, while one of the boatmen carried up a 
trunk upon his shoulders, which seemed to have 
suffered some very hard usage, for the bottom 
was broken in. Though very pale, Monsieur 
De la Rue’s face was perfectly calm, and each- 
ing sight of me as he passed, he noticed me by 
a courteous bow 

It did not eseape the eyes of Don Ramon, 
who was following, and taking my art, he said, 
“Comeup,come up. Do you know that mang” 

“He has been staying for some weeks at 
——,” I answered; “and he passed a day with 
myself and some friends at a cricket club. We 
could none of us make out who or what he is.” 

“T will tell you what he is,” answered Don 
Ramon bitterly ; “he is a spy and a traitor, and 
you will see him hanged before to-morrow 
night. This is one of the very men for whom 
we have been looking. He thought he had 
made all safe by having a double bottom to his 
trunk—no sliding contrivance, but tight fixed 
and glued together. The butt end of a musket 
soon opened it, however; and I have got his 
commission, and all his papers, in my pocket— 
enough to hang a sevre.” 

This was all said as we were walking on, for 
I did not choose to show any reluctance to ac- 
company the Governor's aid-de-camp; and we 
were soon in the little cabinet, in presence of 
his Excellency himself. I shall not easily forget 
the look of bitter exultation which lighted up 
his dark face while, in a low voice, Don Ramen 
made his report, and laid the papers he had 
discovered and seized before him. De la Rue, 
as he had called himself, was in the mean white 
standing between the two soldiers at the other 
side of the room, with an air perfectly easy and 
graceful, though not without a certain degree 
of calm sternness on his countenanee. The 
Governor eyed him from time to time, while 
listening to Don Ramon, and at length, raising 
his head, he said in a loud voice, and in French, 
“ What is your name?” 

“ Armand, Baron de Boisrobin, chef d’eses- 
dron unat.ached im the army of his Majesty the 
Emperor Napoleon,” replied the Frenchman at 
onee. 

The Governor quietly inclined his head, say- 
ing, “It is so;” and then whispered a word to 





boat had gone off the moment she hove in sight, 
having my good friend Don Ramon himself on 
board with a guard of soldiers. We saw the | 
boat board the sloop, and after spending about 
twenty minutes alongside of her pull back to- 
ward the shore. She directed her course toward | 
a landing, from which the general public was | 
exeluded; but I was, by this time, a sort of | 
Vou. VIIL—No. 45.—Y 


Don Ramon. The prisoner was immediately 
removed from the room, and 1 was about to 
follow, but the Governor beckoned me up, au: 
I found that Ramon had not forgotten to repor: 
the Baron’s reeoguition of my humble self. 
“What do you know of that man?” asked 
the Governor. 
I repeated what I had told his aid-de-eamp, 
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and he then asked me a dozen or more ques- 
tions concerning him, to all which I answered 
as well as I could. 

“Come up and pass the evening with us,” 
said his Excellency when he had done; “we 
have got one of the villains, and we must make 
him discover the other three.” 

“Does your Excellency believe that any of 
them ever have landed?” I ventured to ask. 

He slowly nodded his head, and I retired. I 
passed an exceedingly pleasant evening with 
the Governor, his family, and a small party. 
We had music and dancing, and very pleasant 
conversation. He was affable, and indeed in 
his family circle charming: fond of his daugh- 
ters, especially the little one, almost to doting ; 
and seeing him with them, and some intimate 
friends, I felt as if the words of Don Ramon— 
“ He is not too tender”—were almost alibel. I 
little knew what was going on in a Jungeon 
hard by, while we were dancing and singing in 
the sweet air of a Cuban evening. It has often 
struck me as strange, and almost marvelous, to 
see men, the most susceptible of kindly affec- 
tions when the avenues of the heart are acci- 
dentally opened by domestic ties or old associa- 
tions, shut and barricade those avenues, as if 
with bars of steel, against their fellow men of 
the general world. 

1 was detained at Havana longer than I ex- 
pected: the business I had to transact proved 
more difficult than it had at first seemed; but 
often there were long pauses, during which I 
had nothing to do but to amuse myself with 
what was going on in the place. About this 
time there was a great deal of excitement. 
Messengers were coming and going; boats were 
searched very strictly, passports examined with 
the utmost care. Men were arrested in various 
pans of the island, and almost a cordon of 
troops was drawn round Matanzas, from some 
suspicion, the exact cause of which I never dis- 
eovered. Of the Baron de Boisrobin no one 
beard any thing definite. Some people said he 
had been tried and strangled in prison; others 
that he was still alive: and Don Ramon was 
peculiarly mysterious, assuring me that he 
knew less than any one in the city—which I 
did not believe. 

One day, however, about two o'clock, the 
Governor sent for me, and after delaying as long 
as I decently could—for it was very hot—I 
went up to him. I found shim in his shippers 
anJ robe de chambre, puffing away a cigar, on 
a little low Moorish looking couch, and in a 
blessedly cool room. He gave me a cigar and 
soe sugar and water, and as soon as his serv- 
ant was gone approached his business, by say- 
ing, “ You speak French, I think.” 

* Yes,” I answered ; *‘ I have been a good deal 
in the habit of speaking it.” 

“ As well as Spanish?” asked the Governor. 

“ Better, I trust,” was my reply; for though I 
eould talk Spanish fluently enough, I often 
viade @ gross blunder. 


“TI dare say you would like to see your ac. 
quaintance, Monsieur Boisrobin,” said the Gov. 
ernor. 

I paused ere I answered, for I was not sure 
what might come next, and I rather suspected 
that an interview with the prisoner, without 
being of any benefit to him, might be very pain- 
ful to myself. “Our acquaintance, your Ex 
cellency, is very slight,” I said at length; “and 
I know not whether it might be agreeable to 
him to see me.” 

“ Oh, yes. He will be glad to see any body,” 
replied the Governor. “You had better go to 
him; and I wish you would make him compre- 
hend that his safety and his comfort depend 
upon his making the revelations I have re. 
quired of him regarding the landing-place of his 
comrades,” 

I drew myself up, and answered gravely: 

“Any message that your Excellency chooses to 
send I will convey; but on such subjects I can 
say nothing as from myself.” 
. He frowned a little, but he replied: “Well, 
well. Tell him what I say. The truth ig 
Ramon speaks hardly any French at all. My 
secretary, unfortunately, is ill; and of course it 
does not befit me to visit a prisoner in his cell.” 
Then pausing for a minute, he added slowly: 
“I wish that he should know his fate. It is in 
his own hands; but it can not be much longer 
delayed. A clear and full corfession, or—the 
garotte!” and he pronounced the last word 
from the bottom of his throat, with a guttural 
tone that seemed to give it tenfold bitterness; 
and simply replying, “I will tell him exactly 
what your Excellency says,” I looked round for 
some one to guide me. 

The Governor rang a little silver bell, anda 
fantastically dressed negro boy appeared. Hi 
was told to call somebody else; and that some- 
body was sent for a jailer. The latter arrived 
at length, and having received his orders, con- 
ducted me to the dungeons of the castle. It 
would take a long while to deseribe either my 
long walk to the dungeons, or the sensations 
which it produced, They were all very mel- 
ancholy, that I know; and the sight of the 
barred doors and damp passages roused feelings 
partaking in some degree of indignation, and in 
some degree of sorrow. At length we stopped 
at a heavy door, iron bound, bolted, and barred. 
The jailer opened it, but at first I could hardly 
see any thmg within. It was broad daylight 
| without, and the passages were not very dark, 

but here all was dim obscurity, with nothing 
| but a faint square patch of light, coming ap- 
parently from above, in one corner of the dun- 

geon. | thought I could discover something like 
a low bed in one corner, and the figure of a 
man stretched upon it; but I was not sure till 
| he spoke to me. 
| The jailer had been told to let me converse 
; with the prisoner alone; and, therefore, telling 
}me he would wait near in the passage, he suf 
| fered me to enter, and closed the door behin 
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me. I said that Monsieur de Boisrobin spoke 
to me, for his eyes, accustomed to the twilight 
of his dungeon, saw and recognized me at once. 

“Ah, Mr. M »” he said, as the man was 
shutting the door, ‘this is very kind of you to 
come and see @ poor prisoner.” 

His voice sounded faint and hollow, but I 
could not yet discern his features clearly enough 
to trace what effect confinement had wrought 
upon them, although he rose from the bed as 
he spoke, and I could hear the heavy chains 
elank upon his limbs. 

“JT must not take any credit to myself,” I an- 
swered; “for the truth is, Monsieur De la Rue, 
the Governor has sent me to you, charged with 
a message, which I must deliver, though I fear 
it will be without effect.” 

“De la Rue!” he said, with a slight laugh. 
“Call me Boisrobin, my good friend; no use of 
keeping up assumed names now. They know 
all. But what says the Governor?” 

“Pray remember,” I replied, advancing and 
shaking hands with him, “that the words I am 
going to speak are the Governor’s, not mine, 
and I only undertook to repeat them to you be- 
eause it gave me a chance of seeing you. The 
truth is, the secretary is ill, and the Governor 
has no one else he chooses to trust who can 
speak French.” 

Anticipating his feelings, I was anxious to 
prevent him from thinking that I would strive 
to lead him into the betrayal of his comrades ; 
but he answered so frankly, “ Ah, goon; go on. 
I know the difference between an American and 
a Spaniard,” that I proceeded to tell him, word 
for word, what the Governor had said. 

All my precautions had not been too much. 
He started up like one stung by a snake, and 
exclaimed, “ Do you speak this tome? Do you, 
an American gentleman, propose treason, base- 
ness, cowardice? Let them take me to the gar- 
rote. You shall see how a Frenchman can die, 
rather than commit an act of treachery. Sacre 
die! do you take me for a lache ?” 

“Not in the least,” I replied, well compre- 
hending the feelings in which this burst of an- 
gry indignation originated. “Pray remember 
that I told you I only undertook to repeat to 
you the Governor’s words in order to gain ad- 
mission to you. I knew what you would feel, 
and told him I would not add one word of per- 
suasion from myself.” 

“You did right—you did right!” he said, a 
little pacified, but yet with a good deal of heat. 
“Tell him for me that Isay, No! If it be in his 
power, and if a civilized world will tolerate it, 
let him light a pile in the market-place and burn 
me alive. He shall not wring one word from 
my lips.” 

“I doubt it not, my dear Sir,” I answered ; 
“but pray be calm. I have done my errand. 

You have given your answer, and it I will de- 
liver, Let us now talk of other things. Is 
there any thing in my power that can be done 





He seated himself again on the side of the 
bed, and remained for a moment or two in si- 
lence. I seated myself beside him, and, with 
eyes more accustomed than at first to the ob- 
seurity, perceived that he was terribly emacia- 
ted. 


“There is little that can be done for me in 
this world,” he said, at length, in a sad and hol- 
low tone. “I have but to die, and that there 
is no escape from. Yet, one thing. I have a 
wife, Mr. M I should wish her to know 
that I died like a man of honor. Whatever 
death they may put me to matters little. There 
is no dishonor really in any kind of death, but 
the death of a coward. I wish after I am dead 
that you would let her know that I died as I 
have lived, fearless—-that I betrayed no one. 
Have you a pencil and paper? Let me give you 
her address. Can you see to write it down?” 

I took out my memorandum-book and wrote 
what he dictated, and he then asked earnestly, 
“You will write to her! You will let her 
know?” 

“On my honor I will,” I answered; “but is 
there nothing I ean do for you in life, Monsieur 
de Boisrobin ?” 

“T should wish you,” he continued, pursuing 
the same train of thought, “to be present at my 
death, if they put me to a public death. Then 
you ean testify to her that I died honorably.” 

“What do you mean,” I asked, “ by a public 
death? You do not surely think they will as- 
sassinate you here in prison?” 

He drew a little closer to me, and said, in a 
low tone, “Here, feel my hand!” 

I did as he asked, and found the once strong, 
muscular hand merely a bunch of bones; and 
then, speaking almost in a whisper, he added, 
“They are starving me to death!” 

I shuddered as if a chill blast of wind had 
struck me; but he went on to say, “ They give 
me nothing but a small piece of bread and that 
pitcher of water each day. Every night a phy- 
sician comes and feels my pulse. He asks ne 
questions of me, and I ask him none. He knows 
by the pulse how long it will last, and I shall 
know soon enough.” 

“Good God! this is horrible!” I exclaimed. 
“But they dare not carry forward such atroci- 
ty, and yet admit me to see you.” 

“Perhaps it may not be their intention to 
carry it to death itself,” he answered. ‘I hope 
not, for then no one would know how I died. 
Probably their intention is—the base hounds! 
—to break my spirit—to bow my heart, in the 
hope of wringing from the starving prisoner the 
betrayal of his friends.) They may think to 
tame me by want of feod. I have heard that 
men tame wild beasts so, But if they do put 
me to death publicly, you be near the scaffold, 
and mark me well.” 

“ Horrible as it must be, I will,” I answered. 
“But now, Monsieur de Boisrobin, let me do 
something more for you. Let me supply you 








for you?” 


with money. Here, take my purse. I am sor- 
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ry there is not more in it; but I did not know 
for what purpose the Governor desired to see 
me.” 

Again he laughed, this time almost gayly. | 
Money!” he said, ‘what should I do with 
money here, mon eher ami?” 

“More perhaps than you imagine,” I replied ; 
“these jailers are all to be bribed; and by 
giving them money, you may, perhaps, obtain 
some wholesome food.” 


He seemed to think over what I said for a} 


minute or two, but then answered firmly, “No! 
It would only prolong my misery. Although 
there is a gnawing devil here within me, that 
makes my heart beat at the very name of food, 
yet I will not give way to the weakness. The 
sooner it is over, the better. I thank you from 
my soul for your kindness, but I will not have 
the money with me lest I be tempted. All I 
seek is a speedy death.” 

Just. then the jailer opened the door and ask- 
ed if I had done, saying doggedly that he could 
rot wait longer. 

“Two minutes more, my friend,” I answered 
in Spanish; and then as he once more partially 


closed the door, I inquired if the prisoner had 
any thing more to say. 

“No,” he answered sadly; “yet I would fain 
have you stay with me. This solitude and the 
utter absence of all occupation depresses me 
more than even the starvation. Try and gain 


admission to me again. Tell them you will 
attempt to persuade me to what they want— 
and you shall, too, if you like—I will not mis- 
understand you again. But never let them 
think you have shaken me in the least—remem- 
ber that. Still try to come. Oh! it is a pleas- 
ant sound, a friend’s voice, and I would fain 
hear it once again before I die.” 

I could have wept, and indeed I believe I 
did; but 1 could not linger longer, and prom- 
ising to do my best, I wrung his hand and left 
him. 


Vain was the brighter light—vain was the 
fresh air to remove the impression of all I saw and 
heard in that dim, noxious cell. My heart was 
wrung, and all that my return to open day did 
was to rouse grief into feelings of anger. Had 
the way not been long, I should have met the 
Governor, as cold and haughty as himself. But 
I had time to reflect, that if I did so, I should 
deprive myself of all chance of seeing the poor 
eaptive again. 

I found his Excellency in the room where I 
had left him, and seated on the same sofa, 
quietly smoking another cigar. His little daugh- 
ter came in, and he patted her head and pinched 
her cheek. Good Heaven! can such things be? 
Are there such contrasts in human nature? 

I told him the answer to his message, and at 
first he only said, “Obstinate fool?” A minute 
after, however, he added, ‘‘ Well, he is a brave 
«man and a man of honor. Yet he must die if 
he persists. It can not be tolerated that emis- 
saries of this French usurper should roam the 


island, stirring up the people against their law. 
ful sovereign, unpunished.” 

“Perhaps, your Excellency, if I were per- 
| mitted to see him again when he has thought 
more of the proposal,” I answered, “I might be 

| able to persuade him.” 

| “I think not,” answered the Governor; “the 
‘ same proposal was made to him before through 
my secretary. I offered him a free pardon, and 
even his liberty, if he would tell where his 
companions were to land, and where he now 
supposed them to be; and he made the same 
reply, only a little more fiercely than you have 
stated it. However, we will see. If on think- 
ing over the matter, I judge you can help me, 
I will trouble you,” and then he offered me 
hospitalities which I declined, and went home 
with a sad heart. 

During the next four days I saw Don Ramon 
three times, and spoke to him very freely my 
opinion of starving a prisoner. : 

“It is for his own good,” answered the young 
officer, “merely to bring down his stout reso- 
lution, and induce him to tell all. However, 
he will not be starved to death. A physician 
sees him every day, and as soon as it comes 
| near death, he will be publicly executed. The 
Governor would fain spare him; for we all ad- 
mire his almost Castilian honor, but he must 
either speak or die, that is clear.” 

I did not see the consequence; and remarked 
that to my mind they should either have exe- 
euted him at once, in which I admitted they 
would have been fully justified, or having tor- 
tured him as they had done should give him 
his life. 

Don Ramon looked upon these things easily, 
and merely shrugged his shoulders at my Amer- 
ican notions. 

1 was never permitted to see poor Monsieur 
de Boisrobin in prison again; but at the end 
of five long days, I learned that his execution 
was to take place in the Plaza at noon. The 
platform and the pillar with its iron screw and 
the chair, were already there when I received 
the intelligence; but mindful of my promise, 
though with a feeling of sickening horror, | 
went out, and, by favor, got close to the seaf 
fold. Don Ramon, whom I saw with the guard, 
told me that the prisoner had remained firm to 
the last; and that as the physician had pro- 
nounced he had not more than four-and-twenty 
hours to live without a change of diet, it had 
been judged better to bring the fearful ordeal 
to an end, and put him to death at once. 

“The Governor is very much moved,” he said. 
“T never saw him so much affected in my life. 
But his duty must be done, you know, and he 
has tried every thing to save him.” 

I had to wait a long while—at least the time 
seemed frightfully long to me; for 1 was ina 
state of nervous excitement indescribable. All 
sorts of passions seemed warring in my breast, 
and when the executioner took his place behind 
the chair, I felt that if I had had a piste! with 
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me ] should have shot him. At length came 
we 10ll of a muffled drum; for in those days 
they performed such acts with ceremony at 
Havana; and being a tall man, as you see, I 
could desery the terrible procession winding 
on over the heads of the crowd. In that pro- 
cession, however, there was but one figure that 
my eves particularly remarked. I caught a 
climpse indeed of a Catholic priest in his robes, 
and several functionaries; but the Baron de 
Boisrobin was all to me. 

He was very pale and terribly emaciated. 
He was evidently feeble too; how could he be 
otherwise? But still he marched with a mili- 
tary air and a firm step, his head raised and 
erect, and his eye running over the crowd of 
people which nearly filled the Plaza. As he 
came eneat, his eye lighted upon me; a smile, 
transient but pleasant, passed over his worn 
features, and he slightly inclined his head. He 
mounted the few steps leading to the platform 
with as much firmness and dignity as if he had 
been about to take his place on a throne, and 
seated himself in the fatal chair without profer- 
ing a word to the populace, who could not have 
understood much of what he said, whether he 
had spoken in French or in Spanish. They tied 
down his arms, and then the executioner fasten- 
ed the hateful collar round his neck, while a 
priest held up the crucifix before his eyes. I 
could not perceive the slightest change of coun- 
tenance, and the minister of vengeance took the 
fatal screw in his hands. 

At that moment the Governor's secretary step- 
ped up to his side, and addressed him in French 
in a loud voice, supposing, I imagine, that his 
thoughts might be confused and require arous- 
ing before he could comprehend. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “his Exeelleney the 
Governor is touched with your courage and 
your chivalrous character, and is willing to 
make one more effort to save you from a terri- 
ble fate. He now by my lips offers you what 
must de away with all scruples on the score of 
honor. He bids me say, that if you will state 
where your comrades landed, and where on your 
conscience you believe they are to be found, 
not only shall you yourself have life and liber- 
ty, but they also shall be pardoned.” 

Every word reached me clear and distinet, 
for the whole crowd kept breathless silence at 
that moment, and I gazed on Boisrobin’s face 
with eager hope. I could see he was shaken. 
A momentary look of hesitation passed over his 
fine countenance; but then a stern, resolute ex- 
pression sueceeded. 

“Tell the Governor,” he said, “I thank him. 
When we four departed from France we swore 
never in any circumstances to betray each other, 
and to aim at our own object till death ended 
our efforts. They may succeed, though I have 
failed!” 

He ceased. The secretary took a step back 
and made a sign. The vile screw turned; the 

gallant man’s head fell suddenly forward on his 





bosom, and a fiend-like shout burst forth from 
the mob. 

I have never been in Havana since, for the 
sight of that spot would be insupportable to me. 





THE FOUNDLING HOSPITALS OF PARIS. 

HE Foundlings of Paris are an ancient com- 

munity. For upward of four hundred yeare 
they have been the object of legislative enact- 
ments, Their earliest protectors were the clergy ; 
and it was to the Bishop of Paris and the Chap- 
ter of Notre Dame that they were indebted for 
their first asylum. As an hospital for their re- 
ception a building was assigned them at the 
Port ’Evéque, which was called Maison de la 
Créche; the word eréche originally signifying 
erib or manger only, but now employed to des- 
ignate the general reception-room in the pres- 
ent hospital. That the newly-born children 
who were deserted by their parents might not 
perish from exposure in the public streets, a 
large cradle was established within the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, accessible at all hours of 
the day or night, in which infants were placed, 
there to attract the attention of the pious, This 
eradle was in existence as early as fourteen hun- 
dred and thirty-one, for in that year died Isa- 
bella of Bavaria, the Queen of Charles the Sixth 
of France—one of the most unnatural mothers 
and one of the worst of wives—who bequeath- 
ed to the foundlings the enormous legacy of 
eight franes. 

Besides being the recipients of casual charity, 
the foundlings of Paris had a claim upon the 
High Justiciaries of the capital, all of them ee- 
elesiastics; who, according to old usage, were 
bound to contribute toward their maintenance. 
These spiritual nobles were, however, too much 
under the influenee of earthly eousiderations to 
perform their duties faithfully; and, gradually 
stinting their donations, finally withheld them 
altogether. This was the occasion of mueh 
litigation; which was finally compromised by 
annual payments being compounded for by the 
making over two houses on the Port Saint 
Landry, within a stone’s throw of the cathedral. 

Poorly paid, and having no sympathy for 
their charge, the servants of the establishment 
of the Port Saint Landry turned the miserable 
little orphans to their own profit. Street beg- 
gars wanting a new-born child wherewith to 
move the sensibility of the public, procured one 
at the Port Saint Landry. If a nurse required 
a child to replace one that through her negli- 
gence might have died, the substitute was ready 
at the Port Saint Landry. If a witch needed 
an infant for sacrifice, she obtained one at the 
Port Saint Landry. The price of a child in that 
establishment was just twenty sous / 

This revolting traffic became a crying scan- 
dal, even in the city of cut-purse nobles and 
cut-throat abbés; and it attracted the attention 
of the celebrated philanthropist Vincent de 
Paul. His first attempt to provide the found- 
lings with a better home, consisted in his pro- 
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euring for them a new hospital near the gate of | 


Saint Victor. This was in the year sixteen hun- 
dred and thirty-eight. He placed the new 
establishment under the care of the Sisters of 


Charity; who, moved by an appeal which he | 
made to them, lent themselves to the good work: | 


| 
| 


not very effectually, however, at first; for the 


funds for the maintenance of the children— 
whose numbers fast increased—proving wholly 
insufficient, the administrators had recourse to 
a detestable expedient ; they chose by lot the 
children that were to be provided for, and the 
residue were allowed to die for want of food! 
When Vincent de Paul learnt this, he assembled 
the ladies who had placed themselves at the 
head of the establishment, and earnestly be- 
sought them to consider the poor foundlings in 
the light of their own children. His eloquent 
pleading prevailed. But he did not stop here; 
he addressed himself to the King; and eventu- 
ally, the Parliament of Paris issued a decree by 
which the High Justiciaries were compelled to 
pay an annual sum of fifteen thousand francs 
toward the maintenance of the foundlings; and 
a house in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, with a 
large quantity of ground attached to it, was 
bought to serve as a permanent place of asylum 
for the unfortunate children. 

Before this last settlement was made, Vincent 
de Paul died. But the impulse which he had 
originated never afterward flagged. In the 
midst of his magnificence, Louis the Fourteenth 
issued an edict, dated June, sixteen hundred and 
seventy, in which was recognized the truth that 
“there is no duty more natural, nor more con- 
formable to Christian piety, than to take care 
of poor children who are abandoned, and whose 
weakness and misfortune alike render them 
worthy of compassion ;” and six years later, 
Maria Theresa of Austria, the wife of the mag- 
nificent monarch, laid the first stone of a new 
and spacious edifice for the foundlings in the 
Faubourg Saint Antoine, to which a church 
was attached. This example having been set, 
there was no lack, in that courtly age, of noble 
imitators, and large endowments were made by 
chancellors and presidents, and others high in 
authority. It was quite time; for, in a ratio 
that far exceeded the increase of population of 
Paris, the number of enfants trowés was aug- 
mented. When Vincent de Paul first took up 
their cause in sixteen hundred and thirty-eight, 
the foundlings numbered three hundred and 
twelve; but, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, they had multiplied to the extent of 
seventeen hundred and thirty-eight Monsieur 
Dulaure took considerable pains to show (in 
his well-known History of Paris) that, during 
monarchical periods, the Foundling Hospital 
received the greatest number of inmates. 

During the Republic, in consequence of the 
vast disproportion between the children who 
were deposited and those who survived, several 
stringent laws were enacted. One of these, | 
dated the thirtieth Ventose, year five (March | 
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twenty-second, seventeen hundred and ninety. 
seven), contained, among other articles, a de. 
eree obliging all nurses who had the care of 
foundlings to appear every three months before 
the agent of their commune, and certify that 
the children confided to them had been treated 
with humanity. Those who succeeded in bring. 
ing up foundlings till they reached the age of 
twelve years were rewarded with a present of 
fifty francs. 

Among the sights of Paris at the present day, 
the Foundling Hospital ig not the least attract- 
ive. But to look for the building, where we 
last left it, in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, would 
be lost labor; neither does a subsidiary asylum 
which was established at the corner of the 
square (called the Parvis) of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame still exist. Both, in fact, were com- 
bined into one, and their inmates transferred, in 
the year eighteen hundred, to the premises in 
the Rue d’Enfer, originally occupied by the Or- 
atory, where the priests of that congregation 
performed their noviciate. This “Street of the 
Infernal Regions” owes its present designation 
to this simple cause; the Street of Saint Jacques, 
which runs parallel to it, and oceupies higher 
ground, was formerly called the Via Superior 
(upper road), and the Rue d’Enfer, its lower 
neighbor, Via Inferior; a poetical imagination 
soon made the corruption. 

We are not at all indebted for our knowledge 
of the preceding facts to the very excellent Sis 
ter of Charity who accompanied us over the 
Hospice des Enfants Trouvés when last we paid 
a visit to that establishment; but what she did 
relate may serve in some measure to show what 
is its present condition. When the moment 
comes we shall let her speak for herself; but 
our own impressions must first of all be recorded. 

Before we reached the hospital we had pass- 
ed the previous half hour in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg; and, although the flowers are not 
so fine nor the company so gay as are to be 
seen in the rival parterres and avenues of the 
Tuileries, both were brilliant enough to form a 
striking contrast to the dull, deserted, flower- 
less street which bears the redoubtable name 
already mentioned. It lay before us, gray, 
blank, and dreary, with nothing to relieve the 
monotony of its general aspect but an inscrip- 
tion over the gateway of a building on the right 
hand side, informing us that there stood the 
“Hospice des Enfants Trouvés.” Jf une site had 
been selected expressly for the purpose of being 
out of the way, where no witnesses might see 
the trembling mother deposit her new-born 
child, it could not have been managed better. 
As we drew near the entrance, a further indi- 
cation of the purposes of the building was visi- 
ble in the words “ Panier des Enfants,” very 
legibly inseribed on what seemed to be the lid 
of a letter-box let into the wall, but which, on 
being raised—for it is never fastened—proved 
to be the children’s basket, the our or turning- 
box of the establishment. In obedience to a 
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heavy single knock—there is a bell-handle be- 
side the turning-box, but that was not for our 
use, having no infant to deposit—the wicket- 
door opened with the customary squeak of the 
cordon, and we were admitted. Could we see 
the hospitalf Willingly; would we oblige the 
portress by walking into the little office on the 
left hand, by putting down our names in a reg- 
ister there, and by depositing one frane apiece 
toward the general funds of the asylum? All 
these things we did with great pleasure, and 
the portress then rang a bell, in obedience to 
which summons a Sister of Charity made her 
appearance from a door in the quadrangle, and 
we were consigned to her care to be conducted 
over the building. 

She was a quiet, grave, motherly woman, 
with evidently only one object in her thoughts 
—the duties of her profession. The Sisters of 
Charity soon learn what those duties are, and 
never fail in the performance of them. Sister 
Petronille—that, she said, was her name—con- 
ducted us across the court-yard to the door 
from whence she had issued, and together we 
ascended a lofty staircase, and passed into a 
tolerably large room. This was the salle a 
manger, but it was empty just then; so we pro- 
ceeded to the next apartment, the “day-room” 
of the establishment, where we found about 
twelve er thirteen children, all, we were told, 
under two years of age, some of whom were in 
cradles, and the rest in the arms of nurses. 

“These are the little sick ones,” said Sister 
Petronille, “who are not kept in the infirmaries, 
but, for all that, require constant attendance. 
Those who suffer from graver maladies are in 
separate wards, under the care of the doctors, 
who come constantly to see them.” 

“ And the healthy children, where are they?” 
we inquired. 

A faint smile passed over Sister Petronille’s 
pale features. 

“God be thanked!” she replied; “they are 
all safe in the country. It was only yesterday 
that we sent away the last batch, all strong and 
hearty, and likely to live, if God permits them.” 

“ And these little ones?” 

“Ah!” she sighed, “some of these, too, may 
go one day into the country, we hope. But it 





is not probable that all will; for they are very 
tender, and require careful nursing.” 


held the little sufferers, nor was there a tok wn 
of pain or restlessness that escaped the nursing 
sisters who remained in the rooms to watch 
over them. 

“And do many of these die?” we asked. 

“ Alas, yes!” answered our guide sorrowfully; 
“you see, they are principally the children of 
people who are the victims of poverty and 
sickness; and a great number bring with them 
the seeds of the disease of which they after- 
ward die. The doctors study the cases closely, 
and give to them all their attention; but the 
hereditary malady is too often stronger than 
their skill.” 

“Do you know the proportion between the 
numbers lost and saved?” 

‘It varies of course: for there are maladies 
belonging to children which are more severe 
at some times than at others; but the general 
average throughout the Hospital is very nearly 
one death in four.” 

“ And how many are admitted in the-course 
of the year?” 

This varied also, our informant said; during 
the time she had been attached to the Hospital, 
she had witnessed a great change in that re- 
spect. The first year of her service there were 
upward of five thousand taken in, and, gradu- 
ally declining, they fell in the course of ten 
years to a little more than three thousand. 
Since that time there had been an increase; 
and in the last year, for example, she remem- 
bered that the new-comers were exactly four 
thousand and ninety-five. They were received, 
she said, in different ways; the lying-in hos 
pital for the poor in the adjoining street, the 
Rue de la Bourbe (“ Mud Street” and it well 
deserved the name when it was christened), 
sent in a great number; some were brought 
from the Prefecture of Police, the children of 
parents in the hands of justice; some came from 
the hospitals of Paris; but by far the greater 
part were abandoned by their mothers. 

“ But,” said Sister Petronille, anxious to soften 
the meaning of the word, “these poor things 
are not entirely abandoned, that is to say, ex- 
posed, without any further thought being given 
to them. Such might have been the case for- 
merly, when no certificnte of birth was neces- 
sary; but whoever is desirous now, from want 
of means, of sending an infant to this hospital, 


“Then, are there none but the sick left here | must apply to the Coinciissary of the quarter 


in Paris?” | 

“On the contrary; downstairs there are 
plenty; but they are the youngest: you will | 
see them presently.” 

From the “‘day-room” we retraced our steps 
to the landing-place at the head of the stair- 
case, and entered a long corridor which com- 
municated with four general wards or infirm- 
aries devoted to such of the children as were 
under medical or surgical treatment, or were | 
affected by ophthalmia or measles. It was not | 
possible that any thing could be more neatly | 
arranged than the white-curtaiued cots which | 


for a certificate of abaudoument, so that it is 
known to the authorities who they are that 
send; and the mothers also, acting openly, are 
more at ease with respect to their children. We 
find, too, that besides the certificate of the in- 
fant’s birth which accompanies every deposit, 
mothers are careful now to add some particu- 
lars—either of name or personal deseription— 
by which, if cireumstances should permit them, 
they may hereafter more certainly recognize 
their offspring.’ 

‘And are uhere any exceptions to this latter 
practice!” 
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“Seldom or ever, in Paris itself; but of the 
number born outside the walls, perhaps a hun- 


dred in the year, and these—we judge from | 
various circumstances, but chiefly from the linen | 


in which they are enveloped—belong to a bet- 
ter class than the rest. It is not for the want 
of the means to support them that such chil- 
dren are abandoned. It is the dread of their | 
existence being known that causes it.” 

“Have you any means of knowing how many | 
out of the whole amount are born in wedlock?” 

The answer—giveu with some natural hesita- 
tieon—was to the effect, that among four thou- 
sand foundlings, it was presumed only twe hun- 
dred had “civil rights.” During this conversa- 
tion, Sister Petronille had led us through the 
wards, and conducted us by another staircase 
to the ground floor. 

“Now,” she said, opening another door, “ you 
will see the most interesting part of the estab- 
lishment.” 

This was the “ Oréche,” or general reception 
room. It was filled, or seemed to be full of 
infants of the tenderest age; there were between 
seventy and eighty altogether. They wore a 
kind of uniform—that is to say, there was a 
sort of uniformity in their costume—all being 
clothed in pink check nightgowns, and swathed 
with linen bands, like mummies on a very small 
seale; unlike mummies, however, their little 
tongues were not tied. To soothe their pains 
and calm their heavy troubles, the nurses were 
assiduously engaged, some in rocking them to 
sleep in their cradles; others, in administering 
to such as were strong enough to sit upright, 
that beverage which is, in Franee, the universal 
vemedy, whether in old age or infancy. It was 
neither the wine nor the garlic which helped 
to make a man of Henri Quatre, nor the sym- 
bolical ‘‘tyrelarigot” which was given to the 
great Gargantua immediately after his birth— 
as Rabelais relates—but simply eau sucrée, 
poured out of the long spout of a china tea-pot. 
We know that “as the twig is bent the tree is 
inclined ;” so, in all probability, it is on account 
of their early introduction to sugar and water, 
that Frenchmen manifest, throughout their lives, 
so marked a propensity for the drink that nei- 
ther cheers nor inebriates. 

But the most attractive feature of the Créche 
was in the centre of the room, where, directly 
in front of a blazing fire, on an inclined plane, 
covered with a mattress lay seven or eight little 
objects all in a row. These, who were the 
latest arrivals, were certainly the most comfort- 
able lot in the apartment, and, contrasting their 
passive enjoyment of the fire, whose influence 
they felt, with the screams of the victims of 
eau sucrée, 

—— “the philosophical beholder 

Sighed for their sakes that they should e’er grow older.” 

Young as they were, however, it would have 
been a difficult matter to say which was the | 
youngest, for every second hour throughout the | 
four-and-twenty brought a new comer. One 





of these arrivals happened while we were on 
the spot. We heard a bell-ring, and at the 
same time saw a Sister of Charity leave the 
apartment. In a few minutes she returned, 
carrying something in a flannel bag, from which 
issued the semblance of a small Swedish turnip 
of a pinkish-yellowish hue. This was the head 
of a child, and when the contents of the 
were gently turned out on a blanket they proved 
to be the remainder of a male infant just de 
posited. It was immediately submitted to the 
process of weighing, the test which generally 
decides the infant’s chance of life. The arbiter 
of its destiny was a six pound weight, and we 
were yery sorry to see that the Foundling kick- 
ed thebeam. But though the odds were against 
it, the nurse to whose care it was confided 
omitted no precaution that might prolong its 
existence. It was clothed and swathed like the 
rest, and was assigned the warmest place on 
the mattress; and as we left the Créche, Sister 
Petronille, whose organ of hope was very 
strongly developed, expressed her belief that 
it would survive, for she had seen smaller chil- 
dren than that who had turned out something 
quite astonishing both as to size and strength. 

We now took leave of our guide, who with 
some difficulty was made to accept a small 
gratuity, and returned to the gate of the Hos- 
pital. But before we were let out the portreas 
suggested that we might be curious to see the 
registry of arrivals in the office, the blank baby 
having just been entered. We did so, and read 
the following personal description (signalement): 
—*“Ocrober 4, 185-. No. 9 <A male child; 
newly born; weakly and very small; ticket 
round the neck with the name of Gustave; 
coarse linen; red stain on the left shoulder; no 
other mark.” 

These are all the credentials necessary for the 
candidates for admission to the Paris Foundling 
Hospital. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF MADAME DE 
STAEL. 

“THE Life and Times of Madame de Staél:” 

what a promise of vivid interest does 
not the title hold forth! What a host of images 
and ideas start into life at the spell of that 
name, and silently group themselves around 
the central figure! Necker, the object of her 
life-long worship, with his grand position, his 
bourgeois intellect, and his rare integrity ;— 
Madame Necker, the rigid mother, the tender 
wife, the faithful friend—puritanical, precise, 
bornée, but not ungenial ;—Gibbon, at first the 
phlegmatie lover, afterward the philosophic 
friend, but always brilliant, fascinating, and 
profound ;—Louis de Narbonne, perhaps the 
most perfect specimen then extant of the finish- 
ed noble of the ancien régime, polished to the 
core, not varnished merely on the surface ;— 
Talleyrand, the subtlest and deepest intellect 
of his time, and long the intimate associate of 
Madame de Staél;—Napoleon, her relentless 
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persecutor ;—Benjamin Constant and Schlegel, | house was frequented by some of the most re- 


her steady and attached allies ;—these men form 
the circle of which she was the centre and the 
chief. 

Then the “times” in which she lived? She 
saw the commencement and the close of that 
great social earthquake which overthrew the 
oldest dynasty in Europe, shook society to its 
foundation, unsettled the minds of men to their 
inmost depths, turned up the subsoil of nations 
with a deeper plow-share than Destiny had 
ever yet driven, and opened the way for those 
new social ideas and those new political arrange- 
ments which are still operating and fermenting, 
and the final issue, the “ perfect work,” of which 
our children’s children nay not live to see. Her 
life, though only prolonged through half a cen- 
tury, was coeval with that series of great events 
which, for magnitude and meaning, have no 
parallel in human history; by all of which she 
was more or less affected; in some of which she 
took a prominent and not uninfluential part. 
she was born while the house of Bourbon was 
at the height of its meretricious splendor and its 
reckless profligacy: she lived to see it return, 
after its tragic downfall and its dreary banish- 
ment, to a house that had been “swept and 
garnished,”—little better and no wiser tuan 
before. She saw the rise, the culmination, and 
the setting of Napoleon’s meteor-star ; she had 
reached the pinnacle of her fame while he was 
laying the foundation of his; and she, shatter- 
ed and way worn, was beginning to look for- 
ward to her final rest, when his career was 

losed forever in defeat and exile. 

But it is not of the period in which she lived 
that we think first or most naturally when we 
hear the name of Madame de Staél: it is of the 
writer whose wondrous genius and glowing 
eloquence held captive our souls in “the season 
of suseeptive youth,” of the author of the Let- 
tres sur Rousseau, who sanctioned and justified 
our partiality for that fascinating rhapsodist— 
of I’ Allemagne, from whose pages we first im- 
bibed a longing to make the riches of that 
mighty literature our own—of Corinne, over 
whose woes and sorrows so many eyes have 
wept delicious tears; of that dazzling admix- 
ture of deep thought, tender sentiment, and 
brilliant faney, which give to her writings a 
charm possessed by the productions of no other 
woman—and in truth of but few men. 

Anne Marie Louise Necker was born at Paris 
in 1766. Both her parents were remarkable 
persons. Her father, James Necker, a simple 
citizen of Geneva, began life as clerk in a bank- 
er’s office in Paris, speedily became a partner, 
and by skill, diligence, sound judgment, and 
striet integrity, contrived in the course of twenty 
years to amass a large fortune and to acquire 
a lofty reputation. While accumulating wealth, 
however, he neglected neither literature nor 
society. He studied both philosophy and po- 
litieal eeonomy ; he associated with the Ency- 
clopedists and eminent literati of the time; his 


markable men who at that period made the 
Parisian salons the most brilliant in Europe; 
and he found time, by various writings on finan- 
cial matters, to create a high and general esti- 
mation of his talents as an administrator and 
economist. His management of the affairs of 
the French East India Company raised his fame 
in the highest political circles, while, as acered- 
ited agent for the Republic of Geneva at the 
Court of Versailles, he obtained the esteem and 
confidence both of the sovereign and the min- 
isters, So high did he stand both in popular 
and courtly estimation, that, shortly after the 
accession of Lovis XVI., he was appointed, 
although a foreigner, Comptroller-General of 
the Finances. He held this post for five years, 
till 1781 ;—and contrived not only to effect con- 
siderable savings, by the suppression of upward 
of 600 sineeures, but also in some small degree 
to mitigate and equalize taxation, and to intro- 
duce a system of order and regularity into the 
public accounts to which they had long been 
strangers. As proved by his celebrated Compte 
rendu, which, though vehemently attacked, was 
never successfully impugned, he found a deficit 
of 34 millions when he entered office, and left 
a surplus of 10 millions when he quitted it— 
notwithstanding the heavy expenses of the 
American war. In the course of his adminis- 
tration, however, Necker had of course made 
many enemies, who busied themselves in under- 
mining his position at court, and overruled the 
weak and vacillating attachment of the king. 
Necker found that his most careful and valu- 
able plans were canvassed and spoiled by his 
enemies in the Council, where he was not pre- 
sent to defend them, and that, in faet, he had 
not and could not have fair play while he con- 
tinued excluded from the Cabinet. He de- 
manded, therefore, the entry of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and resigned when it was refused him, 
though earnestly requested to remain by those 
who knew how valuable his reputation was to 
a discredited and unpopular court, unwilling as 
they were to submit to his measures or honestly 
adopt his plans) Necker did not choose to be 
so used; and he retired to write the celebrated 
work on the Administration of the Finances, 
which at once placed him on the pinnacle of 
popularity and fame. Eighty thousand copies 
were sold; and henceforth Necker was the man 
on whom all eyes were turned in every finan- 
cial crisis, and to whom the nation looked as 
the only minister who could rescue them from 
the difficulties which were daily thickening 
around them. 

Then followed the reckless administration of 
Calonne, whose sole principle was that of “ mak- 
ing things pleasant,” and who, in an incredibly 
short time, added 1646 millions te the capital 
of the debt. and left an annual deficit of 140 
millions, instead of an annual excess of ten. 





i things went on from bad to worse, till, when 


Brienne attacked him, and succeeded him; but 
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matters were wholly past a remedy, in August 
1788, Necker was recalled and reinstated. What 
he might have done, on the occasion of this 
second ministry, had he been a man of com- 
manding genius and unbending will, it is use- 
less and perhaps impossible to conjecture. Sur- 
rounded with numberless perplexities; beset 
at once by the machinations of unscrupulous 
enemies who counter worked him in secret, and 
by the embarrassments which every predecessor 
had accumulated in his path; borne into power 
on a tide of popular expectations which no pop- 
ularity could enable him to satisfy ; set down to 
labor at the solution of a perhaps insoluble 
problem; face to face with a crisis which might 
well stagger the most dauatless courage «nd 
confuse the clearest head; famine around him, 
bankruptcy before him; and all other voices 
gradually lost in one ‘‘which every moment 
waxed louder and more terrible—the fierce and 
tumultuous roar of a great people, conscious of 
irresistible strength, maddened by intolerable 
wrongs, and sick of deferred hopes ;”—perhaps 
no human strength or wisdom could have suf- 
ficed for the requirements of that fearful time. 
Perhaps no human power could then have 
averted the cxtastrophe. What Necker might 
have done had he acted differently and been 
differently made, we can not say. What he did 
was to struggle with manly, but not hopeful 
courage, for a terrible twelve months; using 
his great eredit to procure loans, spending his 
vast private fortune to feed the famishing popu- 
lace of Paris; commencing the final act of the 
long inchoate revolution, by calling the States- 
General; insuring its fearful triumph by the 
decisive measure of doubling the numbers of 
the tiers-état, and permitting the states to delib- 
erate in common; devising schemes of finance 
and taxation which were too wise to be palata- 
ble and too late to save; composing speeches 
for the monarch to deliver, which the queen 
and the courtiers ruined and emasculated before 
they were made public; and bearing the blame 
of faults and failures not his own. At length 
his subterranean enemies prevailed: he received 
his secret congé from the king in July 1789, and 
reached Basle, rejoicing at heart in his relief 
from a burden of which, even to one so passion- 
ately fond of popularity as he was, the weight 
wae beginning to be greater than the charms. 
The people were furious at the dismissal of 
their favorite: the Assembly affected to be so. 
Riots ensued; the Bastille was stormed ; blood 
was shed ; the Court was frightened ; and Necker 
was once more recalled. The royal messenger 
overtook him just as he was entering Switzer- 
land, with the command to return to Paris and 
resume his post. He obeyed the mandate with 
a sad presentiment that he was returning to be 
a useless sacrifice in a hopeless cause, but with 
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populace unharnessed his horses, and drew his 
carriage a great part of the way. The minister 
drank deeply of the intoxicating cup of national 
gratitude and popular applause; and if he rel- 
ished it too keenly and regretted it too much, 
at least he used it nobly and had earned it well, 
It would have been far better for his own fame 
and happiness if he had not returned to power: 
it could searcely have been worse for his adopt- 
edcountry. His third and last administration 
was a series of melancholy and perhaps inevi- 
table failures. The torrent of popular violence 
had become far too strong to stem. The mon- 
archy had fallen to a position in which it was 
impossible to save it. Necker’s head, too, seems 
to have been somewhat turned by his triumph. 
He disappointed the people and bored the As- 
sembly. The stream of events had swept past 
him, and left him standing bewildered and 
breathless on the margin. 

If the society of few men is more interesting 
or instructive than that of the retired states- 
man, who, having played his part in the world’s 
history, stands aside to watch at leisure the fur- 
ther progress of the mighty drama, and having 
served his country faithfully and laboriously 
during his years of vigor and maturity, has 
earned a right to repose in the decline of life; 
who contemplates with a mind enriched by re- 
flection, and not soured by failure, the evolution 
of those great problems of human destiny quo- 
rum pars magna fuit, and brings the experience 
of the man of action to modify the conclusions 
of the man of thought, and who, with that se- 
renity of soul which is the last achievement of 
wisdom and of virtue, and which belongs only 
to those who have fought the good fight, striven 
through the angry tempest, and reached the 
quiet haven, can look with a vivid interest, 
which has no touch of seorn, on the combatants 
who are still intent upon ‘the battle, or strug- 
gling in the storm, can aid them by his counsel, 
and cheer them by hissympathy. On the other 
hand, there are few sadder spectacies than that 
presented by the politician cast out from power, 
unable to accept his fate, and sitting unrecon- 
ciled, mourning, and resentful amid the ruins 
of his greatness. Such was Necker in his last 
retirement. For a long time he said he could 
think of nothing but the coup de foudre which 
had overthrown him. In one short yea: he had 
fallen from the pinnacle of prosperity «* the 
depths of disgrace and neglect; and as he had 
relished the former more keenly perhaps than 
befitted a philosopher, so he felt the latter more 
bitterly than became a wise man or a Christian. 
His mortification and regret, too, were enhanced 
by a somewhat morbid conscientiousness; he 
could not shake off the idea that there was 
something culpable in failure; he felt that he 
had not been equal to the crisis, and that he 


the conviction that duty left him no alternative. | had committed many errors; he could not 
His journey to Paris was one long ovation; the | divest himself of the dread that his own meas- 
authorities every where came out to greet him; | ures might have let loose that tide of national 


the inhabitants thronged around his path; the | fury which was now so fearfully avenging the 
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heaped-up wrongs of centuries; and the annoy- 
ance of failure was aggravated by the sense of 

nilt. Besides all this, too, he loved France too 
well not to mourn over her prospects and blush 


' around him were profligate and selfish; moder- 


for her savagery and her crimes; so he sat in | 
his garden at Coppet, dejected and remorseful, | 


pining over the past, and full of gloomy fore- 


bodings for the future, and deaf to the consola- | 


tions of his faithful wife and his adoring daugh- 
ter. Gibbon, who saw much of him at this pe- 


riod of his career, says that he should have liked | 


to show him in his then condition to any one | 


ate, while every one else was excited and in- 
temperate, he was strangely out of place in that 
wild chaos of the old and new. The age de 
manded sterner stuff than he was made of— 
other services than he could render. “To be 
weak (says Carlyle) is not so miserable; but to 
be weaker than our task. Woe the day when 
they mounted thee, a peaceable pedestrian, on 
that wild Hippogriff of a Democracy, which, 
spurning the firm earth, nay, lashing at the 
very stars, no yet known Astolpho could have 


whom he desired to cure of the sin of ambition. ridden !” 


He passed whole days in gloom and silence; all 


Madame Necker, too, was in her way remark- 


attempts to engage him in conversation were able enough. The daughter of a Swiss Protest- 
vain; he felt like a vessel wrecked and strand- | ant minister of high repute for piety and talent, 


ed: “Othello’s oceupation was gone.” 


and herself early distinguished both for beauty 


By degrees, however, this depression left him, | and accomplishments, her spotless character 


and he roused himself again to interest and ac- 


and superior intellectual powers attracted the 


tion. He sent forth pamphlet after pamphlet | admiration of Gibbon during his early residence 


of warning and remonstrance to hostile readers | 


| 


and unheeding ears. He offered himself to} 


Louis as his advocate, when that monarch was 
brought to trial, and when his offer was de- 
clined, published a generous and warm defense 
of his old master. The remainder of his life 
was passed in the enjoyment of family affection, 
of literary labors, and of philosophical and re- 
ligious speculations; and he died in 1804, at the 
age of 72, happy in the conviction that he was 
only exchanging the society of his cherished 
daughter for that of his faithful and long re- 
spected wife, who had died some years before. 
On the whole, Necker was worthy of all hon- 
or and of long remembrance. History tells us 
of many greater statesmen, but of few better 
men. Without going so far as his enthusiastic 
daughter, who more than once declares that his 
genius was bounded only by his virtue, we 
quite admit that his weakness and indecision 
were often attributable to his scrupulosity, and 
that more pliant principles and a harder heart 
might occasionally have fitted him better to 
deal with the evil days on which he had fallen. 
In truth, for such a crisis as that of the French 
Revolution he was somewhat too much of the 
preacher and the prude. He was well aware 
of his own deficiencies. He told Louis XVI. 
that if moral purity and administrative skill 
were all that was needed in the Government, 
he might be able to serve him, but that if ever 
the times should require a genius and a will like 
Richelieu’s, then he must resign the helm to 
abler hands. His portrait and his justification 
may be given in a single sentence: he was a 
good man, fallen upon times that required a 
great man: his failure was the inevitable one of 
mediocrity intrusted with a task which scaree- 
ly the rarest genius could have successfully ac- 
complished. Disinterested almost to a fault, in 
a period of unexampled rapacity and ecorrup- 
tion ; stainless and rigid in his morals amid uni- 
versal laxity and license; ardently and unaf- 
fectedly religious, in a howling wilderness of 
impiety and atheism; conscientious, while all 





at Lausanne. He proposed, and was accepted; 
but his father, imagining that his son might 
well aspire to some higher connection, was very 
indignant, and forbade the fulfillment of the en- 
gagement. Gibbon submitted, and moralized: 
“I sighed as a lover (says he) and obeyed as a 
son, and Mademoiselle Curchod is now the wife 
of the favored minister of a great kingdom, and 
sits in the high places of the earth.” They re- 
newed their acquaintance in after years, and re- 
mained fast friends till death. There is some- 
thing, to our feelings, very touching in this last- 
ing attachment between those who had been 
lovers in their youth, but who had been pre- 
vented from uniting their lots in life; and the 
letters of Madame Necker, many of which are 
preserved, give us a most pleasisg impression 
of both her character and powers, and convey 
the idea of far greater tenderness and poetry of 
soul than, judging from other sources of informa- 
tion, she was generally supposed to possess. 
Faithfully and ardently attached to her hus- 
band, whose consolation and strength she had 
supplied during long years of trial, prosperity, 
and sorrow, and who repaid her with a fond- 
ness even more feminine than her own, she had 
yet much true, warm, and watchful affection to 
spare for her early and now famous friend. 
How such a child as Mademoiselle Necker 
came to spring from two parents who resembled 
her so little, were a vain conjecture. She was 
from the first the very incarnation of genins 
and of impulse. Her precocity was extraordi- 
nary, and her vivacity and vehemence both of 
intellect and temperament baffled all her moth- 
er’s efforts at regulation and control. Her pow- 
er of acquisition and mental assimilation was 
immense. At twelve years of age she wrote a 
drama of social life, which was acted by herself 
and her young companions. Her remarkable 
talent for conversation, and for understanding 
the conversation of others, even at that early 
period, attracted the attention and excited the 
affectionate interest of many of the celebrated 
men who frequented her father’s salon; and in 
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spite of Madame Necker’s disapproving looks, 
they used to gather round her, listening to her 
sallies, and provoking her love of argument 
and repartee. Gibbon, the Abbé Raynal, Baron 
Grimm, and Marmontel, were among these 
habitués of Necker’s society at that time, and 
we can well comprehend the stimulus which 
the intercourse of such minds must have given 
to the budding intellect of his daughter. The 
frivolity of French society was already wearing 
away under the influence of the great events 
which were throwing their shadows before 
them; and even if it had not been so, Necker’s 
own taste would have secured a graver and 
more solid ton: than prevailed in common 


circles. The deepest interests of life and of the | 


world were constantly under discussion. The 
grace of the old era still lingered; the gravity 
of the new era was stealing over men’s minds; 
and the vivacity and brilliancy which has never 
been wholly lost at Paris, bound the two ele- 
ments together in a strangely fascinating union. 
It was a very hot-bed for the development of 
a vigorous young brain like that of Mademoi- 
selle Necker. Her father, too, aided not a little 
to call forth her powers; he was proud of her 


talents, and loved to initiate her into his own | 


philosophic notions, and to inoculate her with 
his generous and lofty purposes;—and from 
her almost constant intereourse with him, and 
his tenderness and indulgent sympathy—so dif- 
ferent from her mother’s uncaressing and some- 
what oppressive formalism—sprung that vehe- 
ment and earnest attachment with which she 


regarded him through life. This affection color- | 


ed and modified her whole existence; it was 
in fact the strongest and most pertinacious feel- 
ing of her nature; and her delineation of it (in 
her Vie privée de M. Necker) is, in spite of its 
exaggeration, singularly beautiful and touch- 
ing. It partook, perhaps, a little of the some- 
what excessive vivacity which characterized 
all her sentiments: it seems in its impressive 
fervor to have resembled rather the devotion 


of a woman to a lover she adores, than the calm | 


and tender love of a daughter to a cherished 
parent. 
writings, regrets that they belong to different 
generations, and declares that Necker was the 
only man she had ever known to whom she 
could have consecrated her life. 

At the age of twenty she had attained a dan- 
gerous reputation as a wit and a prodigy; she 
was passionately fond of the brilliant society 
in which she lived, but set at naught its re- 
straints, and trampled on its conventionalities 
and bienséances in a style that was then rare, 
especially among young women, but which the 
men forgave in consideration of her genius, and 
the women in consideration of her ugliness. 
Her intellect was preternaturally developed, 
hut her heart seems not to have been touched; 
she wrote and spoke of love with earnestness, 
with grace, even with insight—but as a sub- 
ject of speculation and delineation only, not 
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Indeed she more than once, in her! 


of deep and woeful experience. She made a 
mariage de convenance with as cool and busi- 
ness-like an indifference as if she had been the 
most cold and phlegmatic of women. She was 
a great heiress, and Eric, Baron de Staél, was a 
handsome man, of noble birth and good char. 
acter. The consideration which appears to have 
chiefly decided the choice, both of herself and 
her parents, was that he was an attaché to the 
Swedish Embassy, was to become Embassador 
himself, and was expected to reside permanently 
in Paris. Parisian society had now become, 
what it always remained, an absolute necessity 
of existence to Mademoiselle Necker; and in 
the arrangement she now made, she married it 
rather than the Baron. She never seems to 
have dreamed of domestic happiness, or at least 
of any satisfaction of the heart, in this deliber- 
ate selection of a husband; ner, we are bound 
to say, does she ever complain of not having 
found what she did not seek. She probably 
solaced herself by the proverb—true enough, 
but we should have thought exquisitely sad to 
a young and ardent girl of twenty—“ Paris est 
le lieu du monde od l’on se passe le mieux de 
bonheur.” After the ceremony, we hear very 
little of M. de Staél, either from his wife or 
her friends. Sometimes circumstances separate 
them; sometimes reunite them; they seem to 
have lived harmoniously, but as comfortably 
| when apart as when together. Her husband 
seems to have been tacitly ignored, except in 
as far as he made her “Madame |’Ambassa- 
drice.” 
| The three years that followed her marriage 
| were probably the happiest of her life. She 
was in Paris, the centre of a varied and brilliant 
society, where she could not only enjoy inter- 
course with all the greatest and most celebrat- 
ed men of that remarkable epoch, but could 
give free seope to those wonderful and some- 
what redundant conversational powers which 
were at all times her greatest distinction. We 
can well imagine that her singular union of 
brilliant fancy, solid reflection, and French vi- 
vacity, must have made her, in spite of the en- 
tire absence of personal beauty, one of the most 
attractive and fascinating of women. «The times 
too were beyond all others pregnant with that 
strange excitement which gives to social inter- 
course its most vivid charm. Every where the 
minds of men were stirred to their inmost 
depths; the deepest interests were daily under 
discussion; the grandest events were evidently 
struggling toward their birth; the greatest intel- 
lects were bracing up their energies for a strug- 
gle “such as had not been seen since the world 
was;” the wildest hopes, the maddest pros- 
pects, the most sombre terrors, were agitating 
society in turn; some dreamed of the regenera- 
tion of the world—days of halcyon bliss—a 
land flowing with milk and honey; some dread- 
ed a convulsion, a chaos, a final and irrecovera- 
ble catastrophe; every thing was hurrying on- 
ward to the grand dénouement ;—and of this 
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dinowement Paris was to be ‘the theatre, ‘and | of the cooeh § in order to join j in ‘the conversa- 
Necker, the father of our heroine, the guiding | tion of those within. The neighborhood they 
and presiding genius. All her powers were | had chosen for their residence is one naturally 
aroused, and all her feelings stimulated to the beautiful, and so characteristically English as 
uttermost; she visited, she talked, she intrigued, | to seem racy and fresh to the eye ‘of a foreign- 
she wrote ;—her first literary performance, the ‘er; grateful to those storm-tossed spirits must 
Lettres sur Rousseau, belong to this date. They | hove been the scenes of rural peace which there 
are brilliant and warm in style; but their tone | spread about them, and still more grateful the 
is that of immaturity. kindly English hospitality which awaited them. 
These days soon passed. Then followed the | It was, indeed, a new element infused into the 
Reign of Terror. And now it was that all the | half city, half raral life, of the then courtly sub- 
sterling qualities of Madame de Staél’s charac- ‘urb; and almost every day some fresh-eomer 
ter came forth. Her feelings of disappointment | brought new tidings of trouble, and desolation, 
and disgust must have been more vivid than | and narrow esca 
those of most, for her hopes had been pre-emi-| The harmony of this little eoterie continued 
nently sanguine, and her eonfidence in her fa- | without interruption—“ the kindly hospitality” 
ther’s powers and destiny unbounded. Now did not. The seandal-lovers of England began 
all was lost: her father was discarded, her mon- to think evil things, and to whisper evil thoughts 
arch slain, her society seattered and decimated, | respecting the tender friendship that subsisted 
and Paris had lost all its charms. Still she re- | between Madame de Staél and M. de Narbonne; 
mained ; as Necker’s daughter, she was still be- | they fancied it necessary to frown upon an af- 
loved by many among the people; as the wife | fection which was alien to their national hab- 
of an Embassador, she was as inviolable as any | its; and some of them, Miss Burney among the 
one could be in those dreadful days. With in-| rest, began to look coldly upon the colony of 
domitable courage, with the most daring and | foreigners, who ventured to live in England as 
untiring zeal, and the most truly feminine de- | naturally and simply as they could have done 
yotion, she made use of both her titles and in-|in France. There was no foundation whatever 
fluence to aid the escape of her friends, and to | for the vulgar insinuations that were whispered 
save and succor the endangered. She succeed- | about; but their existence can scarcely excite 
ed in persuading to temporary mercy some of | surprise. For in this country we do not un- 
the most ferocious of the revolutionary chiefs; | derstand that man and woman, unconnected by 
she concealed some of the menaced emigrés in | family ties, Gan be friends without being lov- 
her house ; and it was not till she had exhaust- | ers; and what we do not understand it is our 
od all her resources, and incurred serious peril | custom invariably to condemn. If we ever 
to herself and her children, that she followed | sanction such connections, it is on the tacit con- 
her friends into exile. Her husband, whose dition that the affection shall be limited in its 
dip|#matic character was suspended for a while, | seope, untender in its character, and reserved 
remained in Holland, to be ready to resume his in its manifestations. Such devoted friendship 
functions at the first favorable opening. Ma-!as that which subsisted between Gibbon and 
dame de Staél joined her friends in England, Madame Necker, M. de Narbonne and Madame 
and established herself in a small house near de Staél, Chateaubriand and Madame Recamier, 
Richmond, where an agreeable society soon | are to us a mystery and offense. Yet it is im- 
gathered round her, consisting, besides a few | possible to read without the deepest sympathy 
English, of M. de Talleyrand, M. de Narbonne | the description of Chateaubriand, wheeled iuvo 
(whose life she had saved by concealing him in | the drawing-room of Madame Recamier, when 
her house, and then dismissing him with a false | no longer able to walk thither, but unable te 
passport), M. d’Arblay (who afterward married | forego the accustomed society where he had 
Miss Burney), and one or two female friends, | spent every evening for so many happy and 
Here, in spite of poverty, exile, and the morti- | eventful years; and of the touching attentions 
fication of failure, and the fearful tidings which | of his friend to cheer his sinking spirits, and 
reached them by nearly every post, they con- | sustain and stimulate his failing facuities. Ma- 
tinued to lead a cheerful and not unprofitable | dame de Staél herself has left us a picture of a 
life. somewhat similar friendship—that of the Prince 
Their funds were not in the most Gouriahing | | Castel-forte for Corinne. 
condition, and the prospect of war did not fa-| When the re-establishment of something like 
vor the continuanee of such remittanees as they | regular government in France, in 1795, permit- 
might otherwise hope to get; yet their nation- | ted the Swedish Embassador to resume his 
al gayety seems to have borne them through functions, Madame de Staél returned to Paris, 
their difficulties with considerable credit to | and passed her time very happily for the next 
themselves. We are told that this little party | “four years, alternately there and with her fa- 
eould afford to purchase only one small ecar- | ther at Coppet. Then came the establishment 
tiage, which took two persons, and that M. de | of the Napoleonic rule, and with that ended 
Narbonne and Talleyrand alternately d | Madame de Staél’s peace and enjoyment for 
the post of footman as they rode about to see nearly fifteen years. Bonaparte disliked her, 
the country, removing the glass from the back | feared her, persecuted her, exiled her, and bul- 
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lied and banished every one who paid her any 
attentions, or showed her any kindness. He 
first prohibited her residence in Paris, then in 
France: and, exile from her native land and 
from the scene of her social pleasures and social 
triumphs, was to her almost as dreadful as a 
sentence of death. Of course she repaid her 


tyrannical persecutor in his own coin, and with | 


liberal interest. We need not seek far for the 
explanation of their mutual animosity. They 
were antipathic in their views, in their position, 
in every feeling of their hearts, in every fibre of 
their character. Madame de Staél was a pas- 
sionate lover of constitutional liberty: Bona- 
parte was bent upon its overthrow. The brill- 
iancy and varied attractions of Madame de 
Staél’s society made her an actual puissance in 
Paris; and Bonaparte hated rivalry, and could 
“bear no brother near the throne.” He loved 
incense and homage; and, after the 18th Bru- 
maire, she would render him neither. She 
would not flatter him, and he could not in his 
heart despise her as he desired to do, and as he 
wished it to be imagined that he did. Then, 
whenever they met in society she bored him 
dreadfully, and he snubbed her rudely. He 
was cold and reserved—she was vehement and 
impulsive. She stigmatized him as an enemy 
to rational freedom; and he pronounced her 
to be an intriguing and exaltée woman. They 
both loved influence dearly ; and neither would 
succumb to the influence of the other. All the 
Emperor’s power and prestige could not extort 
from the woman one instant of submission or 
applause—all the woman’s weapons of fasci- 
nation and persuasion were wasted and blunt- 
ed on the impenetrable cuirass of the despot. 
Their hatred was something instinctive, and al- 
most physical—as natural and incurable as that 
of eat and dog. 

During her fourteen years of exile, Madame 
de Staél led a wandering life; sometimes re- 
siding at Coppet, ever and anon returning for 


a short time to France, in hopes of being al- | 


lowed to remain there unmolested, but soon re- 
ceiving a new order to quit. She visited Ger- 
many twice, Italy once, and at length reached 
England, by way of Russia, in 1812. It was at 
this period of her life that she produced the 
works which have immortalized her—De la 
Littérature, De |’Allemagne, and Corinne, and 
enjoyed intercourse with the most celebrated 
men of Europe. Nevertheless they were years 
of great wretchedness to her; the charms of 
Parisian society, in which she lived, and moved, 
and had her being, were forbidden to her; she 
was subjected to the most annoying and petty, 
as well as to the most bitter and cruel persecu- 
tions; one by one her friends were prevented 
from visiting ker, or punished with exile and 
disgrace if they did visit her; she was reduced 
nearly to solitude—a state which she herself 
describes as, to a woman of her vivacious feel- 
ings and irrepressible besoin dépanchement, al- 
most worse than death. The description of her 


| sufferings during this part of her life, which 
|she gives in her Diz Années d Ezil, renders 
| that book one of the most harassing and pain- 
| ful we ever read; and when we add to all that 
Bonaparte made her endure, the recollection 
of the incalculable amount of individual mis. 
chief and anguish which he inflicted on the two 
thousand peaceful English travelers, whom he 
seized in defiance of all law and justice, and de- 
tained for twelve of the best years of their life 
in French prisons, we are compelled to feel, that 
the irritating torments and privations which he 
was himself afterward to undergo at St. Helena 
—unworthy and oppressive as they were—were 
nothing but a well proportioned and richly 
merited retribution. 

Several of the great men whose society she 
enjoyed during these memorable years of wan- 
dering, have left on record their impression of 
her genius and manners; and it is curious to 
observe how uniform and self-consistent this 
impression every where was. She seems to 
have excited precisely the same emotions in 
the minds both of German literati, and of En- 
glish politicians—vast admiration and not a lit- 
tle fatigue. Her conversation was brilliant in 
the extreme, but apt to become monologue and 
declamation. She was too vivacious for any 
but Frenchmen: her intellect was always in a 
state of restless and vehement activity; she 
seemed to need no relaxation, and to permit no 
repose. In spite of her great knowledge, her 
profound and sagacious reflections, her spark- 
ling wit, and her singular eloquence, she nearly 
always ended by wearying even her most ad 
miring auditors: she left them no peace; she 
kept them on the stretch; she ran them out of 
breath. And there were few of them who were 
not in a condition to relish the piquant mot of 
Talleyrand, who—when some one hinted sur- 
prise, that he who had enjoyed the intimacy of 
such a genius as Madame de Staél, could find 
pleasure in the society of such a contrast to her 
as Madame Grant—answered, in that deliber- 
ate and gentle voice, which gave point to all 
his sharpest sayings, “Il faut avoir aimé Mad- 
ame de Staél pour savourer le bonheur d’aimer 
une béte!” 

In the more intimate relations of life, few 
persons were ever more seriously or steadfastly 
beloved. She was an excellent hostess, and 
one of the most warm, constant, and zealous of 
friends—on the whole, an admirable, lovable, 
but somewhat overpowering woman. On the 
abdication of Napoleon, she rushed back to Pa- 
ris, and remained there with few intervals till 
her death, filling her drawing-rooms with the 
brilliant society which she enjoyed so passion- 
ately, and of which she was herself the bright- 
est ornament. But she survived the restoration 
of the Bourbons only a short time; her consti- 
| tution had been seriously undermined by the 
| fatigues and irritations she had undergone, and 
| she died in July 1817, on the anniversary of the 
| taking of the Bastile, at the age of fifty-one. 
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THE FAMILY OF MICHAEL AROUT. 
BY AN ATTIC PHILOSOPHER IN PARIS. 


HIS morning, while I was arranging my | 
books, mother Genevieve came in, and | 
brought me the basket of fruit I buy of her 
every Sunday. For nearly twenty years that I 
have lived in this quarter, I have dealt at her 
little fruit shop. ,Perhaps I should be better 
served elsewhere, but mother Genevieve has 
but little custom; and to leave her would do 
her harm, and cause her unnecessary pain. It 
seems to me that the length of our aequaint- 
ance has made me incur a sort of tacit obliga- 
tion to her; my patronag:: has become her 
property. | 

She has put the basket upon my table, and 
as I wanted ber husband, who is a joiner, to add 
some shelves to my bookcase, she has gone 
down stairs again immediately to send him to 
me. 

At first I did not notice either her looks or 
the sound of her voice; but now, that I recall 
them, it seems to me that she was not as jovial 
as usual. Can mother Genevieve be in trouble 
about any thing? 

Poor woman! 


} 


All her best years were sub- 


ject to such bitter trials, that she might think | 
she had received her full share already. Were | 
I to live a hundred years, I should never forget | 
the circumstances which first made her known 
to me, and which obtained her my respect. 


It was at the time of my first settling in the 
faubourg. I had noticed her empty fruit shop, 
which nobody came into; and, being attracted | 
by its forsaken appearance, I made my little | 
purchases in it. I have always instinctively | 
preferred the poor shops ; there is less choice 
in them, but it seems to me that my purchase | 
is a sign of sympathy with a brother in poverty. | 
These little dealings are almost always an an- | 
chor of hope to those whose very existence is 
in peril—the only means by which some orphan 
gains a livelihood. There, the aim of the trades- 
man is not to enrich himself, but to live? The 
purchase you make of him is more than an ex- 
change—it is a good action. 

Mother Genevieve at that time was still 
young, but had already lost that fresh bloom of 
youth, which suffering causes to wither so soon 
among the poor. Her husband, a clever joiner, 
gradually left off working to become, according 
to the picturesque expression of the workshops, 
aworshiper of Saint Monday. The wages of the 
week, which was always reduced to two or 
three working days, were completely dedicated 
by him to the worship of this god of the Bar- 
riers, and Genevieve was obliged herself to pro- 
vide for all the wants of the household. 

One evening, when I went to make some 
trifling purchases of her, I heard a sound of 
quarreling in the back shop. There were the | 
voices of several women, among which I dis- 
tinguished that of Genevieve, broken by sobs. 
On looking further in, I perceived the fruit- | 





woman, holding a child in her arms and kies- 
jing it, while a country nurse seemed to be 
| claiming her wages from her. The poor woman, 
| who without doubt had exhausted every ex- 
planation and every excuse, was crying in 
silence, and one of her neighbors was trying in 
vain to appease the countrywoman. Excited 
by that love of money, which the evils of a hard 
peasant life but too well excuse, and disap- 


‘pointed by the refusal of her expected wages, 


the nurse was launching forth in recriminations, 
threats, and abuse. In spite of myself I listened 
to the quarrel, not daring to interfere, and not 


| thinking of going away, when Michael Arout 


appeared at the shop door. 

The joiner had just come from the Barrier, 
where he had passed part of the day at the 
public-house. His blouse, without a belt, and 


, untied at the throat, showed none of the noble 
| stains of work; 
; which he had just picked up out of the mud; 


in his hand he held his cap, 


his hair was in disorder, his eye fixed, and the 
pallor of drunkenness in his face. He came 


| reeling in, looking wildly round him, and call- 
|ed Genevieve. 


She heard his voice, gave a start, and rushed 


| into the shop ; but at the sight of the miserable 


man, who was trying in vain to steady himself, 
| she pressed the child in her arms, and bent 
over it with tears. 

The countrywoman and the neighbor had 
followed her. 

“Come! come! Do you intend to pay me 
after all?” cried the former in a rage. 

‘“‘ Ask the master for the money,” ironically 
| answered the woman from next door, pointing 
'to the joiner, who had just fallen against the 
eounter. 

The countrywoman looked at him. 

“ Ah! he is the father!” resumed she; “ well, 
what idle beggars! not to have a penny to pay 


| honest people, and get tipsy with wine in that 


way.” 

The drunkard raised his head, 

“What! what!” stammered he; “ who 18 it 
that talks of wine? I’ve had nothing but bran- 
dy! But I am going back again to get some 
wine! Wife, give me your money; there are 
some friends waiting for me at the Pére la 
Tuille.” 

Genevieve did not answer; he went round 
the counter, opened the till, and began to rum- 
mage in it. 

“You see where the money of the house 
goes!” observed the neighbor to the country- 
woman ; “how can the poor unhappy woman 
pay you when he takes all?” 

“Is that my fault then?” replied the nurse 
angrily; “they owe it me, and some how or 
other they must pay me!” 

And letting loose her tongue, as those women 
out of the country do, she began relating at 


| length all the care she had taken.of the child, 
and all the expense it had been to her. In pro- 


portion as she recalled all she had done, her 
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words seemed to convince her more than ever 
of her rights, and to increase her anger. The 
poor mother, who no doubt feared that her 
violence would frighten the child, returned into 
the back shop, and put it into its cradle. 

Whether it was that the countrywoman saw 
in this act a determination to escape her claims, 
or that she was blinded by passion, I can not 
say; but she rushed into the next room, where 
I heard the sound of quarreling, with which 
the cries of the child were soon mingled. The 
joiner, who was still rummaging in the till, was 
startled, and raised his head. 

At the same moment Genevieve appeared at 
the door, holding in her arms the baby that the 
countrywoman was trying to tear from her. 
She ran toward the couater, and, throwing her- 
self behind her husband, cried: 

“Michael, defend your.son!” 

The drunken man quickly stood up erect, 
like one who awakes with a start. 

“My son!” stammered he; ‘“‘ what son?” 

His looks fell upon the child; a vague ray 
of intelligence passed over his features. 

“Robert,” resumed he; “ it is Robert!” 

He tried to steady himself on his feet, that he 
might take the baby, but he tottered. The 
nurse approached him in a rage. 

“My money, or I shall take the child away!” 
cried she. “It is I who have fed and brought 
it up: if you don’t pay for what has made it 
live, it ought to be the same to you as if it 
were dead. I shall not go till Ihave my due or 


the baby.” 

“And what would you do with him?” mur- 
mured Genevieve, pressing Robert against her 
bosom. 

“Take it to the Foundling!” replied the 


countrywoman harshly; “the hospital is a 
better mother than you are, for it pays for the 
food of its little ones.” 

At the word “Foundling,” Genevieve had ex- 
claimed aloud in horror. With her arms wound 
round her son, whose head she hid in her bosom, 
and her two hands spread over him, she had 
retreated to the wall, and remained with her 
back against it, like a lioness defending her 
young ones, The neighbor and I contemplated 
this scene, without knowing how we could in- 
terfere. As for Michael, he looked at us by 
turns, making a visible effort to comprehend it | 
all. When his eye rested upon Genevieve and | 
the child, it lit up with a gleam of pleasure ; 
but when he turned toward us, he again be- | 
came stupid and hesitating. 

At last, apparently making a prodigious effort, 
he cried out—“ Wait!” 

And, going to a tub full of water, he plunged | 
his face into it several times, 

Every eye was turned upon him; the ecoun- | 
trywoman herself seemed astonished. At length 
he raised his dripping head. This ablution had 
partly dispelled his drunkenness; he looked at 
us for a moment, then he turned to Genevieve, 
and his face brightened up. 








“Robert!” eried he, going up to the child, 
and taking him in his arms. “Ah! give him 
me, wife; I must look at him.” : 

The mother seemed to give up his son to him 
with reluctance, and staid before him with 
her arms extended, as if she feared the child 
would have a fall. The nurse began again in 
her turn to speak, and renewed her claim, this 
time threatening to appeal to law. At first 
Michael listened attentively, and when he com- 
prehended her meaning, he gave the child back 
to its mother. 

“How much do we owe you?” asked he. 

The countrywoman began to reckon up the 
different expenses, which mounted to nearly 
thirty francs. The joiner felt to the bottom 
of his pockets, but could find nothing. His 
forehead became contracted by frowns; low 
curses began to escape him; all of a sudden he 
rummaged in his breast, drew forth a large 
watch, and holding it up above his head— 

“Here it is—here’s your money!” cried he 
with a joyful laugh ; “a watch, number one! | 
always said it would keep for a drink on a dry 
day; but it is not I who will drink it, but the 
young one—Ah! ah! ah! go and sell it for me, 
neighbor, and if that is not enough, I have my 
ear-rings. Eh! Genevieve, take them off for me; 
the ear-rings will square all! They shall not 
say you have been disgraced on account of the 
child. No—not even if I must pledge a bit of 
my flesh! My watch, my ear-rings, and my 
ring, get rid of all of them for me at the gold- 
smith’s; pay the woman, and let the little foo! 
go to sleep. Give him me, Genevieve, J will 
put him to bed.” 

And, taking the baby from the arms of his 
mother, he carried him with a firm step to his 
cradle. 

It was easy to perceive the change which 
took place in Michael from this day. He eut 
all his old drinking acquaintances. He went 
early every morning to his work, and returned 
regularly in the evening to finish the day with 
Genevieve and Robert. Very soon he would 
not leave them at all, and he hired a place near 
the fruit shop, and worked in it on his own ac- 
count. 

They would soon have been able to live in 
comfort, had it not been for the expenses which 
the child required. Every thing was given up 
to his education. He had gone through the 
| regular school training, had studied mathema- 
ties, drawing and the carpenter’s trade, and had 
only began to work a few months ago. Till 
now, they had been exhausting every resource 
which their laborious industry could provide to 
push him forward in his business; but, happily, 
all these exertions had not proved useless; the 
seed had brought forth its fruits, and the days 
of harvest. were close by. 

While I was thus recalling these remem- 
brances to my mind, Michael had come in, and 
was occupied in fixing shelves where they were 


| wanted. 
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During the time I was writing the notes of 
my journal, I was also scrutinizing the joiner. 

‘The excesses of his youth and the labor of his 
manhood have deeply marked his face, his hair 
is thin and gray, his shoulders stooping, his legs 
shrunken and slightly bent. There seems a sort 
of weight in his whole being. His very features 
have an expression of sorrow and despondency. 
He answered my questions by monosyllables, 
and like a man who wishes to avoid conversa- 
tion. From whence is this dejection, when one 
would think he had all he could wish for? I 
should like to know! 

Michael is just gone down stairs to look for 
a tool he has forgotten. [have at last succeeded 
in drawing from him the secret of his and Gene- 
vieve’s sorrow. Their son Robert is the cause 
of it! 

Not that he has turned out ill after all their 
care—not that he is idle or dissipated ; but both 
were in hopes he would never leave them any 
more. The presence of the young man was to 
have renewed and made glad their lives once 
more; his mother counted the days, his father 
prepared every thing to receive their dear asso- 
ciate in their toils, and at the moment when 
they were thus about to be repaid for ail their 
sacrifices, Robert had suddenly informed them 
that he had just engaged himself to a contractor 
at Versailles. 

Every remonstrance and every prayer were 
useless; he brought forward the necessity of 
initiating himself into all the details of an im- 
portant contract, the facilities he should have, 
in his new position, of improving himself in 
his trade, and the hopes he had of turning his 
knowledge to advantage. At last when his 
mother, having come to the end of her argu- 
ments, began to ery, he hastily kissed her, and 
went away, that he might avoid any further 
remonstrances, 

He had been absent a year, and there was 
nothing to give them hopes of his return. His 
parents hardly saw him once a month, and then 
he only staid a few moments with them. 

“T have been punished where I had hoped 
to be rewarded,” Michael said to me just now; 
“I had wished for a saving and industrious 


son, and God has given me an ambitious and | 


avaricious one! I had always said to myself 
that, when once he was grown up, we should 
have him always with us, to recall our youth 
and to enliven our hearts His mother was 
always thinking of getting him married, and 
having children again to care for. You know 
women always will busy themselves about oth- 
ers. As for me, I thought of him working near 


my bench, and singing his new songs—for he | 


has learned musie, and is one of the best singers 
atthe Orphéon. A dream, sir, truly! Direetly | 
the bird was fledged, he took to flight, and re- | 
members neither father nor mother. Yesterday, | 
for instance, was the day we expected him; he | 
should have come to supper with us. No Robert 
\o-day either! He has had some plan to finish, 
Vou. VIUL—No. 45-—Z 


or some bargain to arrange, and his old parents 
are put down last in the accounts, after the cus- 
tomers and the joiner’s work. Ah! if I could 
have guessed how it would have turned out! 

Fool! to have sacrificed my likings and my 
money, for nearly twenty years, to the educa- 
tion of a thankless son! Was it for this I took 
the trouble to cure myself of drinking, to break 
with my friends, to become an example to the 
neighborhood? The jovial good fellow has 
made a goose of himself! Oh! if I had to be- 
gin again! No, no! you see women and chil- 
dren are our bane. They soften our hearts; 
they lead us a life of hope and affection; we 
pass a quarter of our lives in fostering the 
growth of a grain of corn which is to be every 
thing to us in our old age, and when the har- 
vest time comes—good-night, the ear is emp- 
ty!” 

White he was speaking, Michael’s voice be- 
came hoarse, his eye fierce, and his lips quiv- 
ered. I wished to answer him, but I could only 
think of commonplace consolations, and I re- 
mained silent. The joiner pretended he wanted 
a tool, and left me. 

Poor father! Ah! I know those moments of 
temptation when virtue has failed to reward us, 
and we regret having obeyed her? Who has 
not felt this weakness in hours of trial, and 
who has not uttered, at least once, the mourn- 
ful exclamation of “ Brutus?” 

But if virtue is only a word, what is there 
then in life which is true and real? No, I will 
not believe that goodness is in vain! It does 
not always give the happiness we had hoped 
for, but it brings some other. In the world 
every thing is ruled by order, and has its proper 
and necessary consequences, and virtue can not 
be the sole exception to the general law. If it 
had been prejudicial to those who practice it, 
experience would have avenged them; but 
experience has, on the contrary, made it more 
universal and more holy. We only accuse it 
of being a faithless debtor because we demand 
an immediate payment, and one apparent to 
our senses. We always consider life as a fairy 
tale, in which every good action must be re- 
warded by a visible wonder. We do not accept 
as payment a peaceful eonscience, self-content, 
or a good name among men—treasures that are 
more precious than any other, but the value of 
which we do not feel till after we have lost 
them! 

Michael is come back, and returned to his 
work. His son had not yet arrived. 

By telling me of his hopes and his grievous 
disappointments, he became excited ; he unceas- 
ingly went over again the same subject, always 
, adding something to his griefs) He has just 

wound up his confidential discourse by speak- 

ing to me of a joiner’s business which he had 
| hoped to buy, and work to good account with 

Robert's help. The present owner had made a 
fortune by it, and, after thirty years of business, 
i he was thinking of retiring to one of the orna- 
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mental cottages in the outskirts of the city—a 
usual retreat for the frugal and successful work- 
ingman. Michael had not indeed the two thou- 
sand francs which must be paid down; but per- 
haps he could have persuaded Master Benoit to 
wait. Robert’s presence would have been a 
security for him; for the young man could not 
fail to insure the prosperity of a work-shop. 
Besides science and skill, he had the power of 
invention and bringing to perfection. His father 
had discovered among his drawings a new plan 
for a staircase, which had occupied his thoughts 
for a long time; and he even suspected him of 
having engaged himself to the Versailles con- 
tractor for the very purpose of executing it. 
The youth was tormented by this spirit of inven- 
tion, which took possession of all his thoughts, 
and, while devoting his mind to study, he had 
no time to listen to his feelings. 

Michael told me all this with a mixed feeling 
of pride and vexation, I saw he was proud of 
the son he was abusing, and that his very 
pride made him more sensible of that son’s neg- 
leet. 

I have just finished a happy day. How many 
events have happened within a few hours, and 
what a change for Genevieve and Michael! 

He had just finished fixing the shelves, and 
telling me of his son, while I laid the cloth for 
my breakfast. 

Suddenly we heard hurried steps in the pass- 
age, the door opened, and Genevieve entered 
with Robert. 

The joiner gave a start of joyful surprise, but 
he repressed it immediately, as if he wished to 
keep up the appearance of displeasure. 

The young man did not appear to notice it, 
but threw himself into his arms in an open- 
hearted manner, which surprised me. Gene- 
vieve, whose face shone with happiness, seemed 
to wish to speak, and to restrain herself with 
difficulty. 

I told Robert I was glad to see him, and he 
answered me with ease and civility. 

“T expected you yesterday,” said Michael 
Arout, rather drily. 

“Forgive me, father,” replied the young 
workman, “but I had business at St. Germains. 
I was not able to come back till it was very 
late, and then the master kept mie.” 

The joiner looked at his son sideways, and 
then took up his hammer again. 

“Tt is right,” muttered he, in a grumbling 
tone; “when.we are with other people we 
must do as they wish; but there are some who 
would Jiké better to eat brown bread with their 
own knife, than partridges with the silver fork 
of a master.” 

“And I am one of those, father,” replied 
Robert, merrily; ‘‘but, as the proverb says, 
you must shell the peas before you can eat them. 
It was necessary that I should first work in a 
great workshop—” 

“To go on with your plan of the staircase,” | 
interrupted Michael, ironically, } 





“You must now say M. Raymond’s plan, fa- 
ther,” replied Robert, smiling. 

“Why?” 

“ Because I have sold it to him.” 

The joiner, who was planing a board, turned 
round quickly. 

“Sold it!” cried he, with sparkling eyes. 

“For the reason that I was not rich enough 
to give it him.” 

Michael threw down the board and tool. 

“There he is again!” resumed he, angrily, 
“his good genius puts an idea into his head 
which would have made him known, and he 
goes and sells it to a rich man, who will take the 
honor of it himself.” 

“Well, what harm is there done?” asked 
Genevieve. 

“What harm!” cried the joiner, in a passion; 
‘you understand nothing about it—you are a 
woman; but he—he knows well that a true 
workman never gives up his own inventions for 
money, no more than a soldier would give up 
his cross. That is his glory; he is bound to 
keep it for the honor it does him! Ah, thunder! 
if I had ever made a discovery, rather than put 
it up to auction I would have sold one of my 
eyes! Don’t you see that a new invention is 
like a child to a workman! He takes care of 
it, he brings it up, he makes a way for it in the 
world, and it is only poor creatures who sell it.” 

Robert colored a little. 

“You will think differently, father,” said he, 
“when you know why I sold my plan.” 

“Yes, and you will thank him for it,” added 
Genevieve, who could no longer keep silence. 

“Never!” replied Michael. 

“But, wretched man!” cried she, “he only 
sold it for our sakes!” 

The joiner looked at his wife and son with 
astonishment. It was necessary to come to an 
explanation. The latter related how he had 
entered into a negotiation with Master Benoit, 
who had positively refused to sell his business 
unless one-half of the two thousand francs was 
first paid down. It was in the hopes of obtain- 
ing this sum that he had gone to work with the 
contractor at Versailles; he had had an oppor- 
tunity of trying his invention, and of finding a 
purchaser. Thanks to the money he received 
for it, he had just concluded the bargain with 
Benoit, and had brought his father the key of 
the new work-yard. 

This explanation was given by the young 
workman with so much modesty and simplicity, 
that I was quite affected by it. Genevieve 
eried; Michael pressed his son to his heart, and 
in a long embrace he seemed to ask his pardon 
for having unjustly accused him, 

All was now explained with honor to Robert. 
The conduct which his parents had ascribed to 
indifference, really sprang from affection; he 
had neither obeyed the voice of ambition nor 
of avarice, nor even the nobler inspiration of 
inventive genius; his whole motive and single 
aim had been the happiness of Genevieve and 
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Michael. The day for proving his gratitude 
had come, and he had returned them sacrifice 
for sacrifice! 

After the explanations and exclamations of 
joy were over, all three were about to leave 

; but the cloth being laid, I added three 
more places, and kept them to breakfast. 

The meal was prolonged: the fare was only 
tolerable; but the overflowings of affection 
made it delicious. Never had I better under- 
stood the unspeakable’ charm of family love. 
What calm enjoyment in that happiness which 
js always shared with others ; in that communi- 
ty of interests which unites ‘ouch various feel- 
ings; in that association of existences which | 
forms one single being of so many! What is 
man without those home affections, which, like 





one o’clock. “I am so glad you like the house, 
and Clive, and Mrs. Honeyman.” 

“Like her! the dear little old woman. I feel 
as if she had been my friend all my life! I feel 
quite drawn toward her. What a wonderful 
coincidence that Dr. Goodenough should direct 
us to this very house! I have written to your 
father about it. And to think that I should 
have written to Clive at this very house, and 
quite forgotten Mra) Honeyman’s name—and 
such an odd name too. I forget every thing— 
every thing! You know I forgot your Aunt 
Louisa’s husband’s name; and when I was god- 
|mother to her baby, and the clergyman _ 
‘What is the infant’s name?’ I said, ‘Really I 
forget.’ And so I did. He was a London cler- 


r gyman, but I forget at what church. Suppose 





so many roots, fix him firmly in the earth, and | it should be this very Mr. Honeyman! It may 
permit him to imbibe all the juices of life? En- | have been, you know; and then the coincidence 
ergy, happiness, does it not all come from them? | would be still more droll. That tall, old, nice- 
Without family life where would man learn to | looking respectable person with a mark on her 
love, to associate, to deny himselff A com- | nose, the housekeeper — what is her name ?!— 
munity in little, is it not jt which teaches us seems a most invaluable person. I think I shall 
how to live in the great one? Such is the holi- | ask her to come to us. I am sure she would 
ness of home, that to express our relation with | save me I don’t know how much money every 
God, we have been obliged to borrow the words | week; and I am certain Mrs. Trotter is making 


| 


invented for our family life. Men have named 
themselves the sons of a heavenly Father. 

Ah! let us carefully preserve these chains of 
domestic union; do not let us unbind the hu- 
man sheaf, and scatter its ears to all the caprices 
of chance, and of the winds; but let us rather 
enlarge this holy law; let us carry the princi- 
ples and the habits of home beyond its bounds; 
and, if it may be, let us realize the prayer of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles when he exclaimed 
to the new-born children of Christ: “Be ye 
like-minded, having the same love, being of 
one accord, of one mind.” 





THE NEWCOMES.* 
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a fortune by us. I shall write to your papa, 
and ask him permission to ask this person.” 
Ethel’s mother was constantly falling in love 
with her new acquaintances: their man-serv- 
ants and their maid-servants, their horses and 
ponies, and the visitor within their gates. She 
would ask strangers to Neweome, hug and em- 
brace them on Sunday; not speak to them on 
Monday; and on Tuesday bebave so rudely to 
them that they were gone before Wednesday. 
| Her daughter had had so many gov ernesses—all 
| darlings during the first week, and monsters 
afterward—that the poor child possessed none 
of the accomplishments of her age. She could 
| not play on the piano; she could not speak 
| French well; she could not tell you when gun- 
powder was ‘invented: she had not the faintest 
idea of the date of the Norman Conquest, or 





CHAPTER X. whether the Earth went rotind the sun, or vice 
ETHEL AND HER RELATIONS, versd. She did not know the number of coun- 
por four-and-twenty successive hours Lady | ties in England, Scotland, and Wales, let alone 
Ann Newcome was perfectly in raptures | Ireland; she did not know the difference be- 
with her new lodgings, and every person and | tween latitude and longitude. She had had so 
thing which they contained. The drawing: | many governesses—their accounts differed : 
rooms were fitted with the greatest taste: the [pest Ethel was bewildered by a multiplicity 
dinner was exquisite. Were there ever such | of teachers, and thought herself a monster of 
delicious veal cutlets, such verdant French | ignorance. They gave her a book at a Sunday- 
beans? “Why do we have those odious French | ‘school, and little girls of eight years old an- 
eooks, my dear, with their shocking principles swered questions of which she knew nothing. 
—the principles of all Frenchmen are shocking The place swam before her. She could not see 
—and the dreadful bills they bring us in; and the sun shining on their fair flaxen heads and 
their consequential airs and graces? I am de- | | pretty faces. The rosy little children holding 
termined to part with Brignol. I have writ- | up their eager hands, and crying the answer to 
ten to your father this evening to give Brignol | this question and that, seemed mocking her. 
warning. When did he ever give us veal cut- She seemed to read in the book, “O Ethel, you 
lets? What can be nicer?” dunce, dunce, dunce!” She went home silent 
“Indeed they were very good,” said Miss jin the carriage, and burst into bitter tears on 
Ethel, who had mutton five times a week at herbed. Naturally a haughty girl of the high- 
| est spirit, resolate and imperious, this little visit 
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to the parish school taught Ethel lessons more 
valuable than ever so much arithmetic and ge- 
ography. Clive has told me a story of her in 
her youth, which, perhaps, may apply to some 
others of the youthful female aristocracy. She 
used to walk, with other select young ladies and 
gentlemen, their nurses and governesses, in a 
certain reserved plot of ground railed off from 
Hyde Park, whereof some of the lucky dwellers 
in the neighborhood of Apsley House have a 
key. In this garden, at the age of nine or there- 
about, she had contracted an intimate friend- 
ship with the Lord Hercules O’Ryan—as every 
one of my gentle readers knows, one of the sons 
of the Marquis of Ballyshannon. The Lord Her- 
cules was a year younger than Miss Ethel New- 
come, which may account for the passion which 
grew up between these young persons; it being 
@ provision in nature that a boy always falls in 
love with a girl older than himself, or rather, 


perhaps, that a girl bestows her affections on a | 


little boy, who submits to receive them. 

One day Sir Brian Neweome announced his 
intention to go to Newcome that very morning, 
taking his family, and of course Ethel, with 
him. She was inconsolable. “ What will Lord 
Hereules do when he finds I am gone?” she 
asked of her nurse. The nurse, endeavoring to 
sooth her, said, ‘Perhaps his Lordship would 
know nothing about the circumstance.” “He 
will,” said Miss Ethel—* he'll read it in the news- 
paper.” My Lord Hercules, it is to be hoped, 


strangled this infant passion in the cradle; | 


}she is as inexorable as Truth. 


and overcame ian one after another. I break 
the promise of a former page, and am obliged 
to describe the youthful days of more than one 
person who is to take a share in this story, 
Not always doth the writer know whither the 
divine Muse leadeth him. But of this be sure; 
We must tell 
our tale as she imparts it to us, and go on or 
turn aside at her bidding. 

Here she ordains that we should speak of 
other members of this family, whose history we 
chronicle, and it behooves us to say a word re- 
garding the Earl of Kew, the head of the noble 
house into which Sir Brian Newcome had map. 
ried. 

When we read in the fairy stories that the 
King and Queen, who lived once upon a time, 
built a castle of steel, defended by moats and 
sentinels innumerable, in which they place their 
darling only child, the Prince or Princess, whose 
birth has blest them after so many years of mar- 
riage, and whose christening feast has been in- 
terrupted by the cantankerous humor of that 
notorious old fairy who always persists in com- 
ing, although she had not received any invita- 
tion to the baptismal ceremony: when Prince 
Prettyman is locked up in the steel tower, pro- 
vided only with the most wholesome food, the 
most edifying educational works, and the most 
venerable old tutor to instruct and to bore him, 
we know, as a matter of course, that the steel 
bolts and brazen bars will one day be of no 
avail, the old tutor will go off in a doze, and 





having long since married Isabella, only daugh- | the moats and draw-bridges will either be passed 


ter of Grains, Esq., of Drayton Windsor, a | 
partner in the great brewery of Foker and Co. 

When Ethel was thirteen years old, she had | 
grown to be such a tall girl, that she overtop- 
ped her companions by a head or more, and 
morally perhaps, also, felt herself too tall for 
their society. ‘Fancy myself,” she thought, 
“dressing a doll like Lily Putland, or wearing 
a pinafore like Lucy Tucker!” She did not 
care for their sports, She could not walk with 
them: 
dance with them at the academy, nor attend | 
the Cours de Littérature Universelle et de Sei- | 
ence Comprehensive of the professor then the 
mode—the smallest girls took her up in the 
class. 
of things they bade her learn. 


it seemed as if every one stared; nor | 


She was bewildered by the multitude | 
At the youthful | 


by his Royal Highness’s implacable enemies, or 
| crossed by the young seapegrace himself, who 
is determined to outwit his guardians, and see 
| the wicked world. The old King and Queen 
always come in and find the chambers empty, 


the saucy heir-apparent flown, the porters and 
sentinels drunk, the ancient tutor asleep; they 
tear their venerable wigs in anguish, they kick 
the major-domo down stairs, they turn the duen- 


na out of doors, the toothless old dragon. There 
is no resisting fate. The Princess will slip out 
of window by the rope-ladder; the Prince will 

be off to pursue his pleasures, and sow his wild 
| Oats at the appointed season. How many of 
| our English prinees have been coddled at home 
by their fond papas and mammas, walled up in 
inaccessible castles, with a tutor and a library, 


little assemblies of her sex, when, under the | guarded by cordons of sentinels, sermoners, old 
guide of their respected governess, the girls | aunts, old women from the world without, and 
eame to tea at six o'clock, dancing, charades, | have nevertheless escaped from all these guard- 
and so forth, Ethel herded not with the chil- | ians, and astonished the world by their extrava- 
dren of her own age, nor yet with the teachers | gance and their frolics. What a wild rogue was 
who sit apart at these assemblies, imparting | that Prince Harry, son of the austere sovereign 
to each other their little wrongs; but Ethel | who robbed Richard the Second of his erown— 
romped with the little children—the rosy little | the youth who took purses on Gadshill, fre- 
trots—and took them on her knees, and told | quented Eastcheap taverns with Colonel Fal- 
them a thousand stories. By these she was | staff and worse company, and boxed Chief Jus- 
adored, and loved like a mother almost, for as | tice Gascoigne’s ears) What must have been 
gach the hearty kindly girl showed herself to the venerable Queen Charlotte’s state of mind 
them; but at home she was alone farouche and | | when she heard of the courses of her beautiful 
intractable, and did battle with tlie governessea, | young Prince; of his punting at gambling-tables 
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of his dealings with horse-jockeys ; of his awful 
doings with Perditat Besides instances taken 
from our Royal Family, could we not draw ex- 
amples from our respected nobility! There was 
that young Lord Warwick, Mr. Addison’s step- 
son. We know that his mother was severe, and 
his step-father a most eloquent moralist, yet the 
young gentleman’s career was shocking, posi- 
tively shocking. He boxed the watch; he fud- 
died himself at taverns; he was no better than 
a Mohock. The chronicles of that day contain 
accounts of many a mad prank which he played, 
as we have legends of a still earlier date of the 
lawless freaks of the wild Prince and Poyns. 
Our people has never looked very unkindly on 
these frolic. A young nobleman, full of life 
and spirits, generous of his money, jovial in his 
humor, ready with his sword, frank, hand- 
some, prodigal, courageous, always finds favor. 
Young Scapegrace rides a steeple-chase or beats 
a bargeman, and the crowd applauds him. 
Sages and seniors shake their heads, and look 
at him not unkindly; even stern old female 
moralists are disarmed at the sight of youth, 
and gallantry, and beauty. I know very well 
that Charles Surface is a sad dog, and Tom 
Jones no better than he should be; but, in spite 
of such critics as Dr. Johnson and Colonel New- 
come, most of us have a sneaking regard for 
honest Tom, and hope Sophia will be happy, 
and Tom will end well at last. 

Five-and-twenty years ago the young Earl of 
Kew came upon the town, which speedily rang 
with the feats of his Lordship. He began life 
time enough to enjoy certain pleasures from 
which our young aristocracy of the present day 
seem, alas! to be cut off. So much more peace- 
able and polished do we grow, so much does the 
spirit of the age appear to equalize all ranks; so 
strongly has the good sense of society, to which 
in the end gentlemen of the highest fashion 
must bow, put its veto upon practices and 
amusements with which our fathers were fa- 
miliar. At that time the Sunday newspapers 
contained many and many exciting reports of 
boxing matches. Bruising was considered a 
fine manly old English custom. Boys at public 
schools fondly perused histories of the noble 
science, from the redoubtable days of Brough- 
ton and Slack, to the heroic times of Dutch Sam 
and the Game Chicken. Young gentlemen went 
eagerly to Moulsey to see the Slasher punch the 
Pet’s head, or the Negro beat the Jew’s nose 
into a jelly. The island rang as yet with the 
tooting horns and rattling teams of mail eoach- 
es; a gay sight was the road in merry England 
in those days, before steam-engines arose and 
flung its hostelry and chivalry over. To travel 
in coaches, to drive coaches, to know coachmen 
and guards, to be familiar with inns along the 
road, to laugh with the jolly hostess in the bar, 
to chuek the pretty chambermaid under the 
chin, were the delight of men who were young 
not very long ago. Who ever thought of writ- 


ing to the Times then? “ Biffin,” I warrant, did | 


_ 





not grudge his money, and “A Thirsty Soul” 
paid cheerfully for his drink. The road was an 
institution, the ring was an institution. Men 
rallied round them; and, not without a kind 
conservatism, expatiated upon the benefits with 
which they endowed the country, and the evils 
which would oceur when they should be no 
more—decay of English spirit, decay of manly 
pluck, ruin of the breed of horses, and so forth, 
and so forth. To give and take a black eye was 
not unusual nor derogatory in a gentleman; to 
drive a stage-coach the enjoyment, the emula- 
tion of generous youth. Is there any young 
fellow of the prestnt time who aspires to take 
the place of a stoker? You see occasionally in 
Hyde Park one dismal old drag with a lonely 
driver. Where are you, charioteers? Where 
are you, O rattling Quicksilver, O swift Defi- 
ancef You are passed by racers stronger and 
swifter than you. Your lamps are out, and 
the music of your horns has died away. 

Just at the ending of that old time, Lord 
Kew’s life began. That kindly middle-aged 
gentleman whom his county knows; that good 
landlord, and friend of all his tenantry round 
about; that builder of churches, and indefatig- 
able visitor of schools ; that writer of letters to 
the farmers of his shire, so full of sense and be- 
nevolence; who wins prizes at agricultural 
shows, and even lectures at county-town insti- 
tutes in his modest, pleasant way, was the wild 
young Lord Kew of a quarter of a century 
back; who kept race-horses, patronized boxers, 
fought a duel, thrashed a Life Guardsman, 
gambled furiously at Crockford’s, and did who 
knows what besides? 

His mother, a devout lady, nursed her son 
and his property carefully during the young 
gentleman’s minority: keeping him and his 
younger brother away from all mischief, under 
the eyes of the most careful pastors and mas- 
ters. She learnt Latin with the boys, she taught 
them to play on the piano; she enraged old Lady 
Kew, the children’s grandmother, who prophe- 
sied that her daughter-in-law would make 
milksops of her sons, to whom the old lady was 
never reconciled until after my Lord's entry at 
Christchurch, where he began to distinguish 
himself very soon after his first term. He drove 
tandems, kept hunters, gave dinners, scandal- 
ized the Dean, screwed up the tutor’s door, and 
agonized his mother at home by his lawless pro- 
ceedings. He quitted the University after a 
very brief sojourn at that seat of learning. It 
may be the Oxford authorities requested his 
Lordship to retire; let by-gones be by-gones. 
His youthful son, the present Lord Walham, is 
now at Christchurch, reading with the greatest 
assiduity. Let us not be too particular in nar- 
rating his father’s unedifying frolics of a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 

Old Lady Kew, who, in conjunction with Mra 
Newcome, had made the marriage between Mr. 
Brian Newcome and her daughter, always de- 
spised her son-in-law; and being a frank, open 
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person, uttering her mind always, took little 
pains to conceal her opinion regarding him or 
any other individual. “Sir Brian Newcome,” 
she would say, “is one of the most stupid and 
respectable of men; Anne is clever, but has not 
@ grain of common sense. They make a very 
well-assorted couple. Her flightiness would 
have driven any man crazy who had an opinion 
of his own. She would have ruined any poor 
man of her own rank; as it is, I have given her 
a husband exactly suited for her. He pays the 
bills, does not see how absurd she is, keeps order 
in the establishment, and checks her follies. 
She wanted to marry her cousin, Tom Poyntz, 
when they were both very young, and proposed 
to die of a broken heart when I arranged her 
match with Mr. Newcome. A broken fiddle- 
stick! she would have ruined Tom Poyntz in a 
year; and has no more idea of the cost of a leg 
of mutton, than I have of algebra.” 

The Countess of Kew loved Brighton, and 
preferred living there even at the season when 
Londoners find such especial charms in their 
own city. “London after Easter,” the old lady 
said, “was intolerable. Pleasure becomes a 
business, then so oppressive, that all good com- 
pany is destroyed by it. Half the men are sick 
with the feasts which they eat day after day. 
The women are thinking of the half dozen par- 
ties they have to go to in the course of the 
night. The young girls are thinking of their 


partners and their toilets. Intimacy becomes 


impossible, and quiet enjoyment of life. On the 
other hand, the crowd of bourgeois has not in- 
vaded Brighton. The drive is not blocked up 
by flies full of stock-brokers’ wives and chil- 
dren; and you can take the air in your chair 
upon the chain pier, without being stifled by 
the cigars of the odious shop-boys from Lon- 
don.” So Lady Kew’s name was usually among 
the earliest, which the Brighton newspapers re- 
eorded among the arrivals. 

Her only unmarried daughter, Lady Julia, 
lived with her Ladyship. Poor Lady Julia had 
suffered early from a spine disease, which had 
kept her for many years to her couch. Being 
always at home, and under her mother’s eyes, 
she was the old lady's victim, her pincushion, 
into which Lady Kew plunged a hundred little 
points of sarcasm daily. As children are some- 
times brought before magistrates, and their poor 
little backs and shoulders laid bare, covered 
with bruises and lashes which brutal parents 
have inflicted, so I dare say, if there had been 
any tribunal or judge, before whom this poor 
patient lady’s heart could have been exposed, 
it would have been found scarred all over 
with numberless ancient wounds, and bleeding 
from yesterday's castigation. Old Lady Kew’s 
tongue was a dreadful thong which made num- 
bers of people wince. She was not altogether 
eruel, but she knew the dexterity with which 
she wielded her lash, and liked to exercise it. 
Poor Lady Julia was always at hand, when her 
mother was minded to try her powers. 





Ly 

Lady Kew had just made herself comfortable 
at Brighton, when her little grandson’s illness 
brought Lady Anne Newcome and her family 
down tothe sea. Lady Kew was almost scared 
back to London again, or blown over the water 
to Dieppe. She had never had the measles, 
“Why did not Anne carry the child to some 
other place? Julia, you will on no account go 
and see that little pestiferous swarm of New. 
comes, unless you want to send me out of the 
world — which I dare say you do, for I am a 
dreadful plague to you, I know, and my death 
would be a release to you.” 

“You see Doctor H., who visits the child 
every day,” cries poor Pincushion; “you are 
not afraid when he comes.” 

“Doctor H.# Doctor H. comes to cure me, 
or to tell me the news, or to flatter me, or to 
feel my pulse and to pretend to prescribe, or to 
take his guinea; ‘of course Doctor H. must go 
to see all sorts of people in all sorts of diseases, 
You would not have me be such a brute as to 
order him not to attend my own grandson. | 
forbid you to go to Anne’s house. You will 
send one of the men every day to inquire. Let 
the groom go—yes, Charles—he will not go into 
the house. He will ring the bell and wait out- 
side. He had better ring the bell at the area— 
I suppose there is an area—and speak to the 
servants through the bars, and bring us word 
how Alfred is.” Poor Pineushion felt fresh 
compunctions; she had met the children, and 
kissed the baby, and held kind Ethel’s hand in 
her’s that day, as she was out in her chair. 
There was no use, however, to make this con- 
fession. Is she the only good woman or man 
of whom domestic tyranny has made a hypo- 
crite? 

Charles, the groom, brings back perfectly fa- 
vorable reports of Master Alfred’s health that 
day, which Doctor H., in the course of his visit, 
confirms. The child is getting well rapidly; 
eating like a little ogre. His cousin Lord Kew 
has been to see him. He is the kindest of men, 
Lord Kew; he brought the little man Tom and 
Jerry with the pictures. The boy is delighted 
with the pictures. 

“ Why has not Kew come to see me? When 
did he come? Write him a note, and send for 
him instantly, Julia. Did you know he was 
here?” 

Julia says that she had but that moment read 
in the Brighton papers the arrival of the Earl 
of Kew, and the Honorable J. Belsize at the 
Albion. 

“I am sure they are here for some mischief,” 
eries the old lady, delighted. ‘Whenever 
George and John Belsize are together, I know 
there is some wickedness planning. What do 
you know, Doctor? I see by your face you 
know something. Do tell it me, that I may 
write it to his odious psalm singing mother.” 

Doctor H.'s face does indeed wear a knowing 
look. He simpers and says, ‘‘I did see Lord 
Kew driving this morning, first with the Hon- 
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orable Mr. Belsize, and afterward” —here he | 
glances toward Lady Julia, as ifto say “ Before 
an unmarried lady, I do not like to tell your 
Ladyship with whom I saw Lord Kew driving, 
after he had left the Honorable Mr. Belsize, who | 
went to play a match with Captain Huxtable 
at tennis.” 

“ Are you afraid to speak before Julia?” cries 
the elder lady. “ Why, bless my soul, she is 
forty years old, and has heard every thing that 
ean be heard. Tell me about Kew this instant, 
Doctor H.” 

The Doctor blandly acknowledges that Lord 
Kew had been driving Madame Pozzoprofondo, 
the famous contralto of the Italian Opera, in 
his phaeton, for two hours, in the face of all 
Brighton. 

“Yes, Doctor,” interposes Lady Julia, blush- 
ing; “but Signor Pozzoprofondo was in the 
carriage too—a—a—sitting behind with the 
groom. He was indeed, mamma.” 

«Julia, vous n’étes qu'une ganache,” says Lady 
Kew, shrugging her shoulders, and looking at 
her daughter from under her bushy black eye- 
brows. Her ladyship, a sister of the late la- 
mented Marquis of Steyne, possessed nv small 
share of the wit and intelligence, and a consid- 
erable resemblance to the features of that dis- 
tinguished nobleman. 

Lady Kew bids her daughter take a pen and 
write. “Monsieur le mauvais sujet. Gentle- 
men who wish to take the sea air in private, or 
to avoid their relations, had best go to other 
places than Brighton, where their names are 
printed in the newspapers. If you are not 
drowned in a pozzo—” 

“Mamma,” interposes the secretary. 

“in a pozzo-profondo, you will please come 
to dine with two old women, at half past seven. 
You may bring Mr. Belsize, and must tell us a 
hundred stories. Yours, &e, L. Kew.” 

Julia wrote all the letter as her mother die- 
tated it, save only one sentence, and the note 
was sealed and dispatched to my Lord Kew, 
who came to dinner with Jack Belsize. Jack 
Belsize liked to dine with Lady Kew. He said, | 
“she was an old dear, and the wigkedest old 
woman in all England;” and he liked to dine 
with Lady Julia, who was “a poor suffering 
dear, and the best woman in all England.” 
Jack Belsize liked every one, and every one 
liked him. 

Two evenings afterward the young men re- | 
peated their visit to Lady Kew, and this time | 
Lord Kew was loud in praises of his cousins of 
the house of Newcome. 

“Not of the eldest, Barnes, surely, my dear?” 
eries Lady Kew. 

“No, confound him! not Barnes.” 

“No, d it, not Barnes. I beg your par- | 
Gon, Lady Julia,” broke in Jack Belsize. “I 
ean get on with most men; but that little Bar- | 
ney is too odious a little snob.” 
“A little what—Mr. Belsize ?” 
“A little snob, Ma’am. I have no other | 











word, though he is your grandson. I never 
heard him say a good word of any mortal soul, 
or do a kind action.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Belsize,” says the lady. 

“But the others are capital. There is that 
little chap who has just had the measles—he’s 
a dear little brick. And as for Miss Ethel—” 

“Ethel is a trump, Ma’am,” says Lord Kew, 
slapping his hand on his knee. 

“Ethel is a brick, and Alfred is a trump, I 
think you say,” remarks Lady Kew, nodding 
approval; “and Barnes isa snob. This is very 
satisfactory to know.” 

“We met the children out to-day,” cries the 
enthusiastic Kew, “as I was driving Jack in the 
drag, and I got out and talked to ’em.” 

“‘Governess an uncommonly nice woman— 
oldish, but—I beg your pardon, Lady Julia,” 
cries the inopportune Jack Belsize—‘I’m al- 
ways putting my foot in it.” 

“Putting your foot into what? 
Kew.” 

“Well, we met the whole posse of children ; 
and the little fellow wanted a drive, and I said 
I would drive him and Ethel too, if she would 
come. Upon my word she is as pretty a girl 
as you can see on a summer's day. And the 
governess said ‘No,’ of course. Governesses 
always do. But I said I was her uncle, and 
Jack paid her such a fine compliment, that the 
young woman was mollified, and the children 
took their seats beside me, and Jack went be- 
hind.” 

“ Where Monsieur Pozzoprofondo sits, bon.” 

“We drove on to the Downs, and we were 
nearly coming to grief. My horses are young, 
and when they get on the grass they are as if 
they were mad. It was very wrong; I know 
it was.” 

“D——d rash,” interposes Jack. 
nearly broken all our necks.” 

“And my brother Frank would have been 
Lord Kew,” continued the young Earl, with a 
quiet smile. ‘“ What an eseape for him! The 
horses ran away—ever so far—and I thought 
the carriage must upset. The poor little boy, 
who has lost his pluck in the fever, began to 
ery; but that young girl, though she was as 
white as a sheet, never gave up for a moment, 
and sat in her place like a man. We met noth- 
ing, luckily ; and I pulled the horses in after a 
mile or two, and I drove ’em into Brighton as 
quiet as if I had been driving a hearse. And 
that little trump ofan Ethel, what do you think 
she said? She said, ‘I was not frightened, but 
you must not tell mamma.’ My aunt, it ap- 
pears, was in a dreadful commotion—I ought 
to have thought of that.” 

“Lady Anne is a ridiculous old dear. I beg 
your pardon, Lady Kew,” here breaks in Jack, 
the apologizer. 

“There is a brother of Sir Brian Neweome’s 
staying with them,” Lord Kew proceeds, “an 
East India Colonel—a very fine looking old 
boy.” 


Go on, 


“He had 
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“Smokes awfully, row about it in the hotel. 
Go on Kew, beg your—” 

“This gentleman was on the look-out for us, 
it appears, for when we came in sight, he dis- 
patched a boy who was with him, running like 
a lamp-lighter back to my aunt, to say all was 
well. And he took little Alfred out of the car- 
riage, and then helped out Ethel, and said, ‘My 
dear, you are too pretty to scold; but you have 
given us all a belle peur.’ And then he made 
me and Jack a low bow, and stalked into the 
lodgings.” 

“TI think you do deserve to be whipped, both 
of you,” cries Lady Kew. 

“We went up and made our peace with my 
aunt, and were presented in form to the Colonel 
and his youthful cub.” 

“ As fine a fellow as ever I saw: and as fine 
a boy as ever I saw,” cries Jack Belsize. “The 
young chap is a great hand at drawing—upon 
my life the best drawings I ever saw. And he 
was making a picture for little What-d’-you- 
eall-em. And Miss Newcome was looking over 
them. And Lady Anne pointed out the group 
to me, and said how pretty it was. She is un- 
commonly sentimental you know, Lady Anne.” 

**My daughter Anne is the greatest fool in 
the three kingdoms,” cried Lady Kew, looking 
fiercely over her spectacles. And Julia was 
instructed to write that night to her sister, and 
desire that Ethel should be sent to see her 
grandmother:—Ethel, who rebelled against her 


grandmother, and always fought on her aunt 
Julia’s side, when the weaker was oppressed by 
the older and stronger lady. 


> 


CHAPTER XL. 
AT MRS. RIDLEY’Ss. 

Sarr Perer of Alcantara, as I have read in 
a life of St. Theresa, informed that devout lady 
that he had passed forty years of his life sleep- 
ing only an hour and a half each day; his cell 
was but four feet and a half long, so that he 
never lay down: his pillow was a wooden log 
in the stone wall: he ate but once in three 
days: he was for three years in a convent of 
his order without knowing any one of his breth- 
ren except by the sound of their voices, for he 
never during this period took his eyes off the 
ground: he always walked barefoot, and was 
but skin and: bone when he died. The eating 
only once in three days, so he told his sister 
Saint, was by no means impossible, if you be- 
gan the regimen in your youth. To conquer 
sleep was the hardest of all austerities which 
he practiced :—I fancy the pious individual so 
employed, day after day, night after night, on 
his knees, or standing up in devout meditation 
in the cupboard—his dwelling place; barehead- 
ed and barefooted, walking over rocks, briars, 
mud, sharp stones (picking out the very worst 
places, let us trust, with his downcast eyes), 
under the bitter snow, or the drifting rain, or 
the scorching sunshine—I fancy Saint Peter of 
Alcantara, and contrast him with such a per- 


ee) 
|sonage as the Incumbent of Lady Whittlesea’s 
chapel, May Fair. 

His hermitege is situated in Walpole Street 
let us say, on the second floor of a quiet man. 
sion, let out to hermits by a nobleman’s butler, 
whose wife takes care of the lodgings. His 
cells consist of a refectory, a dormitory, and an 
adjacent oratory where he keeps his shower. 
bath and boots—the pretty boots trimly streteh- 
ed on boot-trees and blacked to a nicety (not 
varnished), by the boy who waits on him. The 
barefooted business may suit superstitious ages 
and gentlemen of Alcantara, but does not be- 
come May Fair and the nineteenth century. If 
St. Pedro walked the earth now with his eves 
to the ground he would know fashionable “di- 
vines by the way in which they were shod. 
Charles Honeyman’s is a sweet foot. I have no 
doubt as delicate and plump and rosy as the 
white hand with its two rings, which he passes 
in impassioned moments through his slender 
flaxen hair. 

A sweet odor pervades his sleeping apart- 
ment—not that peculiar and delicious fragrance 
with which the Saints of the Roman Church are 
said to gratify the neighborhood where they 
repose—but oils, redolent of the richest per- 
fumes of Macassar, essences (from Truefitt’s or 
Deleroix’s), into which a thousand flowers have 
expressed their sweetest breath await his meek 
head on rising ; and infuse the pocket handker- 
chief with which he dries and draws so many 
tears. For he cries a good deal in his sermons, 
to which the ladies about him contribute show- 
ers of sympathy. 

By his bedside are slippers lined with blue 
silk and worked of an ecclesiastical pattern, by 
some of the faithful who sit at his feet. They 
come to him in anonymous parcels: they come 
to him in silver paper: boys in buttons (pages 
who minister to female grace!) leave them at 
| the door for the Rev. C. Honeyman, and slip 
|away without a word. Purses are sent to him 
| —pen-wipers—a portfolio with the Honeyman 
arms—yea, braces have been known to reach 
him by the post (in his days of popularity), and 
flowers, and grapes, and jelly when he was ill, 
and throat comforters, and lozenges for his dear 
bronchitis. In one of his drawers is the rich 
silk eassock presented to him by his congrega- 
tion at Leatherhead (when the young curate 
quitted that parish for London duty), and on 
his breakfast-table the silver tea-pot, once filled 
with sovereigns and presented by the same de- 
votees. The tea-pot he has, but the sovereigns, 
where are they? 

What a different life this is from our honest 
friend of Alcantara, who eats once in three 
days! At one time if Honeyman could have 
drunk tea three times in an evening, he might 
have had it. The glass on his chimney-piece 
is crowded with invitations, not merely cards 
of ceremony (of which there are plenty) but 
dear little confidential notes from sweet friends 








of his congregation. “O dear Mr. Honeyman,” 
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writes Blanche, ‘‘ what a sermon that was! I 
ean not go to bed to night without thanking 
you for it.” “Do, do, dear Mr. Honeyman,” 
writes Beatrice, “lend me that delightful ser- 
mon. And can you come and drink tea with 
me and Selina, and my aunt? Papa and mam- 
ma dine out, but you know I am always your 
faithful Chesterfield Street.” And soon. He 
has all the domestic accomplishments ; he plays 
on the violoncello: he sings a delicious second, 
not only in sacred but in secular music. He has 
a thousand anecdotes, laughable riddles, droll 
stories (of the utmost correctness, you umder- 


stand), with which he entertains females of all | 
ages; suiting his conversation to stately mat- | 


rons, deaf old dowagers (who can hear his clear 
yoiee better than the loudest roar of their stu- 
pid sons-in-law), mature spinsters, young beau- 
ties dancing through the season, even rosy lit- 
tle slips out of the nursery, who cluster round 
his beloved feet. Societies fight for him to 
preach their charity sermon. You read in the 
papers. “The Wapping Hospital for Wooden- 
legged Seamen. On Sunday the 23d, Sermons 
will be preached in behalf of this charity, by 
the Lord Bisnor or Tosaco in the morning, in 
the afternoon, by the Rev. C. Honeyman, A.M. 
Incumbent of, &e.” ‘“Clergyman’s Grandmo- 
thers’ Fund. Sermons in aid of this admirable 
institution will be preached on Sunday, 4th 
May, by the Very Rev. the Dean of Pimlico, 
and the Rev. C. Honeyman, A.M.” When the 
Dean of Pimlico has his illness, many people 
think Honeyman will have the Deanery; that 
he ought to have it, a hundred female voices 
vow and declare: though it is said that a right 
reverend head at head-quarters shakes dubious- 
ly when his name is mentioned for preferment. 
His name is spread wide, and not only women 
but men come to hear him. Members of Par- 
liament, even Cabinet Ministers sit under him: 
Lord Dozeley of course is seen in a front pew: 
where was a public meeting without Lord 
Dozeley? The men come away from his ser- 
mons and say, “It’s very pleasant, but I don’t 
know what the deuce makes all you women 
crowd so to hear the man.” “O Charles! if you 
would but go oftener!” sighs Lady Anne Maria. 
“Can’t you speak to the HomeSecretary? Can’t 
you do something for him?” “We can ask him 
to dinner next Wednesday if you like,” says 
Charles, “They say he’s a pleasant fellow out 
of the wood. Besides there is no use in doing 
any thing for him,” Charles goes on. “He can’t 
make less than a thousand a year out of his 
chapel, and that is better than any thing any 
one can give him.—A thousand a year, besides 
the rent of the wine-vaults below the chapel.” 

“Don’t Charles!” says his wife, with a sol- 
emn look. “Don’t ridicule things in that way.” 

“Confound it! there are wine-vaults under 
the chapel!” answers downright Charles. “I 
saw the name, Sherrick & Co.; offices, a green 
door, and a brass plate. It’s better to sit over 


vaults with wine in them than coffins. I won-' 








der if it’s the Sherrick with whom Kew and 
Jack Belsize had that ugly row?” 

“What ugly row !—don’t say ugly row. It 
is not a nice word to hear the children use. 
Go on, my darlings. What was the dispute of 
Lord Kew and Mr. Belsize, and this Mr. Sher- 
rick?” 

“It was all about pictures, and about horses, 
and about money, and about one other subject 
which enters into every row that I ever heard 
of.” 

‘‘ And what is that, dear?” asks the innocent 
lady, hanging on her husband’s arm, and quite 
pleased to have led him to church and brought 
him thence. ‘And what is it that enters into 
every row, as you call it, Charles?” 

“ A woman, my love,” answers the gentleman, 
behind whom we have been in imagination 
walking out from Charles Honeyman’s church 
on a Sunday in June: as the whole pavement 
blooms with artificial flowers and fresh bonnets; 
as there is a buzz and cackle all around regard- 
ing the sermon; as carriages drive off; as lady- 
dowagers walk home; as prayer-books and 
footmen’s sticks gleam in the sun; as little boys 
with baked mutton and potatoes pass from the 
courts; as children issue from the public-houses 
with pots of beer; as the Reverend Charles 
Honeyman, who has been drawing tears in the 
sermon, and has seen, not without complacent 
throbs, a Secretary of State in the pew beneath 
him, divests himself of his rich silk cassock in 
the vestry, before he walks away to his neigh- 
boring hermitage—where have we placed it? 
—in Walpole Street. I wish St. Peter of Al- 
cantara could have some of that shoulder of 
mutton with the baked potatoes, and a drink 
of that frothing beer. See, yonder trots little 
Lord Dozeley who has been asleep for an hour 
with his head against the wood, like St. Peter 
of Alcantara. 

An East Indian gentleman and his son wait 
until the whole chapel is clear, and survey 
Lady Whittlesea’s monument at their leisure, 
and other hideous slabs erected in memory of 
defunct frequenters of the chapel. Whose was 
that face which Colonel Newcome thought he 
recognized —that of a stout man who came 
down from the organ-gallery? Could it be 
Broff the bass singer, who delivered the Red- 
Cross Knight with such applause at the Cave 
of Melody, and who has been singing in this 
place? There are some chapels in London, 
where, the function over, one almost expects to 
see the sextons put brown Hollands over the 
pews and galleries, as they do at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. 

The writer of these veracious pages was once 
walking through a splendid English palace, 
standing amidst parks and gardens, than which 
none more magnificent has been seen since the 
days of Aladdin, in pany with a melanchol 
friend, who viewed all things darkly through 
his gloomy eyes. The housekeeper, pattering 





‘on before us from chamber to chamber was ex- 
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patiating upon the magnificence of this picture; | and whom Miss Emily invites to tea; who 
the beauty of that statue; the marvelous rich- | comes with smiles on his lip, gentle sympathy 
ness of these hangings and carpets; the admira- | in his tones, innocent gayety in his accent : who 
ble likeness of the late Marquis by Sir Thomas; | melts, rouses, terrifies in the pulpit ; who 
of his father, the fifth Earl, by Sir Joshua, and | charms over the tea-urn and the bland bread 
so on; when, in the very richest room of the | and-butter; Charles Honeyman has one or two 
whole castle, Hicks—such was my melancholy | skeleton elosets in his lodgings, Walpole Street, 
companion’s name—stopped the cicerone in her | May Fair; and many a wakeful night, while 
prattle, saying in a hollow voice, “And now, | Mrs. Ridley, his landlady, and her tired hus. 
Madam, will you show us the closet where the | band, the nobleman’s major-domo—while the 
skeleton is?” The scared functionary paused | lodger on the first-floor, while the cook and 
in the midst of her harangue; that article was | housemaid, and weary little boot-boy are at 
not inserted in the catalogue which she daily | rest (mind you, they have all got their closets 
utters to visitors for their half-crown. Hicks’s | which they open with their skeleton-keys)—he 
question brought a darkness down upon the | wakes up, and looks at the ghastly oceupant of 
hall where we were standing. We did not see | that receptacle. One of the Reverend Charles 


the room; and yet I have no doubt there is | 


such an one; and ever after, when I have 
thought of the splendid castle towering in the 
midst of shady trees, under which the dappled 
deer are browsing; of the terraces gleaming 
with statues, and bright with a hundred thou- 
sand flowers; of the bridges and shining fount- 
ains and rivers wherein the castle windows re- 
flect their festive gleams, when the halls are 
filled with happy feasters, and over the dark- 
ling woods comes the sound of music ;—always, 
I say, when I think of Castle Bluebeard :—it is 
to think of that dark little closet, which: I know 
is there, aml which the lordly owner opens 
shuddering—after midnight—when he is sleep- 
less and must go unlock it, when the palace is 
hushed, when beauties are sleeping around him 
unconscious, and revelers are at rest. O Mrs. 
Housekeeper: all the other keys hast thou: 
but that key thou hast not! 

Have we not all such closets, my jolly friend, 
as well as the noble Marquis of Carabas? At 
night, when all the house is asleep but you, 
don’t you get up and peep into yours? When 
you, in your turn, are slumbering, up gets Mrs. 
Brown from your side, steals down stairs, like 
Amina to her ghoul, clicks open the secret door, 
and looks into her dark depository. Did she 
tell you of that little affair with Smith long be- 
fore she knew you? Pshaw! who knows any 
one save himself alone? Who, in showing his 
house to the closest and dearest, doesn’t keep 
back the key of a closet or two? I think of a 
lovely reader laying down the page and look- 
ing over at her unconscious husband, asleep, 
perhaps, after dinner. Yes, Madam, a closet he 
hath; and you, who pry into every thing, shall 
never have the key of it. 1 think of some hon- 
est Othello pausing over this very sentence in a 
rail-road carriage, and stealthily gazing at Des- 
demona opposite to him, innocently administer- 
ing sandwiches to their little boy—I am trying 
to turn off the sentence with a joke, you see; I 
feel it is growing too dreadful, too serious. 

And to what, pray, do these serious, these 
disagreeable, these almost personal observations 
tend? To this, simply, that Charles Honeyman, 
the beloved and popular preacher, the elegant 
divine to whom Miss Blanche writes sonnets, 





Honeyman’s grizzly night-haunters is—but stop: 
let us give a little account of the lodgings, and 
of some of the people frequenting the same. 

First floor, Mr Bagshot, member for a Nor. 
folk borough. Stout, jolly gentleman; dines at 
the Carlton Club; greatly addicted to Green- 
wich and Richmond, in the season; bets in 
moderate way ; does not go into society, except 
now and again to the chiefs of his party, when 
they give great entertainments, and once or 
twice to the houses of great country dons who 
dwell near him in the country. Is not of very 
good family ; was, in fact, an apothecary ; mar- 
ried a woman with money, much older than 
himself, who does not like London, and stops at 
home at Hummingham, not much to the dis- 
pleasure of Bagshot; gives every now and then 
nice little quiet dinners, which Mrs. Ridley 
cooks admirably, to exceedingly stupid, jolly 
old Parliamentary fogies, who absorb, with 
much silence and cheerfulness, a vast quantity 
of wine. They have just begun to drink ’24 
claret now, that of ’15 being scarce, and almost 
drunk up. Writes daily, and hears every morp- 
ing from Mrs. Bagshot; does not read her let- 
ters always; does not rise till long past eleven 
o’clock of a Sunday, and has John Bull and 
Bell's Life in bed; frequents the Blue Posts 
sometimes; rides a stout cob out of his country, 
and pays like the Bank of England. 

The house is a Norfolk house. Mrs. Ridley 
was housekeeper to the great Squire Bayhams, 
who had the estate before the Conqueror, and 
who came to such a dreadful crash in the year 
1825, the year of the panic. Bayhams still be 
longs to the family, but in what a state, as those 
ean say who recollect it in its palmy days! 
Fifteen hundred acres of the best land in En- 
gland were sold off; all the timber cut déwn as 
level as a billiard-board. Mr. Bayham now 
lives up in one corner of the house, which used 
to be filled with the finest company in Eurone. 
Law bless you! the Bayhams have seen almost 
all the nobility of England come in and go out, 
and was gentlefolks, when many a fine lord's 
father of the present day was sweeping a count- 
ing house. 

The house will hold genteelly no more than 
these two inmates; but in the season it man- 
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es to accommodate Miss Cann, who, too, was 
from Bayhams, having been a governess there 
to the young lady who ie dead, and who now 
makes such a livelihood as she can best raise, 





ain in the midst is dressed out like Cinderella 
for the night, and sings and wears a crest of 
diimonds. That great sombre street all in 
shade, can it be the famous Toledo t—or is it the 


by going out as a daily teacher. Miss Cann | Corso t-—-or is it the great street in Madrid, the 
dines with Mrs. Ridley in the adjoining little | one which leads to the Escurial where the Ru- 
back parlor. Ridley but seldom can be spared bens and Velasquez aret It is Fancy Street— 
to partake of the family dinner, his duties in | Poetry Street—Imagination Street—the street 
the house and about the person of my Lord | where lovely ladies look from balconies, where 
Todmarden keeping him constantly near that |cavaliers strike mandolins and draw swords 
nobleman. How little Miss Cann can go on and engage, where long processions pass, and 
and keep alive on the crumb she eats for break- | venerable hermits, with long beards, bless the 
fast and the scrap she picks at dinner, du as-| people: where the rude soldiery, swaggering 
tonish Mrs. Ridley, that it du! She declares | through the place with flags and halberts, and 
that the two canary birds encaged in her win- fife and dance, seize the slim waists of the daugh- 
dow (whence is a cheerful prospect of the back | ters of the people, and bid the pifferari play 
of Lady Whittlesea’s chapel) eat more than Miss | to their dancing. Blow, bagpipes, a storm of 
Cann. The two birds set up a tremendous | harmony! become trumpets, trombones, ophi- 
singing and chorusing when Miss Cann, spying cleides, fiddles, and bassoons! Fire, guns! 
the oceasion of the first-floor lodger’s absence, | Sound, tocsins! Shout, people! Louder, shrill- 
begins practicing her music-pieces. Such trills, | er and sweeter than all, sing thou, ravishing 
roulades, and flourishes go on from the birds heroine! And see, on his cream-colored charger 
and the lodger! it is a wonder how any fingers | Massaniello prances in, and Fra Diavolo leaps 
ean move over the jingling ivory so quickly as | down the balcony, carabine in hand; and Sir 
Miss Cann’s) Excellent a woman as she is, ad- | Huon of Bordeaux sails up to the quay with 
mirably virtuous, frugal, brisk, honest, and | the Sultan’s daughter of Bagdad. All these 
cheerful, I would not like to live in lodgings | delights and sights, and joys and glories, these 
where there was a lady so addicted to playing | thrills of sympathy, movements of unknown 
variations. No more does Honeyman. On a_/ longing, and visions of beauty, a young sickly 
Saturday, when he is composing his valuable | lad of eighteen enjoys in a little dark room 
sermons (the rogue, you may be sure, leaves his | where there is a bed disguised in the shape of 
work to the last day, and there are, I am given | a wardrobe, and a little old woman is playing 
to understand, among the clergy many better | under a gas-lamp on the jingling keys of an 





men than Honeyman, who are as dilatory as | old piano. 


he), he begs, he entreats with tears in his eyes, 
that Miss Cann’s music may cease. I would 
back little Cann to write a sermon against him, 
for all his reputation as a popular preacher. 
Old and weazened as that piano is, feeble and 
cracked her voice, it is wonderful what a pleas- 
ant concert she can give in that parlor of a 
Saturday evening, to Mrs. Ridley, who gene- 
rally dozes a good deal, and to a lad, who lis- 
tens with all his soul, with tears sometimes in 
his great eyes, with crowding fancies filling his 
brain and throbbing at his heart as the artist 
plies her humble instrument. She plays old 
music of Handel and Haydn, and the little 
chamber anon swells into a cathedral, and he 
who listens beholds altars lighted, priests min- 
istering, fair children swinging censers, great 
oriel windows gleaming in sunset, and seen 
through arched columns, and avenues of twilight 
marble. The young fellow who hears her has 
been often and often to the Opera and the 
theatres. As she plays Don Juan, Zerliva comes 
tripping over the meadows, and Masetto after 
her, with a crowd of peasants and maidens: 
and they sing the sweetest of all music, and the 
heart beats with happiness, and kindness, and 
pleasure. Piano, pianissimo! the city is hushed. 
The towers of the great cathedral rise in the 
distance, its spires lighted by the broad moon. 
The statues in the moonlit place cast long 
shadows athwart the pavement: but the fount- 


For a long time Mr. Samuel Ridley, butler 
and confidential valet to the Right Honorable 
John James Baron Todmorden, was in a state 
of the greatest despair and gloom about his 
only son, the little John James—a sickly and 
almost deformed child “of whom there was no 
making nothink,” as Mr. Ridley said. His fig- 
ure precluded him from following his father’s 
profession, and waiting upon the British nobil- 


| ity, who naturally require large and handsome 
| men to skip up behind their rolling carriages, 


and hand their plates at dinner. When John 
James was six years old his father remarked, 
with tears in his eyes, he wasn’t higher than a 
plate-basket. Ihe boys jeered at him in the 
streets—some whopped him in spite of his di- 
minutive size. At school he made but little 
progress.. He was always sickly and dirty, and 
timid and erying, whimpering in the kitchen 
away from his mother; who, though she loved 
him, took Mr. Ridley’s view of his character, 
and thought him little better than an idiot until 





such time as little Miss Cann took him in hand, 
when at length there was some hope of him. 

“ Half-witted, you great stupid big man,” 
says Miss Cann, who had a fine spirit of her 
jown. “That boy half-witted! He has got 
,more wit in his little finger than you have in 
all your great person! You are a very good 
|man, Ridley, very good-natured I’m sure, and 
| bear with the teasing of a waspish old woman; 
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but you are not the wisest of mankind. 


Tut, | the boys in Little Craggs Buildings, hard by th, 


tut, don’t tell me. You know you spell out the | Running Footman public house, where fathor 
words when you read the newspaper still, and ‘and other gentlemen’s gentlemen have thei 
what would your bills look like, if I did not | elub: this good soul also sells Sunday news. 


write them in my nice little hand? I tell you 


papers to the footmen of the neighboring 


that boy is a genius. I tell you that one day | gentry; and besides, has a stock of novels fo> 
the world will hear of him. His heart is made | the ladies of the upper servants’ table. Next 
of pure gold. You think that all the wit be- lto Miss Cann, Miss Flinders is John James’: 
longs to the big people. Look at me, you great | greatest friend and benefactor. She has ro 
tall man! Am I not a hundred times cleverer | marked him when he was quite a little man 
than you are? Yes, and John James is worth | and used to bring his father’s beer of a Sunday. 
a thousand such insignificant little chits as I | Out of her novels he has taught himself to read, 


am; and he is as tall as me too, sir. 


Do you | dull boy at the day-school though he was, and 


hear that? One day I am determined he shall always the last in his class there. Hours, happy 
dine at Lord Todmorden’s table, and he shall | hours, has he spent cowering behind her coun. 


get the prize at the Royal Academy, and be 
famous, sir—famous!” 

“Well, Miss C., I wish he may get it; that’s 
all I say,” answers Mr. Ridley. ‘The poor 
fellow does no harm, that I acknowledge; but 
I never see the good he was upto yet. I wish 
he’d begin it; I du wish he would now.” And 
the honest gentleman relapses into the study 
of his paper. 

All those beautiful sounds and thoughts which 
Miss Cann conveys to him out of her charmed 
piano, the young artist straightway translates 
into forms; and knights in armor, with plume 
and shield, and battle-ax; and splendid young 
noblemen with flowing ringlets, and bounteous 
plumes of feathers, and rapiers, and russet boots; 
and fierce banditti with crimson tights, doublets 
profusely illustrated with large brass buttons, 
and the dumpy basket-hilted claymores known 
to be the favorite weapon with which these 
whiskered ruffians do battle; wasp-waisted peas- 
ant girls, and young countesses with O such 
large eyes and cherry lips!—all these splendid 
forms of war and beauty crowd to the young 
draughtsman’s pencil, and cover letter-backs, 
copy-books, without end. If his hand strikes 
off some face peculiarly lovely, and to his taste, 
some fair vision that has shone on his imagin- 
ation, some houri of a dancer, some bright 
young lady of fashion in an opera-box, whom 
he has seen, or fancied he has seen (for the 
youth is short sighted, though he hardly as yet 
knows his misfortune)—if he has made some 
effort extraordinarily successful, our young Pyg- 
malion hides away the master-piece, and he 
paints the beauty with all his skill; the lips a 
bright carmine, the eyes a deep, deep cobalt, 
the cheeks a dazzling vermilion, the ringlets of 
a golden hue; and he worships this sweet crea- 
ture of his in secret, fancies a history for her ; 
a castle to storm, a tyrant usurper who keeps 
her imprisoned, and a prince in black ringlets 
and a spangled cloak, who scales the tower, 
who slays the tyrant, and then kneels grace- 
fully at the princess’s feet, and says, “Lady, 
wilt thou be mine?” 

There is a kind lady in the neighborhood, who 
takes in dress-making for the neighboring maid- 
servants, and has a small establishment of lolli- 
pops, theatrical characters, and ginger-beer for 





ter, or hugging her books under his pinafore 
when he had leave to carry them home. The 
whole library has passed through his hands, his 
long, lean, tremulous hands, and under his eager 
eyes. He has made illustrations to every one 
of those books, and been frightened at his own 
pictures of Manfroni or the One-handed Monk, 
Abellino the Terrific Bravo of Venice, and 
Rinaldo Rinaldino Captain of Robbers. How 
he has blistered Thaddeus of Warsaw with his 
tears, and drawn him in his Polish cap, and 
tights, and Hessians! William Wallace, the 
Hero of Scotland, how nobly he has depicted 
him! With what whiskers and bushy ostrich 
plumes!—in a tight kilt, and with what mag. 
nificent calves to his legs, laying about him with 
his battle-ax, and bestriding the bodies of King 
Edward’s prostrate cavaliers! At this time 
Mr. Honeyman comes to lodge in Walpole 
Street, and brings a set of Scott’s novels, for 
which he subscribed when at Oxford; and 
young John James, who at first waits upon him 
and does little odd jobs for the reverend gentle 
man, lights upon the volumes, and reads them 
with such a delight and passion of pleasure as 
all the delights of future days will searce equal. 
A fool, is he?—an idle feller, out of whom no 
good will ever come, as his father says. There 
was a time, when, in despair of any better 
chance for him, his parents thought of appren- 
ticing him to a tailor, and John James was 
waked up from a dream of Rebecca and inform- 
ed of the cruelty meditated against him. I for- 
bear to describe the tears and terror, and frantic 
desperation in which the poor boy was plunged. 
Little Miss Cann rescued him from that awful 
board, and Honeyman likewise intereeded for 
him, and Mr. Bagshot promised that as soon as 
his party came in, he would ask the minister 
for a tide-waitership for him; for every body 
liked the solemn, soft-hearted, willing, little lad, 
and no one knew him less than his pompous and 
stupid and respectable father. 

Miss Cann painted flowers and card-screens 
elegantly, and “ finished” pencil-drawings most 
elaborately for her pupils. She could copy 
prints, so that at a little distance you would 
searcely know that the copy in stumped chalk 
was not a bad mezzotinto engraving. She even 
had a little old paint-box, and showed you one 
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~ qwo ivory miniatures out of the drawer. 
She gave John James what little knowledge of 
drawing she had, and handed him over her in- 
valuable recipes for mixing water-colors—* for 
trees in foregrounds, burnt sienna and indigo” 
_“for very dark foliage, ivory black and gam- 
houge”—‘‘for flesh-color,” &¢. &e. John James 
went through her poor little course, but not so 
brilliantly as she expected. She was forced to 
own that several of her pupils’ “pieces” were 
executed much more dexterously than Johnny 
Ridley’s. Honeyman looked at the boy’s draw- 
ings from time to time and said, ‘‘Hm, ha!— 
very clever—a great deal of fancy, really.” 
But Honeyman knew no more of the subject, 
than a deaf and dumb man knows of music. 
He could talk the art—cant very glibly, and 
had a set of Morghens and Madonnas as became 
a clergyman and a man of taste; but he saw 
not with eyes such as those wherewith Heaven 
had endowed the humble little butler’s boy, to 
whom splendors of Nature were revealed to 
vulgar sights invisible, and beauties manifest in 
forms, colors, shadows of common objects, 
where most of the world saw only what was 
dull, and gross, and familiar. One reads in the 
magie story-books of a charm or a flower which 
the wizard gives, and which enables the bearer 
tosee the fairies. O enchanting boon of Nature, 
which reveals to the possessor the hidden spirits 
of beauty round about him! spirits which the 
strongest and most gifted masters compel into 
painting or song. To others it is granted but 
to have fleeting glimpses of that fair Art-world ; 
and tempted by ambition, or barred by faint- 
heartedness, or driven by necessity, to turn 
away thence to the vulgar life-track, and the 
light of common day. 

The reader who has passed through Walpole 
Street scores of times, knows the discomfortable 
architecture of all, save the great houses built 
in Queen Anne’s and George the First's time ; 
and while some of the neighboring streets, to 
wit, Great Craggs Street, Bolingbroke Street, 
and others, contain mansions fairly coped with 
stone, with little obelisks before the doors, and 
great extinguishers wherein the torches of the 
nobility’s running footmen were put out a 
hundred and thirty or forty years ago :—houses 
which still remain abodes of the quality, and 
where you shall see a hundred carriages gather 
of a public night ;—Walpole Street has quite 
faded away into lodgings, private hotels, doc- 
tors’ houses, and the like; nor is No. 23 (Rid- 
ley’s), by any means the best house in the 
street. The parlor, furnished and tenanted by 
Miss Cann as has been described; the first floor, 
—— Bagshot, Esq., M.P.; the second floor, 
Honeyman; what remains but the garrets, and 
the ample staircase and the kitchens: and the 
family being all put to bed, how ean you imag- 
ine there is room for any more inhabitants? 
_And yet there is one lodger more, and one who 
like almost all the other personages mentioned 
up to the present time (and some of whom you 


| have no idea yet), will play a definite part in 
| the ensuing history. At night, when Honey- 
man comes in, he finds on the table three wax 
| bed-room candles—his own, Bagshot’s and an- 
other. As for Miss Cann, she is locked inte 
the parlor in bed long ago, her stout little 
| walking shoes being on the mat at the door. 
| At 12 o’clock at noon, sometimes at 1, nay at 
| 2 and 8—long after Bagshot is gone to his com- 
| mittees, and little Cann to her pupils—a voice 
issues from the very topmost floor: from a 
room where there is no bell, a voice of thunder 
calling out “Slavey! Julia! Julia, my love! 
Mrs. Ridley!” And this summons not being 
obeyed, it will not unfrequently happen that a 
pair of trowsers inclosing a pair of boots with 
iron heels, and known by the name of the 
celebrated Prussian General who came up to 
| help the other christener of boots at Waterloo, 
| will be flung down from the topmost story, 
| even to the marble floor of the resounding hall. 
Then the boy Thomas, otherwise called Slavey, 
may say, “There he goes again ;” or Mrs. Rid- 
ley’s own back parlor bell rings vehemently, 
and Julia the cook will exclaim, ‘Lor it’s Mr. 
Frederick.” 

If the breeches and boots are not understood, 
the owner himself appears in great wrath danc- 
ing on the upper story, dancing down to the 
lower floor; and loosely enveloped in a ragged 
and flowing robe de chambre. In this costume 
and condition he will dance into Honeyman’s 
apartment, where that meek divine may be 
sitting with a headache or over a novel or a 
newspaper, dance up to the fire flapping his 
robe-tails, poke it, and warm himself there, 
dance up to the cupboard where his reverence 
keeps his sherry, and help himself to a glass. 

“ Salve, spes fidei, lumen ecclesia,” he will say ; 
“here’s toward you, my buck. I knows the tap. 
Sherrick’s Marsala bottled three months after 
date, at two hundred and forty-six shillings the 
dozen.” 

“Indeed, indeed it’s not” (and now we are 
coming to an idea of the skeleton in poor 
Honeyman’s closet—not that this huge hand- 
some jolly Fred Bayham is the skeleton, far 
from it. Mr. Frederick weighs fourteen stone). 
“Indeed, indeed it isn’t, Fred, I’m sure;” sighs 
the other. “You exaggerate, indeed you do, 
The wine is not dear, not by any means so ex- 
pensive as you say.” 

“How much a glass, think you!” says Fred, 
filling another bumper. “A half-crown think 
ye'—a half-crown, Honeyman? By cock and 
pye, it is not worth a bender.” He says this 
in the manner of the most celebrated tragedian 
of the day. He can imitate any actor tragic 
or comic; any known parliamentary orator or 
clergyman, any saw, cock, cloop of a cork 
wrenched from a bottle and gurgling of wine 
into the decanter afterward, bee buzzing, little 
boy up a chimney, &e. He imitates people 
| being ill on board a steam packet so well that 
jhe makes you die of laughing: his uncle the 
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Bishop could not resist this comic exhibition, 
and gave Fred a check for a comfortable sum 
of money; and Fred, getting cash for the check 
at the Cave of Harmony, imitated his uncle the 
Bishop and his Chaplain, winding up with his 


Lordship and Chaplain being unwell at sea— | 


the Chaplain and Bishop quite natural and dis- 
tinet. 

“How much does a glass of this sack cost 
thee, Charley?” resumes Fred, after this paren- 
thesis. “ You say it is not dear. Charles Honey- 


man, you had even from your youth up, a 
And I perfectly well remem- | 


villainous habit. 
ber, Sir, in boyhood’s breezy hour, when I was 
the delight of his school, that you used to tell 
lies to your venerable father. 
Excuse the frankness of an early friend, it’s my 


belief you'd rather lie than not. Hm”—he looks 
at the cards in the chimney glass :—“ Invitations | 


to dinner, proffers of muffins. 
sermon, Q you old impostor! you hoary old 
Ananias! I say, Charley, why haven't you 
picked out some nice girl for yours truly? One 
with lands and beeves, with rents and consols, 
mark you? 
then I don’t owe as much as you. I am a 
handsomer man than you are. Look at this 
chest (he slaps it), these limbs, they are manly, 
Sir, manly.” 


Do lend me your 


“For Heaven’s sake, Bayham,” cries Mr. | 


Honeyman, white with terror; “if any body 
were to come—” 

“What did I say anon, Sir? that I was manly, 
ay,manly. Let any ruftian, save a bailiff, come 
and meet the doughty arm of Frederick Bay- 
ham.” 

“O Lord, Lord, here’s somebody coming into 
the room!” cries Charles, sinking back on the 
sofa, as the door opens. 

“Ha! dost thou come with murderous in- 
tent?” and he now advances in an approved 
offensive attitude, “ Caitiff, come on, come on!” 
and he walks off with a tragic laugh, crying, 
“ Ha, ha, ha, ’tis but the slavey!” 

The slavey has Mr. Frederick's hot water, and 
a bottle of soda water on the same tray. He 
has been instrueted to bring soda whenever he 
hears the word slavey pronounced from above, 
the bottle explodes, and Frederick drinks, and 
hisses after his drink as though he had been all 
hot within. 

‘What's o'clock now,slavey—half-past three? 
Let me see, I breakfasted exactly ten hours ago, 
in the rosy morning off a modest cup of coffee 
in Covent Garden Market. Coffee, a penny; 
bread a simple half-penny. What has Mrs, 
Ridley for dinner?” 

* Please, Sir, roast pork.” 

“Get me some. Bring it into my room, un- 
less, Honeyman, you insist upon my having it 
here, kind fellow !” 

At the moment a smart knock comes to the 
door, and Fred says, “ Well, Charles, it may be 
a friend or a lady come to confess, and I’m off; 
1 knew you'd be sorry I was going. Tom; 


You did, Charles. | 


I have no money, ’tis true, but | 


bring up my things, brush ’em gently, yoy 
scoundrel, and don’t take the nap off. ” Bring 
| up the roast pork, and plenty of apple sauce, 
tell Mrs. Ridley, with my love; and one of My. 
Honeyman’s shirts, and one of his razors. Adieu, 
Charles! Amend! Remember me!” And he 
vanishes into the upper chambers. 
Seat 
CHAPTER XIL 
IN WHICH EVERY ONE IS ASKED TO DINNER. 

Joun James had opened the door, hastening 
to welcome a friend and patron, the sight of 
whom always gladdened the youth's eyes; no 
other than Clive Neweome—in young Ridley’s 
opinion, the most splendid, fortunate, beautiful, 
high-born, and gifted youth this island contain. 
|ed. What generous boy in his time has not 
worshiped somebody? Before the female en- 
slaver makes her appearance, every lad has a 
| friend of friends, a crony of cronies, to whom he 

writes immense letters in vacation, whom he 
cherishes in his heart of hearts; whose sister 
, he proposes to marry in after life; whose purse 
| he shares; for whom he will take a thrashing, 
if need be; who is his hero. Clive was John 
James’s youthful divinity: when he wanted to 
| draw Thaddeus of Warsaw, a Prince, Ivanhoe, 
or some one splendid and egregious, it was Clive 
| he took for a model. His heart leaped when he 
saw the young fellow. He would walk cheer- 
fully to Grey Friars, with a letter or message 
| for Clive; on the chance of seeing him, and get- 
* ting a kind word from him, or a shake of the 
|hand. An ex-butler of Lord Todmorden was a 
| pensioner in the Grey Friars Hospital (it has 
been said that, at that ancient establishment, is 
a college for old men, as well as for boys), and 
this old man would come sometimes to his sue- 
cessor’s Sunday dinner, and grumble from the 
hour of that meal, until nine o’clock, when he 
was forced to depart, so as to be within Grey 
Friars’ gates before ten; grumble about his din- 
ner—grumble about his beer—grumble about 
the number of chapels he had to attend, about 
the gown he wore, about the Master’s treatment 
of him, about the want of plums in the pudding, 
|as old men and school-boys grumble. It was 
wonderful what a liking John James took to 
this odious, querulous, graceless, stupid, and 
snuffy old man, and how he would find pre- 
texts for visiting him at his lodging in the old 
hospital. He actually took that journey, that 
he might have a chance of seeing Clive. He 
sent Clive notes and packets of drawings; 
thanked him for books lent, asked advice about 
future reading—any thing, so that he might 
have a sight of his pride, his patron, his para- 
gon. 

I am afraid Clive Neweome employed him to 
smuggle rum shrub and cigars into the prem- 
ises; giving him appointments in the school 
precincts, where young Clive would come and 
stealthily receive the forbidden goods. The 
poor lad was known by the boys, and called 








Newcome’s Punch. He was all but hunchback- 
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ed; long and lean in the arm; sallow, with a 
great forehead, and waving black hair, and 
large melancholy eyes. 

“What, is it you, J. J.#” cries Clive gayly, 
when his humble friend appears at the door. 
« Father, this is my friend Ridley. This is the 
fellow what can draw.” 

«“] know who I will back against any young 
man of his size at that,” says the Colonel, look- 
ing at Clive fondly. He considered there was 
not such a genius in the world; and had al- 
ready thought of having some of Clive’s draw- 
ings published by M‘Lean of the Haymarket. 

“This is my father, just come from India— 
and Mr. Pendennis, an old Grey Friars’ man. Is 
my uncle at home?” Both these gentlemen 
bestow rather patronizing nods of the head on 
the lad introduced to them as J. J. His exte- 
rior is but mean-looking. Colonel Newcome, 
one of the humblest-minded men alive, has yet 
his old-fashioned military notions; and speaks 
toa butler’s son as to a private soldier, kindly, 
but not familiarly. 

“Mr, Honeyman is at home, gentlemen,” the 
young lad says, humbly. ‘Shall I show you 
up to his room?” And we walk up the stairs 
after our guide. We find Mr. Honeyman deep 
in study on his sofa, with ‘‘ Pearson on the 
Creed” before him. The novel has been whipped 
under the pillow. Clive found it there some 


short time afterward, during his uncle’s tem- 
porary absence in his dressing-room. 


He has 
agreed to suspend his theological studies, and 
go out with his brother-in-law to dine. 


As Clive and his friends were at Honeyman’s | 


door, and just as we were entering to see the 
divine seated in state before his folio, Clive 
whispers, ‘J. J., come along, old fellow, and 
show ussome drawings. What are you doing?” 

“I was doing some Arabian Nights,” says J. 
i, “ap in my room; and hearing a knock 
which I thought was yours, I came down.” 

“Show us the pictures. Let's go up into 
your room,” cries Clive. 

“What—will you?” says the other. 
but a very small place.” 


“Tt is 


“Never mind, come along,” says Clive; and | 


the two lads disappear together, leaving the 
three grown gentlemen to discourse together, 
or rather two of us to listen to Honeyman, who 
expatiates upon the beauty of the weather, the 
difficulties of the clerical calling, the honor 
Colonel Neweome does him by a visit, &ec., with 
his usual eloquence. 

After a while Clive comes down without J. J., 
from the upper regions. He is greatly excited. 
“Oh, sir,” he says to his father, “ you talk about 
my drawings—you should see J. J.’s!_ By Jove, 
that fellow is a genius. They are beautiful, 
sir. You seem actually to read the Arabian 
Nights, you know, only in pictures. There is 








| man, a Christian, and a man of honor. 


wives’ heads. I can’t think where that chap 
gets his ideas from. I can beat him in drawing 
horses, I know, and dogs; but I can only draw 
what I see. Some how he seems to see things 
we don’t, don’t you know. Oh, father, I’m de- 
termined I'd rather be a painter than any 
thing.” And he falls to drawing horses and 
dogs at his uncle’s table, round which the eld- 
ers are seated. 

“Tve settled it up stairs with J. J.” says 
Clive, working away with his pen. “We shall 
take a studio together; perhaps will go abroad 
together. Won't that be fun, father?” 

“My dear Clive,” remarks Mr. Honeyman, 
with bland dignity, “there are degrees in soci- 
ety which we must respect. You surely can 
not think of being a professional artist. Such 
a profession is very well for your young protégé ; 
but for you—” 

“*What for me?” cries Clive. ‘We are no 
such great folks that I know of; and if we were, 
I say a painter is as good as a lawyer, or a doe- 
tor, or even a soldier. In Dr. Johnson’s Life, 
which my father is always reading—I like to 
read about Sir Joshua Reynolds best: I think 
he is the best gentleman of all in the book. 
My! wouldn’t I like to paint a picture like 
Lord Heathfield in the National Gallery! 
Wouldn’t I just? I think I would sooner have 
done that, than have fought at Gibraltar. And 
those Three Graces—oh, aren’t they graceful? 
And that Cardinal Beaufort at Dulwich! it 
frightens me so, I daren’t look at it. Wasn't 
Reynolds a clipper, that’s all? and wasn’t Ru- 
bens a brick? He was an embassador and 
Knight of the Bath; and so was Vandyck. And 
Titian, and Raphael, and Velasquez? I'll just 
trouble you to show me better gentlemen than 
them, uncle Charles.” 

“ Far be it from me to say that the pictorial 
calling is not honorable,” says uncle Charles; 
‘but as the world goes there are other profes- 
sions in greater repute; and I should have 
thought Colonel Newcome’s son—” 

“He shall follow his own bent,” said the 
Colonel; “as long as his calling is honest it be- 
comes a gentleman; and if he were to take a 
fancy to play on the fiddle—actually on the 
fiddle—I shouldn’t object.” 

“Such a rum chap there was up stairs!” 
Clive resumes, looking up from his scribbling. 
“He was walking up and down on the landing 
in a dressing-gown, with scarcely any other 
clothes on, holding a plate in one hand, and a 
pork chop he was munching with the other. 
Like this” (and Clive draws a figure). ‘‘ What 
dv you think, sir? He was in the Cave of Har- 
mony, he says, that night you flared up about 
Captain Costigan. He knew me at once; and 
he says, ‘Sir, your father acted like a gentle- 
Max- 


Scheherazade telling the stories, and—what do| ima debetur puero reverentia. Give him my 
you call her !—Dinarzade and the Sultan sitting compliments. I don’t know his highly respect- 
in bed and listening. Such a grim old cove! | able name’ His highly respectable name,” 


You see he has eut off ever so many of his| 


| gays Clive, cracking with laughter—* those 
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were his very words. ‘And inform him that I | for he had an idea that Bayham was adopting 
am an orphan myself—in needy circumstances’ | a strain of persiflage which the Indian gentle. 
—he said he was in needy circumstances ; ‘and | man by no meansrelished. Neversaying aught 


I heartily wish he’d adopt me.’” 

The lad puffed out his face, made his voice 
as loud and as deep as he could; and from his 
imitation and the picture he had drawn, I knew 
at once that Fred Bayham was the man he 
mimicked. 

“And does the Red Rover live here,” cried 
Mr. Pendennis, “and have we earthed him at 
last ?” 

“He sometimes comes here,” Mr. Honeyman 
said with a careless manner. “ My landlord 
and landlady were butler and housekeeper to 
his father, Bayham of Bayham, one of the old- 
est families in Europe. And Mr. Frederick 
Bayham, the exceedingly eccentric person of 
whom you speak, was a private pupil of my 
own dear father in our happy days at Bore- 
hambury.” 

He had scarcely spoken when a knock was 
heard at the door, and before the occupant of 
the lodgings could say ‘‘Come in!” Mr. Fred- 
erick Bayham made his appearance; arrayed 
in that peculiar costume which he affected, In 
those days we wore very tall stocks, only a 
very few poetic and eccentric persons venturing 
on the Byron collar; but Fred Bayham con- 
fined his neck by a simple ribbon, which allow- 
ed his great red whiskers to curl freely round 
his capacious jowl. He wore a black frock and 
a large broad-brimmed hat, and looked some- 
what like a Dissenting preacher. At other 
periods you would see him in a green coat and 
a blue neckeloth, as if the turf or the driving 
of coaches was his occupation. 

“T have heard from the young man of the 
house who you were, Colonel Newcome,” he 
said with the greatest gravity, “and happened 
to be present, Sir, the other night; for I was a- 
weary, having been toiling all the day in lite- 
rary labor, and needed some refreshment. I 
happened to be present, Sir, at a scene which 
did you the greatest honor, and of which I 
spoke, not knowing you, with something like 
levity to your son. He is an ingenui vultus 
puer ingenuique pudoris—Pendennis, how are 
yout And I thought, Sir, 1 would come down 
and tender an apology if I had said any words 
that might savor of offense, to a gentleman who 
was in the right, as I told the room when you 
quitted it, as Mr. Pendennis, I am sure, will re- 
member.” 

Mr. Pendennis looked surprise and perhaps 
negation. 

“You forget, Pendennis? Those who quit 
the room, Sir, often forget on the morrow what 
occurred during the revelry of the night. You 
did right in refusing to return to that scene. 
We public men are obliged often to seek our 


refreshment at hours when luckier individuals | 


are lapt in slumber.” 


but a kind word to any one, he was on fire at 
| the notion that any one should take a liberty 
with him. 

“A barrister, Sir, but without business—, 
literary man who can but seldom find an op- 
portunity to sell the works of his brains—g 
gentleman, Sir, who has met with neglect, per. 
haps merited, perhaps undeserved, from his 
family. I get my bread as best I may. On 
that evening I had been lecturing on the genius 
of some of our comic writers at the Partheno. 
pwon, Hackney. My audience was scanty, per. 
haps equal to my deserts. I came home on 
foot to an egg and a glass of beer after mid- 
night, and witnessed the scene which did you 
so much honor. What is this? I fancy a h- 
dicrous picture of myself”—he had taken up 
the sketch which Clive had been drawing—“] 
like fun, even at my own expense, and can af- 
ford to laugh at a joke which is meant in good 
humor.” 

This speech quite reconciled the honest Col- 
jonel. “Iam sure the author of that, Mr. Bay- 
| ham, means you or any man no harm. Why! 
the rascal, Sir, has drawn me, his own father, 
and I have sent the drawing to Major Hobbs, 
who is in command of my regiment. Chinnery 
himself, Sir, couldn’t hit off a likeness better; 
he has drawn me on horseback, and he has 
drawn me on foot, and he has drawn my friend, 
Mr. Binnie, who lives with me. We have scores 
of his drawings at my lodgings; and if you will 
|favor us by dining with us to-day, and these 

gentlemen, you shall see that you are not the 
| Only person caricatured by Clive here.” 
“] just took some little dinner up stairs, Sir, 
| I am a moderate man, and can live, if need be, 
like a Spartan; but to join such good company 
iI will gladly use the knife and fork again 
You will excuse the traveler's dress? I keep 
a room here, which I use only occasionally, and 
am at present lodging—in the country.” 

When Honeyman was ready, the Colonel, 
who had the greatest respect for the Church, 
would not hear of going out of the room before 
the clergyman, and took his arm to walk. Bay- 
ham then fell to Mr. Pendenmis’s lot, and they 
went together. Through Hill Street and Berke 
ley Square their course was straight enough; 
but at Hay Hill, Mr. Bayham made an abrupt 
tack larboard, engaging in a labyrinth of sta- 
bles, and walking a long way round from Clif 
ford Street, whither we were bound. He hint- 
ed at a cab, but Pendennis refused. to ride, be- 
ing, in truth, anxious to see which way his 
eccentric companion would steer. “There 
are reasons,” growled Bayham, “which need 
not be explained to one of your experience, 
| why Bond Street must be avoided by some men 
| peculiarly situated. The smell of Truefitt’s 











“And what may be your occupation, Mr. | pomatum makes me ill. Tell me, Pendennis, is 
Bayham?” asks the Colonel, rather gloomily, | this Indian warrior a rajah of large wealth! 
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Could he, do you think, recommend me to a 
situation in the East India Company? I would 
giadly take any honest post in which fidelity 
might be useful, genius might be appreciated, 
and courage rewarded. Here we are. The 
hotel seems comfortable. I never was in it 
before.” 

When we entered the Colonel's sitting-room 
at Nerot’s, we found the waiter engaged in ex- 
tending the table. ‘We are a larger party 
than I expected,” our host said. “I met my 
brother Bryan on horseback leaving cards at 
that great house in Street.” 

“The Russian Embassy,” says Mr. Honey- 
man, who knew the town quite well. 

“ And he said he was disengaged and would 
dine with us,” continues the Colonel. 

“Am I to understand, Colonel Newcome,” 
says Mr. Frederick Bayham, “that you are re- 
lated to the eminent banker, Sir Bryan New- 
come, who gives such uncommonly swell parties 
in Park Lane?” 

“What is a swell party?” asks the Colonel, 
laughing. “I dined with my brother last 
Wednesday; and it was a very grand dinner 
certainly. The Governor-General himself could 
not give a more splendid entertainment. But, 
do you know, I searcely had enough to eat? 
I don’t eat side dishes; and as for the roas* 
beef of Old England, why, the meat was put on 
the table, and whisked away like Sancho’s in- 
auguration feast at Barataria. We did not dine 
till nine o’clock. I like a few glasses of claret 
and a cosy talk after dinner; but—well, well” 
—({no doubt the worthy gentleman was accus- 
ing himself of telling tales out of school and 
had come to a timely repentance). “Our din- 
ner, I hope, will be different. Jack Binnie 
will take care of that. That fellow is full of 
anecdote and fun. You will meet one or two 
more of our service: Sir Thomas de Boots, who 
is not a bad chap over a glass of wine; Mr. 
Pendennis’s chum, Mr. Warrington, and my 
nephew, Barnes Newecome—a dry fellow at 
first, but I dare say he has good about him 
when you know him; almost every man has,” 
said the good-natured philosopher. ‘Clive, you 
rogue, mind and be moderate with the Cham- 
pagne, Sir!” 

“Champagne ’s for women,” says Clive. “I 
stick to claret.” 

“Tsay, Pendennis,” here Bayham remarked, 
“it is my deliberate opinion that F. B. has got 
into a good thing.” 

Mr. Pendennis seeing there was a great party 
was for going home to his chambers to dress. 
“Hm!” says Mr. Bayham, “don’t see the ne- 
cessity. What right-minded man looks at the 
exterior of his neighbor? He looks, here, Sir, 
and examines there,” and Bayham tapped his 
forehead, which was expansive, and then his 
heart, which he considered to be in the right 
place. 

“What is this I hear about dressing?” asks 
onr host. “Dine in your frock, my good friend, 
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and welcome, if your dress-coat is in the coun- 
try.” 

“Tt is at present at an uncle’s,” Mr. Bayham 
said, with great gravity, “and I take your hos- 
pitality as you offer it, Colonel Newcome, cor- 
dially and frankly.” 

Honest Mr. Binnie made his appearance a 
short time before the appointed hour of receiv- 
ing the guests, arrayed in a tight little pair of 
trowsers, and white silk stockings and pumps, 
his bald head shining like a billiard-ball, his 
jolly gills rosy with good humor. He was 
bent on pleasure. “Hey, lads!” says he; “ but 
we'll make a night of it. We haven’t had a 
night since the farewell dinner off Plymouth.” 

“And a jolly night it was, James,” ejaculates 
the Colonel. 

“Egad, what a song that Tom Morris sings.” 

“ And your Jock o’Hozeldean is as good as a 
play, Juck.”’ 

“And I think you beat iny one I iver hard 
in Tom Bowling yourself, Tom!” cries the Colo- 
nel’s delighted chum. Mr. Pendennis opened 
the eyes of astonishment at the idea of the pos- 
sibility of renewing these festivities, but he kept 
the lips of prudence closed. And now the ear- 
riages began to drive up, and the guests of 
Colonel Newcome to arrive. 





THE SCHOOLBOY’S STORY. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

EING rather young at present—I am getting 
on in years, but still I am rather young— 
I have no particular adventures of my own to 
fall back upon. It wouldn’t much interest any 
body here, I suppose, to know what a screw 
the Reverend is, or what a griffin she is, or how 
they do stick it into parents—particularly hair- 
cutting, and medical attendance. One of our 
fellows was charged in his half’s account twelve 
and sixpence for two pills—tolerably profitable 
at six and threepence a piece, I should think— 
and he never took them either, but put them 

up the sleeve of his jacket. 

As to the beef, it’s shameful. It’s not beef. 
Regular beef isn’t veins. You can chew regu- 
lar beef. Besides which, there’s gravy to regu- 
lar beef, and you never see a drop to ours. An- 
other of our fellows went home ill, and heard 
the family doctor tell his father that he couldn’t 
account for his complaint unless it was the 
beer. Of course it was the beer, and well it 
might be! 

However, beef and Old Cheeseman are two 
different things. Sois beer. It was Old Cheese- 
man I meant to tell about; not the manner in 
which our fellows get their constitutions de- 
strcyed for the sake of profit. 

Why, look at the pie-crust alone. There's 
no flakiness in it. It’s solid—like damp lead. 
Then our fellows get nightmares, and are bol- 
stered for calling out and waking other fellows. 
Who can wonder! 

Old Cheeseman one night walked in his sleep, 
put his hat on over his night-cap, got hold of a 
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fishing-rod and a cricket-bat, and went down | self for gold. It was no excuse for him that he 
into the parlor, where they naturally thought | had sold himself for very little gold—two pound 
from his appearance he was a Ghost. Why, he | ten a quarter, and his washing, as was report- 


never would have done that, if his meals had 
been wholesome. When we all begin to walk 
in our sleeps, I suppose they'll be sorry for it. 

Old Cheeseman wasn’t second Latin Master 
then; he was a fellow himself. He was first 
brought there, very small, in a post-chaise, by 
a@ woman who was always taking snuff and 
shaking him—and that was the most he re- 
membered about it. He never went home for 
the holidays. His accounts (he never learnt 
any extras), were sent to a Bank, and the Bank 
paid them; and he had a brown suit twice a 
year, and went into boots at twelve. They 
were always too big for him, too. 

In the Midsummer holidays, some of our fel- 


lows who lived within walking distance, used | 


to come back and climb the trees outside the 
playground wall, on purpose to look at Old 
Cheeseman reading there by himself. He was 
always as mild as the tea—and that’s pretty 
mild, I should hope!—so when they whistled 
to him, he looked up and nodded; and when 
they said “ Halloa, Old Cheeseman, what have 
you had for dinner?” he said “ Boiled mutton ;” 
and when they said “An’t it solitary, Old 
Cheeseman?” he said “It is a little dull, some- 
times ;” and then they said “Well, good by, 
Old Cheeseman!” and climbed down again. Of 
course it was imposing on Old Cheeseman to 
give him nothing but boiled mutton through a 
whole vacation, but that was just like the sys- 


|ed. It was decided by a Parliament which sat 
| about it, that Old Cheeseman’s mercenary mo. 
tives could alone be taken into account, and 
that he had “coined our blood for drachmas.” 
The Parliament took the expression out of the 
| quarrel scene between Brutus and Cassius, 
When it was settled in this strong way that 
Old Cheeseman was a tremendous traitor, who 
had wormed himself into our fellows’ secrets oy 
purpose to get himself into favor by giving uy 
| every thing he knew, all courageous fellows 
| were invited to come forward and enroll them 
selves in a society for making a set against him, 
The President of the society was First boy, 
| named Bob Tarter. His father was in the West 
Indies, and he owned, himself, that his father 
was worth millions. He had great power 
among our fellows, and he wrote a parody, be- 
ginning, 


** Who made believe to be so meek 
That we could hardly hear him speak, 
Yet turned out an Informing Sneak ! 
Old Cheeseman.” 

—and on in that way through more than a 
dozen verses, which he used to go and sing, ev- 
ery morning, close by the new master’s desk 
He trained one of the low boys, too—a rosy 
cheeked little Brass, who didn’t eare what he 
did—to go up to him with his Latin Grammar 
one morning, and say it so: Nominativus pro- 
nominum—Old Cheeseman, raro exprimitur— 





tem. When they didn’t give him boiled niat-| was never suspected, nisi distinctionis—of be- 
ton they gave him rice pudding, pretending it ing an informer, aut emphasis gratid—until he 
wasatreat. And saved the butcher. | proved one. Ut—for instance, Vos damnastis— 

So old Cheeseman went on. The holidays! when he sold the boys. Quasi—as though, dica! 
brought him into other trouble besides the lone- | —he should say, Preterea nemo—I'm a Judes! 
liness; because when the fellows began to come | All this produced a great effect on Old Cheese- 


back, not wanting to, he was always glad to 
see them: which was aggravating when they 
were not at all glad to see him, and so he got 
his head knocked against walls, and that was 
the way his nose bled. But he was a favorite 
in general. Once, a subscription was raised 
for him; and, to keep up his spirits, he was 
presented before the holidays with two white 
mice, a rabbit, a pigéon, and a beautiful puppy. 
Old Cheeseman cried about it—especially soon 
afterward, when they all ate one another. 

Of course Old Cheeseman used to be called 
by the names of all sorts of cheeses—Double 
Glo’sterman, Family Cheshireman, Dutchman, 
North Wiltshireman, and all that. But he ney- 
er minded it. And I don’t mean to say he was 
old in point of years—because he wasn’t—only 
he was called, from the first, Old Cheeseman. 

At last, Old Cheeseman was made second 
Latin Master, He was brought in one morning 
at the beginning of a new half, and presented 
to the school in that capacity as “ Mr. Cheese- 
man.” Then our fellows all agreed that Old 
Cheeseman was a spy, and a deserter, who had 
gone over to the enemy’s camp, and sold him- 


'man. He had never had much hair, but what 
| he had began to get thinner and thinner every 
| day. He grew paler and more worn; and 
sometimes, of an evening, he was seen sitting 
at his desk with a precious long snuff to his 
| eandle, and his hands before his face, crying. 
But no member of the society could pity him, 
even if he felt inclined, because the President 
said it was Old Cheeseman’s conscience. 

So Old Cheeseman went on, and didn’t he 
lead a miserable life! Of course the Reverend 
turned up his nose at him, and of course she did 
—because both of them always do that, at all 
the masters—but he suffered from the fellows 
most, and he suffered from them constantly. 
He never told about it, that the society could 
find out; but he got no credit for that, because 
the President said it was Old Cheeseman’s cow- 
ardice. 

He had only one friend in the world, and 
that one was almost as powerless as he was, for 
it was only Jane. Jane was a sort of a ward- 
robe-woman to our fellows, and took care of the 
boxes. She had come at first, I believe, as 4 
kind of apprentice—some of our fellows say 
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from a Charity, but J don’t know—and, after 
her time was out, had stopped at so much a 
year. So little a year, perhaps I ought to say, 
for it is far more likely. However, she had put 
some pounds in the Savings’ Bank, and she was 
avery nice young woman. She was not quite 
pretty; but she had a very frank, honest, bright 
face, and all our fellows were fond ofher. She 
was uncommonly neat and cheerful, and un- 
commonly comfortable and kind. And if any 
thing was the matter with a fellow’s mother, he 
always went and showed the letter to Jane. 

Jane was Old Cheeseman’s friend. The more 
the Society went against him, the more Jane 
stood by him. She used to give him a good- 
humored look out of her still-room window, 
sometimes, that seemed to set him up for the 
day. She used to pass out of the orchard and 
the kitehen-garden (always kept locked, I be- 
lieve you!) through the play-ground, when she 
might have gone the other way, only to give a 
turn of her head, as much as to say, “Keep up 
your spirits!” to Old Cheeseman. His slip of a 
room was so fresh and orderly, that it was well 
known who looked after it while he was at his 
desk; and when our fellows saw a smoking hot 
dumpling on his plate at dinner, they knew 
with indignation who had sent it up. 

Under these cireumstances the Society re- 
solved, after a quantity of meeting and debat- 
ing, that Jane should be requested to cut Old 
Cheeseman dead; and that if she refused, she 
must be sent to Coventry herself. So a depu- 
tation, headed by the President, was appointed 
to wait on Jane, and inform her of the vote the 
Society had been under the painful necessity of 
passing. She was very much respected for all 
her good qualities, and there was a story about 
her having once waylaid the Reverend in his 
own study and got a fellow off from severe pun- 
ishment, of her own kind, comfortable heart. 
So the deputation didn’t much like the job. 
However, they went up, and the President told 
Jane all about it. Upon which Jane turned 
very red, burst into tears, informed the Presi- 
dent and the deputation, in a way not at all 
like her usual way, that they were a parcel of 
malicious young savages, and turned the whole 
respected body out of the room. Consequently 
it was entered in the Society’s book (kept in 
astronomical cipher, for fear of detection), that 
all communication with Jane was interdicted ; 
and the President addressed the members on 
this convincing instance of Old Cheeseman’s un- 
dermining. 

But Jane was as true to Old Cheeseman as 
Old Cheeseman was false to our fellows—in their 
opinion at all events—and steadily continued 
to be his only friend. It was a great exaspera- 
tion to the Society, because Jane was as much a 
loss to them as she was a gain to him; and be- 
ing more inveterate against him than ever, they 
treated him worse than ever. At last, one 





morning, his desk stood empty, his room was 
peeped into and found to be vacant, and a whis- | 


per went about among the pale faces of our fel- 
lows that Old Cheeseman, unable to bear it any 
longer, had got up early and drowned himself. 

The mysterious looks of the other masters 
after breakfast, and the evident fact that Old 
Cheeseman was not expected, confirmed the 
Society in this opinion. Some began to discuss 
whether the President was liable to hanging or 
only transportation for life, and the President’s 
face showed a great anxiety to know which. 
However, he said that a jury of his country 
should find him game; and that in his address 
he should put it to them to lay their hands 
upon their hearts, and say whether they a3 
Britons approved of Informers, and how they 
thought they would like it themselves. Some 
of the Society considered that he had better 
run away until he found a Forest, where he 
might change clothes with a wood-cutter and 
stain his face with blackberries; but the ma- 
jority believed that if he stood his ground, his 
father—belonging as he did to the West Indies, 
and being worth Millions—could buy him off. 

All our fellows’ hearts beat fast when the 
Reverend came in, and made a sort of a Roman, 
or a Field Marshal of himself with the ruler; 
as he always did before delivering an address. 
But their fears were nothing to their astonish- 
ment when he came out with the story that 
Old Cheeseman, “so long our respected friend 
and fellow-pilgrim in the pleasant plains of 
knowledge,” he called him—O yes! I dare 
say! Much of that!—was the orphan child of 
a disinherited young lady who had married 
against her father’s wish, and whose young hus- 
band had died, and who had died of sorrow her- 
self, and whose unfortunate baby (Old Cheese 
man) had been brought up at the cost of a 
grandfather who would never consent to see it, 
baby, boy, or man: which grandfather was now 
dead, and serve him right—that’s my putting 
in—and which grandfather’s large property, 
there being no will, was now, and all of a sud- 
den and forever, Old Cheeseman’s! Our so 
long respected friend and fellow-pilgrim in the 
pleasant plains of knowledge, the Reverend 
wound up a lot of bothering quotations by say- 
ing, would ‘‘come among us once more” that 
day fortnight, when he desired to take leave 
of us himself in a more particular manner, 
With these words, he stared severely round at 
our fellows, and went solemnly out. 

There was precious consternation among the 
members of the Society now. Lots of them 
wanted to resign, and lots more began to try 
to make out that they had never belonged to 
it. However, the President stuck up, and said 
that they must stand or fall together, and that 
if a breach was made it should be over his body 
—which was meant to encourage the Society ; 
but it didn’t. The President further said, he 
would consider the position in which they stood, 
and would give them his best opinion and ad- 
vice in a few days. This was eagerly looked 
for, as he knew a good deal of the world 
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on account of his father’s being in the West 
Indies. 

After days and days of hard thinking, and 
drawing armies all over his slate, the President 
called our fellows together, and made the mat- 
ter clear. He said it was plain that when Old 


! 


| 


| 


Every fetlow’s hand came out of his desk, and 
the President suddenly began to ery. 

“My dear companions and old friends,” said 
Old Cheeseman, “‘you have heard of my good 
fortune. I have passed so many years under 
this roof—my entire life so far, I may say— 


Cheeseman came on the appointed day, his first | that I hope you have been glad to hear of it 
revenge would be to impeach the Society, and | for my sake. I could never enjoy it withont 


have it flogged all round. After witnessing 
with joy the tortures of his enemies, and gloat- 
ing over the cries which agony would extort 
from them, the probability was that he would 
invite the Reverend, on pretense of conversa- 
tion, into a private room—say the parlor into 
which Parents were shown, where the two great 
globes were which were never used—and would 
there reproach him with the various frauds and 
oppressions he had endured at his hands. At 
the close of his observations he would make a 
signal to a prize-fighter concealed in the pas- 
sage, who would then appear and pitch into 
the Reverend till he was left insensible. Old 
Cheeseman would then make Jane a present of 
from five to ten pounds, and would leave the 
establishment in fiendish triumph. 

The President explained that against the par- 
lor part, or the Jane part, of these arrangements 
he had nothing to say; but, on the part of the 
Society, he counseled deadly resistance. With 
this view he recommended that all available 
desks should be filled with stones, and that the 
first word of the complaint should be the signal 


to every fellow to let fly at Old Cheeseman. 
The bold advice put the Society in better spir- 


its, and was unanimously taken. A post about 
Old Cheeseman’s size was put up in the play- 
ground, and all our fellows practiced at it till 
it was dinted all over. 

When the day came, and Places were called, 
every fellow sat downinatremble. There had 
been much discussing and disputing as to how 
Old Cheeseman would come; but it was the 
general opinion that he would appear in a sort 
of a triumphal car drawn by four horses, with 
two livery servants in front, and the Prize-fight- 
er in disguise up behind. So, all our fellows 
sat listening for the sound of wheels, But no 
wheels were heard, for Old Cheeseman walked 
after all, and came into the school without any 
preparation. Pretty much as he used to be, 
only dressed in black. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Reverend, presenting 
him, “our so long and respected friend and fel- 
low-pilgrim in the pleasant plains of knowledge 
is desirous to offer a word or two. Attention, 
gentlemen, one and all!” 

Every fellow stole his hand into his desk and 
looked at the President. The President was all 
ready, and taking aim at Old Cheeseman with 
his eyes. 


What did Old Cheeseman then but walk up | 


to his old desk, look round him with a queer 
smile, as if there was a tear in his eye, and be- 
gin, in a quavering, mild voice, “My dear com- 
panions and old friends!” 

a 





exchanging congratulations with you. If we 
have ever misunderstood one another at all 
pray, my dear boys, let us forgive and forget, 
I have a great tenderness for you, and I ar 
sure you return it. I want, in the fullness of g 
grateful heart, to shake hands with you every 
one. I have come back to do it, if you please, 
my dear boys.” 

Since the President had begun to ery, several 
other fellows had broken out here and there: 
but now, when Old Cheeseman began with him 
as first boy, laid his left hand affectionately on 
his shoulder, and gave him his right, and when 
the President said, “Indeed I don’t deserve it, 
sir; upon my honor I don’t,” there was sobbing 
and erying all over the school. Every other 
fellow said he didn’t deserve it, much in the 
same way; but Old Cheeseman, not minding 
that a bit, went cheerfully round to every boy, 
and wound up with every master—finishing of 
the Reverend last. 

Then a sniveling little chap in a corner, who 
was always under some punishment or other, 
set up a shrill ery of “Success to Old Cheeseman! 
Hoorray!” The Reverend glared upon hin, 
and said, “Mr. Cheeseman, sir ;” but Old Cheese. 
man protesting that he liked his old name a 
great deal better than his new one, all our fel- 
lows took up the ery, and, for I don’t know 
how many minutes, there was such a thunder. 
ing of feet and hands, and such a roaring of 
“Old Cheeseman!” as never was heard. 

After that, there was a spread in the dining- 
room of the most magnificent kind. Fows, 
tongues, preserves, fruits, confectionaries, jel- 
lies, neguses, barley-sugar temples, trifles, crack- 
ers—eat all you can and pocket what you like 
—all at Old Cheeseman’s expense. After that, 
speeches, whole holiday, double and treble sets 
of all manners of things for all manners of games, 
donkeys, pony-chaises and drive yourself, dinna 
for all the masters at the Seven Bells (twenty 


} pound a head our fellows estimated it at), an 


annual holiday and feast fixed for that day 
every year, and another on Old Cheeseman’s 
birthday—Reverend bound down before the 
fellows to allow it, so that he could never back 
out—all at Old Cheeseman’s expense. 

And didn’t our fellows go down in a body 
and cheer outside the Seven Bells? O no! 

But there’s something else besides. Don't 
look at the next story-teller, for there’s more 
yet. Next day it was resolved that the Society 
should make it up with Jane, and then be dis 
solved. What do you think of Jane being gone, 
though! “What! gone forever?” said our fel- 
lows, with long faces. “Yes, to be sure,” was 
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all the answer they could get. None of the 
people about the house would say any thing 
more. At length the first boy took upon him- 
self to ask the Reverend whether our old friend 
Jane was really gone. The Reverend (he has 
got a daughter at home—turn-up nose, and red) 
replied severely, “ Yes, sir, Miss Pit. 1s gone,” 
The idea of calling Jane Miss Pitt! Some said 
she had been sent away in disgrace for taking 
money from Old Cheeseman; others said she 
had gone into Old Cheeseman’s service, at a 
rise of ten pounds a year. All that our fellows 
knew was—she was gone. 

{t was two or three months afterward when, 
one afternoon, an open carriage stopped at the 
cricket-field, just outside bounds, with a lady 
and gentleman in it, who looked at the game a 
long time, and stood up to see it played. No 
body thought much about them, until the same 
little sniveling chap came in, against all rules, 
from the post where he was scout, and said, 
“It's Jane!” Both elevens forgot the game 
directly, and ran crowding round the carriage. 
It was Jane! In such a bonnet! And if you'll 
believe me, Jane was married to Old Cheese- 
man! 

It soon became quite a regular thing, when 
our fellows were hard at it in the playground, 
to see a carriage at the low part of the wail 
where it joins the high part, and a lady and 
gentleman standing up in it, looking over, The 
gentleman was always Old Cheeseman, and the 
lady was always Jane. 

The first time I ever saw them I saw them in 
that way. There had been a good many changes 
among our fellows then, and it had turned out 
that Bob Tarter’s father wasn’t worth millions! 
He wasn’t worth any thing. Bob had gone for 
a soldier, and Old Cheeseman had purchased 
his discharge. But that’s not the carriage. The 
carriage stopped, and all our fellows stopped as 
soon as it was seen. 

“So you have never sent me to Coventry 
after all!” said the lady, laughing, as our fel- 
lows swarmed up the wall to shake hands with 
her. “Are you never going to do it?” 

“Never! never! never!” on all sides. 

I didn’t understand what she meant then, but 
of course Ido now. I was very much pleased 
with her face though, and with her good way, 
and I couldn’t help looking at her—and at him 
too—with all our fellows clustering so joyfully 
about them. 

They soon took notice of me as a new boy, so 
I thought I might as well swarm up the wall 
myself, and shake hands with them as the rest 
did. I was quite as glad to see them as the 
rest were, and was quite as familiar with them 
in a moment, 

“Only a fortnight now,” said Old Cheeseman, 
“to the holidays. Who stops? Any body!” 

A good many fingers pointed at me, and a 
good many voices cried, ‘‘He does!” For it 
was the year when you were all away; and 
rather low I was about it, I can tell you. 








“Oh!” said Old Cheeseman.  “ But it’s soli- 
tary here in the holiday time. He had better 
come to us.” 

So I went to their delightful house, and was 
as happy as I could possibly be. They under- 
stand how to conduct themselves toward boys, 
they do. When they take a boy to the play, 
for instance, they do take him. They don’t go 
in after it’s begun, or come out before it’s over. 
They know how to bring a boy up, too. Look 
at their own! Though he is very little as yet, 
what a capital boy he is! Why, my next fa- 
vorite to Mrs. Cheeseman and Old Cheeseman, 
is young Cheeseman. 

So now I have told you all I know about Old 
Cheeseman. And it’s not much after all, I am 
afraid. Is it? 
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] HAVE never told you my secret, ‘ny dear 
nieces. However, this Christmas, which 
may well be the last to an old woman, I will 
give the whole story; for though it is a strange 
story, and a sad one, it is true; and what sin 
there was in it I trust I may have expiated by 
my tears and my repentance. Perhaps the last 
expiation of all is this painful confession. 

We were very young at the time, Lucy and 
I, and the neighbors said we were pretty. So 
we were, I believe, though entirely different; 
for Lucy was quiet, and fair, and I was full of 
life and spirits; wild beyond any power of con 
trol, and reckless. I was the elder by two 
years; but more fit to be in leading-strings 
myself than to guide or govern my sister. But 
she was so good, so quiet, and so wise, that she 
needed no one’s guidance; for if advice was to 
be given, it was she who gave it, not I; and | 
never knew her judgment or perception fail. 
She was the darling of the house. My mother 
had died soon after Lucy was born. A picture 
in the dining-rvom of her, in spite of all the dif. 
ference of dress, was exactly like Luey; and, as 
Lucy was now seventeen, and my mother had 
been only eighteen when it was taken, there 
was no discrepancy of years. 

One Allhallow’s eve a party of us—all young 
girls, not one of us twenty years of age—were 
trying our fortunes round the drawing-room 
fire; throwing nuts into the brightest blaze, to 
hear if mythic “ He” ’s loved any of us, and in 
what proportion; or pouring hot lead into wa- 
ter, to find cradles and rings, or purses and cof- 
fins; or breaking the whites of eggs into tum- 
blers half full of water, and then drawing up 
the white into pictures of the future—the pret- 
tiest experiment of all. I remember Lucy could 
only make a recumbent figure of hers, like a 
marble monument in miniature; and I, a maze 
of masks, and skulls, and things that looked like 
dancing apes or imps, and vapory lines that did 
not require much imagination to fashion into 
ghosts or spirits; for they were clearly human 
in the outline, but thin and vapory. And we 
all laughed a great deal, and teazed one an 
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other, and were as full of fun, and mischief, and 
innocence, and thoughtlessness, as a nest of 
young birds. 

There was a certain room at the other end 
of our rambling old manor-house, which was 
said to be haunted, and which my father had 
therefore discontinued as a dwelling-room, so 
that we children might not be frightened by 
foolish servants; and he had made it into a 
lumber-place—a kind of ground-floor granary 
—where no one had any business. Well, it 
was proposed that one of us should go into this 
room alone, lock the deor, stand before a glass, 
pare and eat an apple very deliberately, look- 
ing fixedly in the glass all the time; and then 
if the mind never once wandered, the future 
husband would be clearly shown in the glass. 
As I was always the foolhardy girl of every 
party, and was moreover very desirous of see- 
ing that aj ocryphal individual, my future hus- 
band (whose non-appearance | used to wonder 
at and bewail in secret), I was glad enough to 
make the trial, notwithstanding the entreaties 
of some of the more timid. Luey, above all, 
clung to me, and besought me earnestly not to 
go—at last, almost with tears. But my pride 
of courage, and my curiosity, and a certain 
nameless feeling of attraction, were too strong 
for me. I laughed Lucy and her abettors into 
silence, uttered half a dozen bravados; and, 
taking up a bedroom candle, passed through 
the long silent passages, to the cold, dark, de- 
serted room— my heart beating with excite- 
ment, my foolish head dizzy with hope and 
faith. The church-clock chimed a quarter past 
twelve as I opened the door. 

it was an awful night. The windows shook, 
as if every instant they would burst in with 
some strong man’s hand on the bars, and his 
shoulder against the frames; and the trees 
howled and shrieked, as if each branch were 
sentient and in pain. The ivy beat against the 
window, sometimes with fury, and sometimes 
with the leaves siowly scraping against the 
glass, and drawing out long shrill sounds, like 
spirits erying to each other. In the room itself 
it was worse. Rats had made it their refuge 
for many years, and they rushed behind the 
wainscot and down inside the walls, bringing 
with them showers of lime and dust, which rat- 
tled like chains, or sounded like men’s feet hur- 
rying to and fro; and every now and then a 
ery broke through the room, one could not tell 
from where or from what, but a cry, distinet 
and human; heavy blows seemed to be struck 
on the floor, which cracked like parting ice be- 
neath my feet, and loud knockings shook the 
walls. Yet in this tumult I was not afraid. I 
reasoned on each new sound very calmly, and 
said, “ Those are rats,” or ‘those are leaves,” 
and “birds in the chimney,” or ‘‘owls in the 
ivy,” as each new howl or scream struck my 
ear. And I was not in the least frightened or 
disturbed ; it all seemed natural and familiar. 
I placed the candle on a table in the midst of 





the room, where an old mirror stood; and, 
looking steadily into the glass (having first 
wiped off the dust), I began to eat Eve's for. 
bidden fruit, wishing intently, as I had been 
bidden, for the apparition of my future husband, 
In about ten minutes I heard a dull, Vague, 
unearthly sound; felt, not heard. It was as if 
countless wings rushed by, and small, low voices 
whispering too; as if a crowd, a multitude of 
life was about me; as if shadowy faces crushed 
up against me, and eyes, and hands, and sneer- 
ing lips, all mocked me. I was suffocated. The 
air was so heavy—so filled with life, that | 
could not breathe. I was pressed on from all 
sides, and could not turn nor move without 
parting thickening vapors. I heard my own 
name—lI can swear to that to-day! I heard it 
repeated through the room ; and then bursts of 
laughter followed, and the wings rustled and 
fluttered, and the whispering voices mocked 
and chattered, and the heavy air, so filled with 
life, hung heavier and thicker, and the Things 
pressed up to me closer, and checked the breath 
on my lips with the clammy breath from theirs. 
I was not alarmed. I was not excited; but 
I was fascinated and spell-bound; yet with 
every sense seeming to possess ten times its nat 
ural power. I still went on looking in the glass 
—still earnestly desiring an apparition—when 
suddenly I saw a man’s face peering over my 
shoulder in the glass. Girls, I could draw that 
face to this hour! The low forehead, with the 
short curling hair, black as jet, growing down 
in a sharp point; the dark eyes, beneath thick 
eyebrows, burning with a peculiar light; the 
nose and the dilating nostrils; the thin lips, 
curled into a smile—I see them all plainly be- 
fore me now. And—O, the smile that it was! 
—the mockery and sneer, the derision, the sar- 
casm, the contempt, the victory that were in 
it!—even then it struck into me a sense of sub- 
mission. The eyes looked full into mine; those 
eyes and mine fastened on each other; and, as 
I ended my task, the church clock chimed the 
half hour; and, suddenly released, as if from a 
spell, I turned round, expecting to see a living 
man standing beside me. But I met only the 
chill air coming in from the loose window, and 
the solitude of the dark night. The Life had 
gone; the wings had rushed away; the voices 
had died out, and I was alone, with the rats 
behind the wainscot, the owls hooting in the 
ivy, and the wind howling through the trees. 
Convinced that either some trick had been 
played me, or that some one was concealed in 
the room, I searched every corner of it. I lift- 
ed lids of boxes filled with the dust of ages, and 
with rotting paper lying like bleaching skin. 
I took down the chimney-board, and soot and 
ashes flew up in clouds. I opened dim old 
closets, where all manner of foul insects had 
made their homes, and where daylight had not 
entered for generations; but I found nothing. 
Satisfied that nothing human was in the room 
and that no one could have been there to-night 
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stranger; who established himself in our house 
on the most familiar footing, and forced on my 
father and Lucy an intimacy they both dis- 
liked but could not avoid. For it was foreed 
with such consummate skill and tact, that there 
was nothing which the most rigid could ob- 
ject to. 

I gradually became an altered being under 
his influence. In one thing only a happier—in 
the loss of the Voice and the Form which had 
haunted me, Since I had known Felix this 
terror had gone. The reality had absorbed the 
shadow. But in nothing else was this strange 
man’s influence over me beneficial. I remem- 
ber that I used to hate myself for my excessive 
irritability of temper when I was away from 
him. Every thing at home displeased me. 
Every thing seemed so small and mean and old 
and poor after the lordly glory of that house; 
and the very caresses of my family and olden 
school-day friends were irksome and hateful to 
me. All except my Lucy lost its charm; and 
to her I was faithful as ever; to her I never 
changed. But her influence seemed to war with 
his wonderfully. When with him I felt borne 
away ina torrent. His words fell upon me mys- 
terious and thrilling, and he gave me fleeting 
glimpses into worlds which had never opened 
themselves to me before; glimpses seen and 
gone like the Arabian gardens. 

When I came back to my sweet sister, her 
pure eyes and the holy light that lay in them, 
her gentle voice speaking of the sacred things of 
heaven and the earnest things of life, seemed to 
me like a former existence: a state I had lived 
in yearsago. But this divided influence nearly 
killed me; it seemed to part my very soul and 
wrench my being in twain; and this, more than 
all the rest, made me sad beyond any thing 
people believed possible in one so gay and reck- 
less as I had been. 

My father’s dislike to Felix inereased daily ; 
and Lucy, who had never been known to use 
a harsh word in her life, from the first refused 
to believe a thought of good in him, or to allow 
him one single claim to praise. She used to 
eling to me in a wild, beseeching way, and en- 
treat me with prayers, such as a mother might 
have poured out before an erring child, to stop 
in time, and to return to those who loved me. 
“For your soul is lost from among us, Lizzie,” 
she used to say; “and nothing but a frame re- 
mains of the full life of love you once gave us!” 
But one word, one look, from Felix was enough 
to make me forget every tear and every prayer 
of her who, until now had been my idol and 
my law. 

At last my dear father commanded me not 
to see Felix again. I felt as if I should have 
died. In vain I wept and prayed. In vain I 
gave full license to my thoughts, and suffered 
words to pour from my lips which ought never 
to have crept into my heart. In vain; my 
father was inexorable. 

I was in the drawing-room. Suddenly noise- 
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tered by the door which was directly in front 
of me; and the window was closed. I never 
could understand this sudden appearance; for 
I am certain that he had not been concealed. 

“Your father has spoken of me, Lizzie?” he 
said with a singular smile. I was silent. 

“ And has forbidden you to see me again?” 
he continued. 

“Yes,” I answered, impelled to speak by 
something stronger than my will 3 

* And you intend to obey him?” 

“No,” I said again, in the same manner, as 
if I had been talking in a dream. 

He smiled again. Who was he so like when 
he smiled? I could not remember, and yet 1 
knew that he was like some one I had seen— 
a face that hovered outside my memory, on the 
horizon, and never floated near enough to be 
distinctly realized. 

“You are right, Lizzie,” he then said; ‘there 
are ties which are stronger than a father’s com- 
mands—ties which no man has the right, and 
no man has the power to break. Meet me to- 
morrow at noon in the Low Lane; we will 
speak further.” 

He did not say this in any supplicating, nor 
in any loving manner; it was simply a com- 
mand, unaccompanied by one tender word or 
look. He had never said he loved me—never; 
it seemed to be too well understood between us 
to need assurances. 

I answered, “Yes,” burying my face in my 
hands, in shame at this my first act of disobedi 
ence to my father; and, when I raised my head, 
he was gone. Gone as he had entered, without 
a foot-fall sounding ever so lightly. 

I met him the next day; and it was not the 
only time that I did so. Day after day I stole 
at his command from the house, to walk with 
him in the Low Lane—the lane which the 
country people said was haunted, and which 
was consequently always deserted. And there 
we used to walk or sit under the blighted elm 
tree for hours;—he talking, but I not under- 
standing all he said: for there was a tone of 
gra;.deur and of mystery in his words that over- 
powered without enlightening me, and that left 
my «pirit dazzled rather than convinced. I bad 
to give reasons at home for my long absences, 
and he bade me say that I had been with old 
Dame Todd, the blind widow of Thornhill Rise, 
and that I had been reading the Bible to her. 
And I obeyed; although, while I said it, I felt 
Lucy’s eyes fixed plaintively on mine, and heard 
her murmur a prayer that I might be forgiven. 

Lucy grew ill. As the flowers and the sum 
mer sun came on, her spirit faded more rapidly 
away. I have known since, that it was grief 
more than malady which was killing her. The 
look of nameless suffering, which used to be in 
her face, has haunted me through life with un 
dying sorrow. It was suffering that I, who 
ought to have rather died for her, had caused. 
But not even her illness stayed me. In the in 
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tervals I nursed her tenderly and lovingly as | 
before; but for hours and hours I left her—all 
through the long days of summer—to walk in 
the Low Lane, and to sit in my world of poetry 
and fire When I came back my sister was 
often weeping, and I knew that it was for me 
—I, who once would have given my life to save 
her from one hour of sorrow. Then I would 
fling myself on my knees beside her, in an agony 
of shame and repentance, and promise better 
things of the morrow, and vow strong efforts 
against the power and the spell that were on 
me. But the morrow subjected me to the 
same unhallowed fascination, the same faith- 
leasness. 

At last Felix told me that I must come with 
him; that I must leave my home, and take part 
in his life; that I belonged to him and to him 
only, and that I could not break the tablet of a 
fate ordained; that I was his destiny, and he 
mine, and that I must fulfill the law which the 
stars had written in the sky. I fought against 
this. I spoke of my father’s anger, and of my 
sister's illness. I prayed to him for pity, not 
to foree this on me, and knelt in the shadows 
of the autumn sunset to ask from him forbear- 
ance, 

I did not yield this day, nor the next, nor for 
many days. At last he conquered. When I 
said “Yes,” he kissed the searf I wore round 
my neck. Until then he had never touched 
even my hands with his lips. I consented to 
leave my sister, who I well knew was dying; 
I consented to leave my father, whose whole 
life had been one act of love and care for his 
children; and to bring a stain on our name, 
unstained until then. I consented to leave | 
those who loved me—all I loved—for a} 
stranger. 

All was prepared; the hurrying clouds, lead- 
colored, and the howling wind, the fit compan- 
ions in nature with the evil and the despair of 
my soul. Luey was worse to day; but though 
I feit going to my death, in leaving her, I could 
not resist. Had his voice called me to the 
scaffold, I must have gone. It was the last day 
of October, and at midnight when I was to 
leave the house. I had kissed my sleeping | 
sister, who was dreaming in her sleep, and | 
cried, and grasped my hand, and ealled aloud, | 
‘Lizzie, Lizzie! Come back!” But the spell 
was on me, and I left her; and still her dream- 
mg veiee ealled out, choking with sobs, “Not 
there not there, Lizzie! Come back to me!” 

I was to leave the house by the large, old, 
launted room that I have spoken of before; 
Felix waiting for me outside. And a little 
ater twelve o'clock, I opened the door to pass 
through. This time the chill, and the damp, 
and the darkness unnerved me. The broken 
mirror was in the middle of the room, as before, 
and, in passing it, I mechanically raised my 
eyes. Then I remembered that it was Allhal- 
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last year. As I looked, the room, which had 
been so deadly still, became filled with the 
sound I had heard before. The rushing of large 
wings, and the crowd of whispering voices 
flowed like a river round me; and again, glaring 
into my eyes, was the same face in the glass 
that I had seen before, the sneering smile even 
more triumphant, the blighting stare of the 
fiery eyes, the low brow and the eqg)-black hair, 
and the look of mockery. All were there ; and 
all I had seen before and since; for it was Felix 
who was gazing at me from the glass) When 
I turned to speak to him, the room was empty. 
Not a living creature was there; only a low 
laugh, and the far off voices whispering, and 
the wings. And then a hand tapped on the 
window, and the voice of Felix cried from out- 
side, ‘‘Come, Lizzie, come!” 

I staggered, rather than walked, to the win- 
dow; and, as‘I was close to it—my hand raised 
to open it—there stood between me and it a 
pale figure clothed in white; her face more 
pale than the linen round it. Her hair hung 
down on her breast, and her blue eyes looked 
earnestly and mournfully into mine. She was 
silent, and yet it seemed as if a volume of love 
and of entreaty flowed from her lips; as if I 
heard words of deathless affection. It was 
Lucy ; standing there in this bitter midnight 
cold—giving her life to save me. Felix called 
to me again, impatiently; and, as he called, 
the figure turned, and beckoned me; beckon- 
ing me gently, lovingly, beseechingly ; and then 
slowly faded away. The chime of the half-hour 
sounded; and, I fled from the room to my 
sister. I found her lying dead on the floor; 
her hair hanging over her breast, and one hand 
stretched out as if in supplication. 

The next day Felix disappeared; he and his 
whole retinue: and Green Howe fell into ruins 
again. Noone knew where he went, as no one 
knew from whence he came. And to this day 
I sometimes doubt whether or not he was a 
clever adventurer, who had heard of my father’s 
wealth: and who, seeing my weak and imagin- 
ative character, had acted on it for his own 
purposes. All that I do know is that my sister’s 
spirit saved me from ruin; and that she died to 
save me. She had seen and known all, and 
gave herself for my salvation down to the last 
and supreme effort she made to rescue me. She 
died at that hour of half past twelve; and at 
half past twelve, as I live before you all, she 
appeared to me and recalled me. 

And this is the reason why I never married, 
and why I pass Allhallow’s eve in prayer by 
my sister’s grave. I have told you to-night 
this story of mine, because I feel that I shall 
not live over another last night of October, but 
that before the next white Christmas roses 
come out like winter stars on the earth I shall 
be at peace in the grave. Not in the grave; 
let me rather hope with my blessed sister in 
Heaven! 
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UNCLE GEORGE’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 
E had devoted the morning before my wed- 
ding-day to the arrangement of those troub- 

lesome, delightful, endless little affairs, which 
the world says must be set in order on such oc- 
casions; and late in the afternoon we walked 
down, Charlotte and myself, to take a last bach- 
elor and maiden peep at the home which, next 
day, was togbe ours in partnership. Goody 
Barnes, odinally installed as our cook and house- 
keeper, stood at the door, ready to receive us 
as we crossed the market-place to inspect our 
cottage for the twentieth time—cottage by 
courtesy—next door to my father’s mansion, by 
far the best and handsomest in the place. It 
was some distance from Charlotte’s house, where 
she and her widowed mother lived; all the way 
down the lime-tree avenue, then over the breezy 
common, besides traversing the principal and 
only street, which terminated in the village 
market-place. 

The front of our house was Quaker-like in 
point of neatness and humility. But enter! It 
is not hard to display good taste when the | 
banker’s book puts no veto on the choice gems | 
of furniture, which give the finishing touch to 
the whole. Then pass through, and bestow a 





glance upon our living rooms looking down 
upon that greatest of luxuries, a terraced gar- 
den, commanding the country-—and not a little | 
of that country mine already—the farm which | 
my father had given me, to keep me quiet and | 


contented at home. For the closing perspec- 
tive of our view, there was the sea, like a bright | 


blue rampart rising before us. White-sailed 
vessels or self-willed steamers flitted to and fro | 
for our amusement. 

We tripped down the terrace steps, and of | 
course looked in upon the little artificial grotto | 
to the right, which I had caused to be lined | 
throughout with foreign shells and glittering | 
spars—more gifts from my ever-bountiful fa-| 
ther. Charlotte and I went laughingly along 
the straight gravel walk, flanked on each side 
with a regiment of dahlias; that led us to the | 
little gate opening to give us admission to my 
father’s own pleasure-ground and orchard. 

The dear old man was rejoiced to receive us. | 
A daughter was what he so long had wished 
for. We hardly knew whether to smile or weep 
for joy, as we all sat together on the same rustic 
bench, overshadowed by the tulip-tree, which 
some one said my father had himself brought 
from North America. But of the means by 
which he became possessed of many of his choi- 
cest treasures, he never breathed a syllable to 
me. His father, kvery well knew, was nothing 
more than a homely farmer, cultivating no great 
extent of not too productive sea-side land; but 
Charlotte's lace dress, which she was to wear 
to-morrow—again another present from him— 
was, her mother proudly pronounced, valuable 
end handsome enough for a princess, 

Charlotte half whispered, half said aloud that 
she had no fear now that Richard Leroy, her 


boisterous admirer, would dare to attempt his 
reported threat to carry her off to the Conti. 
nent in his cutter. Richard’s name made my 
father frown, so we said no more; we lapse 
again into that dreamy state of silent enjoy. 
ment, which was the best expression of our hap- 
piness. 

Leroy’s father was called a farmer; but on 
our portion of the English coast there are many 
things that are well understood rather than 
clearly and distinctly expressed, and no one had 
ever enlightened my ignorance. My father was 
on speaking terms with him, that was all: 
courteous, but distant; half timid, half myste 
rious. He discouraged my childish intimacy 
with Richard; yet he did not go so far as to 
forbid it. Once, when I urged him to allow me 
to accompany young Leroy in his boat, to fish 
in the Channe! one calm and bright summer 
morning, he peremptorily answered, “No! | 
do not wish you to learn to be a smuggler.” 
But then he instantly checked himself, and aft 
erward was more anxious and kind to me than 
ever. Still Richard and I continued play-fel- 
lows until we grew up, and both admired Char. 
lotte. He would have made a formal proposal 
for her hand, if the marked discouragement of 
her family had not shut out every opportunity. 
This touched his pride, and once made him de- 
clare, in an off-hand way, that it would cost 
him but very little trouble to land such a light 
cargo as that, some pleasant evening, in France, 
or even on one of the Azore Islands, if orange 
groves and orange blossoms were what my lady 
eared about. It is wonderful how far and how 
swiftly heedless words do fly when once they 
are uttered. Such speeches did not close the 
breach, but, instead, laid the first foundation 
for one of those confirmed estrangements which 
village neighborhoods only know. The repug- 
nance manifested by Charlotte’s friends was 
partly caused by the mystery which hung to 
Richard’s ample means. The choice was unhes- 
itatingly made in my favor. In consequence, 
as a sort of rejected candidate, Richard Leroy 
really did lie, among us, under an unexpressed 
and indefinite ban, which was by no means 
likely to be removed by the roystering, scorn- 
ful air of superiority with which he mostly 
spoke of, looked at, and treated us. 

Charlotte and I took leave of my father on 
that gray September evening with the full con- 
viction that every blessing was in store for us 
which affection and wealth had the power to 
procure. Over the green and up the lime-tree 
avenue, and then good-night, my lady-love 
Good-night, thus parting, for the very last tim 
To-morrow —ah! think of to-morrow. The 
quarters of the church clock strike half past 
nine. Good-night, dear mother-in-law; and, 
once more, good-night, Charlotte! 

It was somewhat early to leave; but my fa- 
ther’s plans required it. He desired that we 
should be married, not at the church of the vil 
lage where we all resided, but at one distant 4 
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short walk. in which he took a peculiar inter- | doomed to a lingering death. The night must 
est—where he had selected the spot fora family | be passed here, and daylight will show some 
burial-place, and where he wished the family | means of escape. I will lie down on this heap 
registers to be kept. It was a secluded ham- | of earth that fell under me. 
jet,and my father had simply made the request| Amidst despairing thoughts, and a hideous 
that I would lodge for a while at a farm-house | waking nightmare, daylight slowly came. 
there, in order that the wedding might be per-| The waning moon had not revealed the ex- 
formed at the place he fixed his heart upon. | tremity of my despair; but now it was clearly 
My duty and my interest were to obey. visible that I had fallen double the height I 
“« Good-night, Charlotte,” had not long been supposed. But for the turf which had fallen 
uttered before I was fairly on the way to my | under me, I must have been killed on the spot. 
temporary home. Our village and its few seat- | The hole was too large for me to ereep up, by 
tered lights were soon left behind, and I then | pressing against it with my back and knees ; 
was upon the open down, walking on with a) and there were no friendly ‘knobs or protuber- 
springing step. On one side was spread the | ances visible up its smooth sides. The chasm 
English Channel; and from time to time I could | increased in diameter as it descended, like an 
mark the appearance of the light at Cape Gri- inverted funnel. I might possibly climb up a 
nez, on the French coast opposite. There it | wall; but could I cre ep along a ceiling? 
was, coming and going, flashing out and dying | I shouted as I lay; no one answered. I 
away with never-ceasing coquetry. The cliff | shouted again—and again. Then I thought 
lay between my path and the sea. There was | that too much shouting would exhaust my 
no danger; for, although the moon was not up, | strength, and unfit me for the task of mounting. 
it was bright starlight. I knew every inch of |I measured with my eye the distances from 
the way as well as I did my father’s garden | stratum to stratum of each well-marked layer 
walks. In September, however, mists will rise; | of chalk. And then, the successive beds of flint 
and, as I approached the valley, there came the |—they gave me the greatest hopes. If foot- 
offspring of the pretty stream which ran through | holes ‘could be only cut! Though the feat was 
it, something like a light cloud running along | difficult, it might be practicable. The attempt 
the ground before the wind. Is there a night- | must be made. 
fog coming on? Perhaps there may be. If so, | I arose, stiff and bruised. No matter. The 
better steer quite clear of the cliff, by means | first layer of flints was not more than seven or 
of a gentle circuit inland. It is quite impossi- | eight feet overhead. Those once reached, I 
ble to miss the valley; and, once in the valley, | could secure a footing, and obtain a first start- 
itis equally difficult to miss the hamlet. Rich- | ing-place for escape. I tried to climb to them 
ard Leroy has been frequently backward and, with my feet and hands. Impossible; the 
forward the last few evenings: it would. be| crumbling wall would not support half my 
strange if we should chance to meet here, and | weight. As fast as I attempted to get handhold 
on such an occasion. or footing, it fell in fragments to the ground. 
On, and still on, cheerily. In a few minutes But, a better thought—to dig it away, and 
more I shall reach the farm, and then, to pass | make a mound so high that, by standing on it, 
one more solitary night is almost a pleasurable |I could manage to reach the flint with my 
delay, a refinement in happiness. I could sing | hands, I had my knife to help me; and, after 
and dance for joy. Yes, dance all alone, on this | much hard work, my object was accomplished, 
elastic turf! There: just one foolish caper; | and I got within reach of the shelf. 
just one— My hands had firm hold of the horizontal 
Good God! is this not the shock of an earth-| flint. They were cut with clinging; but I 
quake? I hasten to advance another step, but | found that, by raising myself, and then thrust- 
the ground beneath me quivers and sinks. I|ing my feet into the chalk and marl, I could 
grasp at the side of a yawning pitfall, but grasp | support myself with one hand only, leaving the 
in vain, Down, down, down, I fall headlong. | other free to work. I did work; clearing away 
When my senses returned, and I could look | the chalk above the flint, so as to give me 
about me, the moon had risen, and was shining | greater standing-room. At last, I thought I 
in at the treacherous hole through which I had | might venture upon the ledge itself By a 
fallen. A glance was only too sufficient to ex- | supreme effort, I reached the shelf; but moist- 
plain my position. Why had I always so fool- | ure had made the chalk unctuous and slippery 
ishly refused to allow the farmer to meet me | to the baffled grasp. It was in vain to think 
half way, and accompany me to his house every} of mounting higher, with no point of support, 
evening; knowing, as I did know, how the no firm footing. A desperate leap across the 
chalk and limestone of the district had been un- | chasm afforded not the slightest hope; because, 
dermined in catacombs, sinuous and secret for | even if successful, I could not for one moment 
wells, flint, manure, building materials, and | maintain the advantage gained. I was determ- 
worse purposes? My poor father and Char-| ined to remain on the ledge of flint. Another 
lotte! moment, and a rattling on the floor soon taught 
Patience. It can hardly be possible that now, | me my powerlessness. Down sunk the chalk 











on the eve of my marriage, I am suddenly | beneath my weight; and the stony table fell 
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from its fixture, only just failing to crush me | If what happened afterward had occurred at 
under it. that time, there would have been no story for 
Stunned and cut, and bruised, I spent some | you to listen to. 

time prostrated by half-conscious but acute| Once more a burning thirst. Hunger had 
sensations of misery. Sleep, which as yet I had | entirely passed away. I looked up, and all 
not felt, began to steal over me, but could gain | was dark; not even the stars or the cloudy 
no mastery. With each moment of incipient | sky were to be seen at the opening of my cay. 
unconsciousness, Charlotte was presented to me, lern, A shower of earth and heavy stones fell 
first, in her wedding dress; next, on our terrace | upon me as I lay. I still was barely awake 
beckoning me gayly from the garden below; | and conscious, and a groan was the only evi- 
then, we were walking arm-in-arm in smiling | dence which escaped me that I had again re. 
conversation ; or seated happily together in my | covered the use of my senses. 

father’s library. But the full consciousness; “Halloa! What's that down there?” said a 
which rapidly succeeded presented each mo- | voice whose tone was familiar tome. I uttered 
ment the hideous truth. It was now broad | a faint but frantic ery. 

day; and I realized Charlotte’s sufferings. I | J heard a moment’s whispering, and the hol- 
beheld her awaiting me in her bridal dress; | low echo of departing footsteps, and then all 
now hastening to the window, and straining was stillagain. The voice overhead once more 


her sight over the valley, in the hope of my ap- 


proach; now stricken down by despair at my | 
My father, too, whose life had been | 


absence, 
always bound up in mine! These fancies de- 
stroyed my power of thought. I felt wild and 
frenzied. I raved and shouted, and then listen- 
ed, knowing no answer could come. 

But an answer did come: a maddening an- 
swer. The sound of bells, dull, dead, and, in 
my hideous well-hole, just distinguishable. 


They rang out my marriage-peal. Why was I | 


not buried alive when I first fell? 

I could have drunk blood, in my thirst, had 
it been offered to me. Die I must, I felt full 
well; but let me not die with my mouth in 
flame! Then came the struggle of sleep; and 
then fitful, tantalizing dreams, Charlotte ap- 
peared to me plucking grapes, and dropping 


them playfully into my mouth; or catching | 
water in the hollow of her hand, from the lit- | 


tle cascade in our grotto, and I drank. But 
hark! drip, drip, and again drip! Is this mad- 
ness still? No. There must be water oozing 


somewhere out of the sides of this detested hole. | 





addressed me. 


“Courage, George; keep up your spirits! In 
two minutes I will come and help you. Don’t 
you know me?” 

I then did know that it could be no other 
than my old rival, Richard Leroy. Before | 
could collect my thoughts, a light glimmered 
against one side of the well; and then, in the 
direction opposite the fallen table of flint, and 
just over it, Richard appeared, with a lantern 
in one hand, and a rope tied to a stick across 
it in the other. . 

“Have you strength enough left to sit upon 
this, and to hold by the rope while I haul you 
u if 

“T think I have,” I said. I got the stick 
under me, and held by the rope to keep steady 
@0 my seat. Richard planted his feet firmly on 
the edge of his standing-place, and hauled me 
up. By a sleight of hand and an effort of 
strength, in which I was too weak to render 


| him the least assistance, he landed me at the 


mouth of a subterranean gallery opening into 
the well. I could just see, on looking beck, 





Where the treacherous wall is slimiest, where | that if I had only maintained my position on 
the green patches are brightest and widest | the ledge of flint, and improved it a little, I 
spread on the clammy sides of my living sep- | might, by a daring and vigorous leap, have 
ulchre, there will be the spot to dig and to | sprung to the entrance of this very gallery. 
search. But those ideas were now useless. I was so 
Again the knife. Every blow gives a more | thoroughly worn out that I could scarcely 
dead and hollow sound. The chalk dislodged | stand, and an entreaty for water preceded even 
is certainly not moister; but the blade sticks | my expression of thanks. 
fast into wood—the wood of a cask; something | “You shall drink your fill in one instant, 
slowly begins to trickle down. It is brandy! | and I am heartily glad to have helped you; 
Brandy! shall I taste it? Yet, why not? I | but first let me mention one thing. It is under- 
did; and soon for a time remembered nothing. stood that you keep my secret. You can not 
I retained a vivid and excited consciousness | leave this place—unless I blindfold you, which 
up to one precise moment, which might have | would be an insult—without learning the way 
been marked by a stop-watch, and then all out- | to return to it; and, of course, what you see 
ward things were shut out, as suddenly as if a | along the galleries are to you nothing but 
lamp had been extinguished. A long and utter shadows and dreams. Have I your promise! 
blank succeeded. I have no further recollection | I was unable to make any other reply than 
either of the duration of time or of any bodily to seize his hand, and burst into tears. How 
suffering. Had I died by alcoholic poison—_ I got from the caverns to the face of the cliff, 
and it is a miracle the brandy did not kill me | how thence to the beach, the secluded hamlet, 
—then would have been the end of my actual | and the sleeping village, does really seem to 
and conscious existence. My senses were dead. | my memory like a vision. On the way across 
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the downs, Leroy stopped onee or twice, more | of which the costliest item was the expense of 
for the sake of resting my aching limbs than of | my education; and life for me was without a 
taking breath or repose himself. During those | cloud till my mother’s death by malignant 
intervals, he quietly remarked to me how pre-| cholera on Christmas-eve, 1830, the year, I be- 
‘ndiced and unfair we had all of us been to/| lieve, in which the Asiatic pestilence first visit- 
him; that as for Charlotte, he considered her} ed this country. It was quickly known that, 
as a child, a little sister, almost even as a baby | although my mother’s business affairs were in 
plaything. She was not the woman for him: | a solvent state, and that as long as her active 
he, for his part, liked a girl with a little more | life should have been spared, there would have 
of the devil about her. No doubt he could} been no danger of the breaking up of our quiet, 
have carried her off; and no doubt she would | cheerful home; still little or nothing would re- 
have loved him desperately a fortnight after-| main for me after every thing had been dis- 
ward. But, when he had once got her, what | posed of, and all claims satisfied. This was of 
should he have done with such a blue-eyed, | course perfectly well known to my mother, and 
milk-and-water angel as that? Nothing serious | uppermost in her dying thoughts, dominating 
to annoy us had ever entered his head. And} the natural dread of approaching dissolution, 
my father ought not quite to forget the source | and the sharp agony by which it was preceded. 
of his own fortune, and hold himself aloof from | In the brief intervals of respite from distracting 
his equals, although he might be lying quiet in| pain, she dictated a letter to her brother, Mr. 
harbor at present. Really, it was a joke, that, | Gordon—a just, but sternly inflexible man, I 
instead of eloping with the bride, he should be| had always understood, whom she had griey- 
bringing home the eloped bridegroom! ously offended by her marriage (he himself hav 
] fainted when he carried me into my father’s | ing wedded very advantageously, in a worldly 
house, and I remember no more than his tem- | sense, just before); John Worsley, however ami- 
porary adieu; but afterward all went on slowly able and estimable in character, not, in his opin- 
and surely. My father and Richard became | ion, oceupying a sufficiently high position in 
good friends, and the old gentleman acquired | the social scale to mate himself with his, Mr. 
such influence over him, that Leroy’s “pleasure | Gordon’s sister. The letter so dictated, was a 
trips” soon became rare, and finally ceased alto- | prayer for shelter and protection for the orphan, 
gether. At the last run, he brought a foreign | from whom the grave was about to sunder her 
wife over with him, and nothing besides—a | forever. The solemn, thrilling eloquence in- 
Dutch woman of great beauty and accomplish- | spired by a love strong as the death in whose 
ments, who, as he said, was as fitting a help-| cold grasp the utterer was vainly struggling, 
mate for him, as Charlotte, he acknowledged, | immortal as the life of which the grim tyrant 
was forme. He also took a neighboring par- | is the harbinger and herald, reached the broth- 
ish church and its appurtenances into favor, | er’s heart through all its wrappings of pride 
and settled down as a landsman within a few | and anger, and Mr. Gordon arrived at Norwich 
miles 6f us; and if our families continue to go | on the early morning of the burial-day. The 
on in the friendly way they have done for the terrifie anguish, sharpened by remorse, which 
last few years, it seems likely that a Richard | seemed to rend his frame as with corporeal 
may conduct a Charlotte to enter their names | agony, when his wild, burning gaze fell upon 
together in a favorite register-book. his only sister’s coffin, and the touching history 
briefly inscribed thereon: “Ellen Worsley. 
KATE GORDON, Born Jan. 8th. 1798. Died Dec. 24th, 1830,”— 

HAVE but a faint, indistinct recollection of | was a terrible rebuke of the arrogant selfish- 
my father—a thin, pale, gentle-speaking | ness of human resentments, and by few so great- 
young man, who died when I was only five | ly needed as by him who for the time acutely 
years old. He was confidential clerk to a large | felt its retributive power, but with whom un- 
Norwich firm, and perished prematurely in con- | fortunately the impression was well nigh as 
sequence of a hurt he received while aiding to | transitory as for the moment profound and 
extinguish a fire in his employers’ premises, | agonizing; but this is in some degree to antici- 
My mother did not often speak of him to me in| pate my story. The inexpressible tenderness 
words, but the far more expressive tears which | with which my uncle greeted and embraced me 
instantly suffused her sweet, meek eyes, if his |—eagerly perused the features and drank in 
name chaneed to be mentioned in her presence, | the tones of a voice which he seemed delighted 
or some trifling relic, once belonging to him | to recognize as those familiar to him in the 
met her hastily-averted glance, testified even | pleasant days of youth, completely dissipated 
more emphatically than the mourning garments, | the idea I had mentally formed of my mother’s 
which, though frequently wooed to do so, she | haughty, relentless brother. Over and over 
never exchanged for gayer ones—how good he | again he made me repeat the broken expres- 
was—how tenderly remembered. The firm in | sions thet had fallen from my mother, expres- 
whose service my father may be said to have | sive of her confidence that he would shelter and 
lost his life, placed his widow in business, as a | provide for me. He did not, that I remember, 
stationer and bookseller, in a small but suffi- | once reply in speech that he would do so, but, 
cient way—suflicient, that is for her few needs, | young as I was, I could read as plainly in his 
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flashing eyes—his white, strongly-compressed, 
but twitching lips—as I can now in the divine 
page of Lear— 

“He who parts us must bring a brand from heaven.” 
So felt he then—in after years, indeed; but of 
this anon, in its due sequence. 

On the following day we left Norwich for the 


coast of North Wales, opposite the island of An- | 


glesea, where my uncle’s residence was situa- 
ted, between Carnarvon and Bangor. Before, 
however, introducing the reader to Plaisance, 
as Mr. Gordon had named his house and grounds, 
it will be as well to state that the lady whom 
Mr. Gordon married, and who had now been 
dead several years, possessed large mining prop- 
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highly dangerous, if not impracticable: au reste 
Mr. Gordon’s residence and establishment were 
those of a gentleman of moderate fortune, and, 
in all things, strict order and a judicious econ. 
omy were rigidly enforced. It was said in the 
neighborhood that he did not expend half his 
income, his prime ambition being to so amply 
dower his children, that their alliance in map. 
riage with the class of landed gentry might be 
effected without diffieulty—a surmise which 
subsequent events entirely confirmed. 

All this, I hardly need say, came gradually 
to my knowledge; but that which I knew to 
be true, the instant I entered my uncle’s house, 
was that I had found a kind home, and that 


erty in Anglesea. This was their motive for 
locating themselves at Plaisance, which had | 
deen built and planted according to my uncle | Robert, it may not perhaps be seemly in me to 
and his wife's taste—fancy rather. Two chil- | Say more than he was a tall, frank, well-looking 
dren remained to him of a somewhat numerous | boy, exuberantly cordial in his weleome to me: 
family—Robert, a little older than I, and Kate, but Kate’s fairy-like loveliness at that age— 
about a twelvemonth younger. They were |-her bright, lustrous complexion, rich auburn 
both at home for the Christmas holidays, my | hair tinted with golden light, and deep-blue 
uncle told me, the festivities whereof had been | charming eyes, which sympathizing tears as 
so unhappily broken in upon by the tidings of ; she embraced me, softened to seraphie beauty 
my mother’s decease. ‘ You will be welcomed, | —seemed literally to make a sunshine of her 
Ellen, by them both,” he added, “as a newly- | presence. She was, it could be easily perceiy- 
found beloved sister; and when time has light- ed, the apple of her father’s eye—the thrice 
ened the burden of this heavy grief, life will | precious casket wherein his dearest hopes were 
again, I doubt not, glide away as happily with | garnered up—and well knowing this, as she did, 
the three children that now belong to me, as it | it is not surprising that the dear girl exhibited 
has hitherto done with Kate and Robert.” | sometimes, not often, at least not very often, the 
With such-like kindliest and soothing words my pretty willfulness, the charming caprice of a 
uncle beguiled the tedium of the journey, which, | slightly spoiled, but naturally good and gener 
however, as we traveled post, was, for that pe- | ous child. Robert Gordon went, soon after my 
riod, rapidly accomplished. This is all, I think, | arrival at Plaisance, to Harrow; my uncle was 


both my cousins were as amiable and affection. 
ate as Kate was surpassingly beautiful. (f 





that need be premised of my uncle’s foregone | 
history, but a few further prefatory words in 
respect of some peculiarities connected with his 
place of residence will be necessary. 

Plaisance was, I found, built upon the south- 
ern slope of a bluff headland overlooking the 
western outlet of the Menai Strait and the Irish 
Channel. My unck’s frequent communication 
with Anglesea was effected boatwise, from a 


almost unremittingly oceupied with his mining 
operations, so that with the exceptiow of our 
governess—an excellent-intentioned rule-and- 
line person, who scrupulously confined herself 
| to her stated and bargained-for lesson-duties— 
| Kate and I had little society but our own—a 
| sweet and all-sufficing companionship in those 
|haleyon days of youth and girlish romance. 
| Six years thus passed—six years, bright with 


broad inlet of the sea reaching so near his house, | happiness, save for the cloud-memory, merciful- 
that in rough weather, especially when the | ly time-lightened, of my mother. By that peri- 
wind blew from the northeast, the hissing spray | od, Kate’s sylph-like loveliness had developed 
of the huge, tumbling, white-crested waves | into the consummate beauty of early woman- 
which furiously chased each other up the rock- | hood, and I grieved to observe, her once flexile 
studded creek or inlet, was flung half way up eaprice and waywardness, had hardened to de- 
the lawn upon which the French windows of | termined willfulness in any matter upon which 
the dining-room opened. My uncle had built a| she chanced to set her mind. Robert Gordon 
eommodious landing-place, chiefly for his own | and I had, also, by then wandered, in a manner 
use, but freely conceded to any person of the | unconsciously—I am sure it was so as regards 
neighborhood, by whom, of course, the passage | myself—into the enchanted dream-land, where 
to Anglesea by Plaisance Creek was much pre- | false-promising hope delighted smiles, and waves 
ferred to the considerably longer one by way | his golden hair as in no other phase of mortal 
of Bangor. A conspicuous red light, though | life. We understood each other perfectly, 
not high from the ground, was, moreover, kin- | though not a syllable directly annunciative of 
dled every evening at sundown, as a guide to | the sentiment which had seemed to grow nat- 
the boats while threading the tortuous and | urally out of our long boy and girl intimacy 
rocky channel of the creek, but for which pre- | and friendship, had passed between us; and [ 
eaution, especially in the dark, gusty nights of | Was one day suddenly startled into a conviction 
winter, the approach to shore would have been | that my uncle was as wise upon the subject as 

















dreaded that it would, knowing as we did his 
ambitious views for his children—excite more 
than a passing displeasure, and that but doubt- 
fully expressed. My mother’s memory was a 

tent talisman on my side, and when on the 
next morning he embraced and kissed me, I felt, 
though not a word was spoken, that his consent 
and benediction were no longer wanting to the 
troth-plight I and Robert had long since tacitly 
exchanged with each other. It was from an- 
other quarter the bolt fell, which smote and 
shattered the roof-tree beneath which I had so 
long happily nestled. That catastrophe was 
brought about as follows:—A large number of 
mining shares in Anglesea were held, by way 
of mortgage originally, I believe, by a reputed- 
ly-wealthy London bill-broker, of the name of 
Meredith, and a native of the principality. His 
son, Arthur Meredith, a young man possessed 
of a handsome person, and fascinating manners, 
and who had been a fellow-pupil of Robert Gor- 
don’s, at Harrow—once or twice accompanied 
his father in his business visits to Anglesea, and 
had been introduced hy my uncle to Kate and 
myself. In the spring of ‘that unhappy 1837, 
the newspapers announced the bankruptcy of 
the London money-broker, and a few weeks 
subsequently, we learned from the same sources 
of information, that Arthur Meredith had been 
appointed Manager and Receiver, under the 
Bankruptcy Commission, to his father’s prop- 
erty in Anglesea, with a view to as profitable 
a realization thereof as possible, in the interest 
as well of the bankrupt as of the creditors. 
Kate did not appear to be at all interested by 
this intelligence, nor by the subsequent report | 
of her father that Arthur Meredith had arriv ed | 
at the mines, and entered upon his unaccus- 
tomed duties. 
apparent indifference, but it was not long be- 
fore my insouciance with regard to Arthur Mer- 
edith, was succeeded by the most painful solici- 
tude. 
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ourselves. The discovery did not—as I had (inevitably lead. Arthur Meredith, I could not 





On fine days my uncle would frequently | 
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deny, was a highly-educated person, of excel- 
lent disposition and character it was said, and 
of exceedingly agreeable manners, and I did not 
doubt either that he loved my beautiful cousin 
for her own sake—as who indeed could help 
doing?—but that Mr. Gordon would ever con- 
sent to bestow his idolized child upon the pen- 
niless son of an insolvent bill-traficker was, I 
felt confident, out of the question. It was use- 
less arguing, remonstrating, beseeching; she re- 
lied, it was evident, upon her father’s doting 
love, which she nothing doubted would ulti- 
mately overcome the impulses of his ambitious 
pride; and because I could not agree in this 
reasoning, nor feign to do so, a feeling of cold- 
ness, distrust, almost of estrangeme~t grew up 
between us. At the close of tue summer 
months, and as a necessary consequence of our 
boat-excursions, she persuaded my uncle to pur- 
chase a light pony-chaise and pair which she 
could drive herself. This expedient enabled 
her to frequently visit Bangor, whence she sel- 
dom returned till shortly before her father was 
expected home. For my part, I was half dis. 
tracted by indefinite, but I was sure well found- 
ed, apprehensions of approaching calamity. 
Robert, her brother, was at Oxford, and al- 
though I did not correspond with him, I was a 
hundred times upon the point of acquainting 
him with my anxieties and fears, and as often 
abandoned my purpose upon some cowardly 
mental pretext or other. It was the same with 
my uncle; the information, conjectural as it 
might be, which I longed to impart to him, al- 
ways died upon my faithless tongue at the de- 
cisive moment for want of a sustaining resolu- 
|tion. In some degree, no doubt, this nervous 
| indecision arose from a fear which incessantly 


I entirely participated Kate’s | haunted me, that already the dreaded evil was 
| beyond prevention or remedy. 
| come pale, nervous as myself, starting at shad- 


Kate Was be- 


ows, and but for her passionate opposition Mr. 
Gordon would have summcned medical advice. 


invite us to accompany him in the boat to the | Me she no longer advised with upon the slight- 
opposite island—excursions little cared for by | est matter, though at times her gentle, loving 


my charming cousin till this summer, when she, | 


nature would burst through the artificial bar- 


all at once, evinced a decided predilection for rier she had herself raised between us, and find 


them, the key to which seeming caprice I was 
not long in diseovering to consist in the oppor- 
tunities they afforded of meeting with Arthur | 
Meredith, generally at the Rev. Mr. Price’s 
house, where, or near which, we were after a | 
while sure to meet him. My uncle, who seldom | 
joined us till it was time to re-émbark, never | 
met young Meredith on these occasions; the 





vent in a paroxysm of gushing tenderness and 
self-upbraiding, truthful as passionate in its 
half-revealings, but indistinct and only partial- 
ly intelligible. The crisis was not long delayed. 
The dull year was drawing to a close—it want- 
ed but about a week.to Christmas, and my uncle 
having just before brought home a cabinet pic- 
ture he had purchased at a sale, Kate and I 


politic lover being doubtless apprehensive that | were try ing it at about three o'clock in the 


the sharp stem: eyes of the father, while pene- 


trating his secret as easily as had the star | 
| where, after several trials, I decided it ought 


glances of the daughter, would regard it in a 
very different light. 
swervingly, but utterly fruitless were the efforts 
I made to awaken the infatuated girl to a per- 
ception of the frightful position to which the 
primrose-path she was bent upon pursuing must , 





I felt so, too, strongly, un- | 
‘had used, and extended her arm upward to 


afternoon in various lights in the drawing- 
room. My cousin, disapproving of the place, 


to be hung, hastily mounted the dwarf steps I 
grasp and unhook the painting, thereby giving 


to view the sharply defined outline of her fig 
ure. The consternation which instantly flashed 
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through me was intense and terrible, and glan-| In the mean time, though utter desolation 
cing bewilderedly around, I saw that my uncle | had settled down upon Plaisance, nothing was 
had unawares entered the room and was gazing | permitted to be changed in the outward life 
with eyes of fire upon his daughter. My un-|of the place. The Christmas festivities that 
happy cousin turned round, comprehended in| had been—when the terrible discovery was 


i ee ee an Oe 


a moment the revelation that had been made, 
and with a piteous ery tottered down the steps 


toward me, would have fallen, but that I caught | 


her in my arms, and we fell upon each other's 
neck, sobbing aloud in an agony of overwhelm- 
ing grief. When I could again look round my 
uncle was gone, and presently a servant an- 
nounced that Mr. Gordon requested his daugh- 
ter’s presence in the library. She tremblingly 
obeyed the summons, and scarcely ten minutes 
elapsed before my straining ear caught the 
sounds of renewed and violent sobbing, mingled 
with tones of passionate entreaty which grad- 
ually grew fainter as the suppliant slowly as- 
cended the stairs toward her chamber. The 
library bell was again rung for me, and I quick- 
ly hastened thither. 

“My cousin!” I breathlessly exclaimed, “what 
—what has happened? Where have you sent 
her?” 

“Your cousin,” replied my uncle in a voice 
as cold and stern as his face, “leaves the home 
she has disgraced, the father she has deceived 
and betrayed, to join her husband, the son of 
a swindling bankrupt, to whom, it appears, she 
has been some three months married. She 
eays,” he added, “but her word is nothing in my 
esteem, that you are guiltless of any participa- 
tion in this plot against my peace and honor.” 

“That is the truth: dear Kate is indeed in- 
capable of falsehood.” 

“ What epithet then would you apply to the 
acted deception of the last six months!” rejoin- 
ed my uncle, stilf with that grim, iron stern- 
ness of voice and muscle: “but let that pass: 
I believe you: did I not, you also were from 
this moment forever a stranger to this house.” 
With these words he left the room. 

My unhappy cousin left that evening for Ban- 
gor, and on the following day passed over to 
Anglesea, where she joined her husband. With 
her had fled the mirth, the joy, the happiness, 
the very life it seemed of Plaisance—but not, 
alas! to accompany her to her new home. Let 
no one tell me of the felicity attendant upon 
romantic marriages—of the bliss waiting upon 
love and poverty in a cottage. I do not believe 
a word of it; and I saw the experiment tried 
during the next twelve months under peculiarly 
favorable circumstances ;:.the rash pair remain- 
ing devotedly attached to each other—and the 
husband—passion-tempted as he had been be- 
yond his strength—proving to be a very supe- 
rior person to the herd of selfish wooers who 
from time to time drag down the idols of an 
hour to the low level of their own inferior for- 
tunes, But theirs was not a happy household: 
how could it be while Regret, Remorse, and 
Fear, ever prying with his shrinking eyes into 
the fature—were its familiar visitants? 





made—in active preparative progress were un. 
shrinkingly gone through with by my poor 
uncle; heart-stricken as I knew he was, bravely 
though he carried it. He had always been 4 
great advocate for the “ meirie” celebration of 
the birth of Christ, albeit his pract‘cal religion, 
as we have seen, was, hitherto at least, more in 
accordance with the law delivered amidst light- 
nings and thunder from Sinai, than the precepts 
of love, forgiveness, and compassion enjoined 
by Him who had not where to lay his head. 
Robert Gordon, moreover, did not make his 
appearance as usual for the Christmas vacation: 
and it ultimately oozed out that he had been 
suddenly ordered by his father to proceed to 
Paris upon some business pretext, and that con- 
cluded, to travel on the Continent for six or 
eight months at least. He had written, I knew, 
letters both to his sister and myself, requiring, 
I rightly conjectured, some explanation of al] 
this, but they were intercepted by my uncle, 
and communication with him was thus render. 
ed impossible. As the year passed on, Mr. 
Gordon gradually withdrew his capital invest- 
ed in the Anglesea mines, which island he had 
not once visited since his daughter took up her 
abode there; and this operation having been 
finally concluded toward the close of the year, 
the boats in use at Plaisance Creek were sold, 
and orders were given to remove the red light 
previously spoken of, and destroy the landing- 
place, my uncle being, as I had frequently 
noticed, in continual dread of suddenly encoun- 
tering his banished child there ; in which case he 
perhaps feared his good angel might prove too 
powerful for the demons of revenge and pride to 
which he clung with fierce tenacity, though 
fully conscious they were eating his life away. 

All this while, Kate and I—my visits to An- 
glesea being tacitly acquiesced in by my urele, 
beneath whose marble exterior there was, I 
well knew, a fountain of loving kindness peren- 
nially flowing, which, were the concealing rock 
struck skillfully, would-instantly gush forth in 
plenteous blessings for us all—I and Kate were 
all this while, I say, continually plotting to 
bring about the much-longed-for reconciliation, 
until at least after the middle of July, when a 
fine boy-baby having come into-the world, the 
simple, eredulous mother at once concluded 
that suecess was no longer doubtful, the only 
remaining difficulty being, according to her, a» 
to the best mode of bringing the wondrous fas- 
cinations of the dear child under the observa- 
tion of Mr. Gordon, which done, all was done, 
for what human heart, certainly not her fa- 
ther’s, could resist the magic of its tiny endear 
ments! I, poor Kate finally settled, should be 
the honored medium of unexpectedly surpris- 
ing “grandpapa” with a sight of the precious 
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treasure, at a moment, if it could be managed, 
of genial hilarity, when of course the curtain 
would immediately ring down upon a charm- 
ing tableau of every body embracing every 
body to triumphant music, amidst enthusiastic 
applause. To my cousin’s infinite astonishment, 
[ resolutely set my face against any such ven- 
erable, worn-out trick being played off upon 


my uncle, certain as it would be, in my opin- | 


jon, to result in ridiculous failure. Babies, 
moreover, were to me at that time pretty much 
alike—my child-creed has been reformed since 


then—and by no means remarkable for irre- | 


sistibly-fascinating ways; besides, little Regi- 
nald’s eyes, hair, and complexion were those of 
his father, not of his mother, a circumstance 
which of itself left the scheme without the 
shadow of a chance of success. Dear Kate's in- 
vention could soar no higher, and after much 
dubitation, I myself concluded, grounding my 
conviction upon a close study of my uncle’s 
character, that the most feasible, as well as 
most direct plan, was for Kate, leaving her hus- 
band and son to be sent for, if required, to pre- 
sent herself boldly before Mr. Gordon, under 
the protection, and fortified by the advocacy 
of her brother, who we knew was to pass the 
ensuing Christmas at Plaisance. The details 
of management were left to me, and when my 
uncle, with a very transparent affectation of 
indifference, informed me that we might expect 
Robert either rather late on Christmas-eve, or 
early on Christmas-day morning, I lost no time 
in writing to Kate, to be sure and meet me at 
the porter’s lodge-gate about an hour before it 
was possible for her brother to arrive, if he 
came at the earliest time named; further, and 
especially insisting that she should come alone. 
The only other person in my confidence was 
the excellent, if rather prosy, Reverend Mr. 
Jones, vicar of the parish, who agreed to dine 
at Plaisance, where he had a general invita- 
tion, and endeavor to indirectly prepare my 
uncle’s mind, over their wine, for the practice 
of more Christian maxims, regarding his erring 
child, than he had hitherto been guided by. 
Man proposes; God disposes. The meeting of 
the father and daughter had been arranged by 
higher powers than mine; but well I remem- 
ber the nervous, starting terror—the almost 
overwhelming sense of the close-at-handness, 
80 to speak, of a dread crisis in my life, which 
pursued me all that day. The morning was 
fine and clear; but when the dinner-bell rang 
—we always, when my uncle was at home, 
dined at three o’clock—the sky was overcast, 
and muttering thunder in the distance, with 
the puffing, heavy sough of the wind, clearly 
announced to my accustomed ears an approach- 
ing storm, and why I knew not, for my cousin 
would, I thought, be sure to come by way of 


Bangor, increased the perturbed depression of | 





| instantly followed by crashing thunder, arrest- 
| ed the good vicar’s eloquent homily addressed 

to my uncle, who, pensive and abstracted, had 
; not, I think, heard a word of it, upon the vir- 

tues the exercise of which especially sanctify 
| the festival commemoration of the advent of 
| the merciful Redeemer; and a moment after- 
| ward a servant entered, and said, hurriedly, 
“They say, sir, there is a boat—Lloyd’s boat 
—with himself and daughter in it, coming on 
like a race-horse toward the creek, though there 
| is no longer any light to guide its course.” 
“The fool! the madman!” shouted my uncle, 
| as he jumped up from his chair; “with this 
| tide and gale it is almost certain destruction. 
| Ring the great bell! Quick! quick! Let them 
| bring planks—ropes! and quick, I repeat: two 
| human lives, perhaps, depend upon our speedy 
| help!” 

My uncle was gone; the vicar followed, and 
| I, though fainting, sick with terror of the ghastly 
| phantom my imagination conjured up, soon tot- 
| tered after them. A frightful seene presented 
itself: men and women, summoned by the loud 
| tolling of the alarm-bell, were hurrying, vari 
| omakyp provided with ropes, boards, eoops, é&c. 
toward the site of the demolished landing-place, 
| where my uncle was standing. The eager looks 
of every one were directed toward a boat that 
| had just entered the creek, and was coming on 
| with tremendous speed. All this was brightly 

visible, with brief intervals of pitchy darkness, 
by the fast-flashing, forked lightning. I was 
within a few yards of my uncle, when a man 
; at my elbow said, “That’s not Mary Lloyd; 
she’s too tall.” At this moment the boat was 
full in view, and nearly opposite the landing- 
| place, the next it had struck upon one of the 
| rocks of the mid-channel, and the girl or woman, 
as the frail planks gave way beneath her feet, 
tossed her arms wildly in the air, and shriek- 
ing, ‘‘Father! father!” was whelmed beneath 
the furious waves. The lightning-flash which 
revealed that pale, beauteous face, had hardly 
passed away before my uncle leaped into the 
sea, fought desperately with it, reached and 
| grasped at last, with extremity of effort—strong 
;Man and vigorous swimmer that he was—the 
| garments of his drowning child, lifted her above 
the surface, and, aided by a rope flung to him, 
, dragged himself with his precious burden safely 
,on shore. The rest passed like a dream—my 
uncle, with that dripping corse in his arms, 
foreing his eager way through the hurraing 
crowd to his own house—the frightful suspense 
of some minutes which followed, till the sea- 
stilled pulse fluttered into life, and a faint sigh 
stirred her sweet lips—the ery of gratitude— 
of joy—of exultation—which then arose, but 
| the reader can imagine it all better than I can 
| describe it. 
The boatman had been easily rescued, and 


+ dado 


my spirits. Dinner was soon over, and by the | it was not yet five o’clock when the father and 

time the dessert was placed upon the table it | daughter, folded in each other's arms, forgot 

was quite dark. A fierce flash of lightning, | all, except that Almighty God had saved, for- 
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given them! Three hours afterward, Kate, I, 
the vicar my uncle, and last—not least—Robert 
Gordon, were whirling wildly about in Sir 
Roger de Coverley, to music more joyous and 
inspiriting than any to which my feet have, 
since that blessed night kept time. 

“My dear uncle!” said I, addressing the 
vicar, who, by-the-by, was very merry before 
he left that night. ‘‘How radiantly happy he 


what little music she knew; but many of my 


‘dear father’s habits were expensive—at least 


for a person possessed of no larger an income 
than he had. Besides the quiet and unsus. 
pected drain of his agricultural pursuits, he 
was of a social turn; enjoying the dinners to 
which he was invited by his more affluent 
neighbors; and especially delighted in return. 
ing them the compliment, and giving them 
choice little entertainments which would have 


looks. This, I am sure, will be the merriest 

Christmas he has ever known.” ; been yet more frequent in their recurrence 
“No doubt of it,” replied the reverend gen- | than they were, if it had not been for my moth- 
tleman. “He has done a brave deed and has! er’s prudence. But we never were able to 
forgiven: which, my dear young lady, I hold purchase the piano; it required a greater out- 
to be infallible means of ensuring, not alone a| lay of ready money than we ever possessed. 
merry Christmas, but a happy New Year.” I dare say we should have grown up ignorant 
of any language but our own, if it had not 
MY FRENCH MASTER. | been for my father’s social habits, which led 
M* father’s house was in the country, seven | to our learning French in a very unexpected 
miles away from the nearest town. He|manner. He and my mother went to dine 
had been an officer in the navy; but, as he had | with General Ashburton, one of the forest-rang- 
met with some accident that would disable him | ers; and there they met with an emigrant 
from ever serving again, he gave up his com-| gentleman, a Monsieur de Chalabre, who hail 
mission and his half-pay. He had a small pri- | eseaped in a wonderful manner, and at terrible 
vate fortune, and my mother had not been | peril to his life; and was, consequently, in our 
penniless; so he purchased a house and ten or | small forest-cirele, a great lion, and a worthy 
twelve atres of land, and set himself up as an | cause of a series of dinner parties. His first 
amateur farmer on a very small scale. My | entertainer, General Ashburton, had known 
mother rejoiced over the very small scale of | him in France, under very different cireum- 
his operations; and when my father regretted, | stances; and he was not prepared for the quiet 
as he did very often, that no more land was to | and dignified request made by his guest, one 
be purchased in the neighborhood, I could see | afternoon after M. de Chalabre had been about 
her setting herself a sum in her head, “If on! a fortnight in the forest, that the General 
twelve acres he manages to lose a hundred | would recommend him as a French teacher, if 

pounds a year, what would be onr loss on a | he could conscientiously do so. 
hundred and fifty?” But when my father was To the General’s remonstrances M. de Chala- 
pushed hard on the subject of the money he | bre smilingly replied, by an assurance that his 
spent in his sailor-like farming, he had one con- assumption of his new occupation could only 
stant retreat: | be for a short time; that the good cause would 
“Think of the health and the pleasure we —must triumph. It was before the fatal Janu- 
all of us take in the cultivation of the fields! ary twenty-first, seventeen hundred and ninety- 
around us! It is something for us to do and to | three; and then, still smiling, he strengthened 
look forward to every day.” And this was so | his position by quoting innumerable instances 
true that as long as my father confined him- | out of the classics, of heroes and patriots, gen- 
self to these arguments, my mother left him | erals and commanders, who had been reduced 
unmolested: but to strangers he was still apt | by Fortune’s frolics to adopt some occupation 
to enlarge on the returns his farm brought him | far below their original one. He closed his 





‘her in her household cares during part of the 


in; and he had often to pull up in his state- 
ments when he caught the warning glance of 
my mother’s eye, showing him that she was 
not so much absorbed in her own conversation 
as to be deaf to his voice. But as for the hap- 
piness that arose out of our mode of life—that 
was not to be calculated by tens or hundreds 
of pounds. There were only two of us, my 
sister and myself; and my mother undertook 
the greater part of our education. We helped 


morning; then came an old-fashioned routine 
of lessons, such as she herself had learnt when 
a girl;—Goldsmith’s “History of England,” 
Rollin’s ‘‘ Ancient History,” Lindley Murray's 
Grammar, and plenty of sewing and stitching. 

My mother used sometimes to sigh, and wish 
that she could buy us a piano, and teach us 

4 





speech with informing the General that, rely- 
ing upon his kindness in acting as referee, he 
had taken lodgings for a few months at a small 
farm which was in the centre of our forest 
circle of acquaintances, The General was too 
thoroughly a gentleman to say any thing more 
than that he should be most happy to do what- 
ever he could to forward M. de Chalabre’s 
plans; and as my father was the first person 
whom he met with after this conversation, it 
was announced to us, on the very evening of 
the day in which it had taken place, that we 
were forthwith to learn French; and I verily 
believe that, if my father could have persuaded 
my mother to join him, we should have formed 
a French class of father, mother, and two head 
of daughters, so touched had my father been 
by the General’s account of M. de Chalabre’s 
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resent desires, as compared with the high es- 
tate from which he had fallen. Accordingly, 
we were installed in the dignity of his first 
French pupils. My father was anxious that 
we should have a lesson every other day, os- 
tensibly that we might get on all the more 
speedily, but really that he might have a larger 
quarterly bill to pay; at any rate until M. de 
Chalabre had more of his time occupied with 
instruction. But my mother gently interfered, 
and calmed her husband down into two lessons 
a week, which was, she said, as much as we 
could manage. Those happy lessons! I re- 
member them now, at the distance of more 
than fifty years. Our house was situated on 
the edge of the forest; our fields were, in fact, 
cleared out of it. It was not good land for 
clover; but my father would always sow one 
particular field with clover-seed, because my 
mother was so fond of the fragrant scent in 
her evening walks, and through this a foot-path 
ran which led into the forest. 

A quarter of a mile beyond—a walk on the 
soft fine springy turf, and under the long low 
branches of the beech trees, and we arrived at 
the old red-brick farm where M. de Chalabre 
was lodging. Not that we went there to take 
our lessons; that would have been an offense 
to his spirit of politeness; but as my father and 
mother were his nearest neighbors, there was 
a constant interchange of small messages and 


notes, which we little girls were only too happy 


to take to our dear M. de Chalabre. More- 
over, if our lessons with my mother were ended 
pretty early, she would say—‘‘ You have been 
good girls; now you may run to the high point 
in the clover field, and see if M. de Chalabre is 
coming; and if he is you may walk with him; 
but take care and give him the cleanest part of 
the path, for you know he does not like to dirty 
his boots.” 

This was all very well in theory; but, like 
many theories, the difficulty was to put it in 
practice. If we slipped to the side of the path 
where the water lay longest, he bowed and re- 
treated behind us to a still wetter place, leav- 
ing the clean part for us: yet when we got 
home his polished boots would be without a 
speck, while our shoes were covered with mud. 

Another little ceremony which we had to 
get accustomed to, was his habit of taking off 
his hat as we approached, and walking by us 
holding it in his hand. To be sure, he wore a 
wig, delicately powdered, frizzed, and tied in a 
queue behind; but we had always a feeling 
that he would catch cold, and that he was doing 
us too great an honor, and that he did not know 
how old, or rather how young we were, until 
one day we saw him (far away from our house) 
hand a countrywoman over a stile with the 
same kind of dainty courteous politeness, lifting 
her basket of eggs over first; and then, taking 
up the silk-lined lapel of his coat, he spread it 
on the palm of his hand for her to rest her fin- 
gers upon; instead of which, she took his small 





white hand in her plump vigorous gripe, and 
leant her fall weight upon him. He carried 
her basket for her as far as their roads lay to- 
gether; and from that time we were less shy 
in receiving his courtesies, perceiving thut he 
considered them as deference due to our sex, 
however old or young, or rich or poor. So, as 
I said, we came down from the clover field in 
rather a stately manner, and through the wicket 
gate that opened into our garden, which was 
as rich in its scents of varied kinds as the clover 
field had been in its one pure fragrance. My 
mother would meet us here; and somehow— 
our life was passed as much out of doors as in- 
doors, both winter and summer—we seemed to 
have our French lessons more frequently in the 
garden than in the house; for there was a sort 
arbor on the lawn near the drawing-room win- 
dow, to which we always found it easy to carry 
a table and chairs, and all the rest of the lesson 
paraphernalia, if my mother did not prohibit a 
lesson al fresco. 

M. de Chalabre wore, as a sort of morning cos- 
tume, a coat, waistcoat, and breeches all made 
of a kind of coarse gray cloth, which he had 
bought in the neighborhood ; his three-cornered 
hat was brushed to a nicety, his wig sat as no 
one else’s did. (My father’s was always awry.) 
And the only thing wanting to his costume 
when he came was a flower. Sometimes I fan- 
cied he purposely omitted gathering one of the 
roses that clustered up the farm-house in which 
he lodged, in order to afford my mother the 
pleasure of culling her choicest carnations and 
roses to make him up his nosegay, or “ posy” 
as he liked to call it; he had picked up that 
pretty country word and adopted it as an es- 
pecial favorite, dwelling on the first syllable 
with all the languid softness of an Italian ac- 
cent. Many a time have Mary and I tried to 
say it like him; we did so admire his way of 
speaking. 

Once seated round the table, whether in the 
house or out of it, we were bound to attend to 
our lessons ; and somehow he made us perceive 
that it was a part of the same chivalrous code 
that made him so helpful to the helpless, to en- 
force the slightest claim of duty to the full. 
No half prepared lessons for him! The patience 
and the resource with which he illustrated and 
enforced every precept; the untiring gentle- 
ness with which he made our stubborn English 
tongues pronounce, and mispronounce, and re- 
pronounce certain words; above all, the sweet- 
ness of temper which never wearied, were such 
as I have never seen equaled. If we wondered 
at these qualities when we were children, how 
much greater has been our surprise at their ex- 
istence since we have been grown up, and have 
learnt that, until his emigration, he was a man 
of rapid and impulsive action, with the imper 
fect education implied in the circumstance that 
at fifteen he was a sous-lieutenant in the Queen’s 
regiment, and must, coasequently, have had to 
apply himself bard and conscientiously to mas 
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ter the language which he had in after-life to 
teach. 


Twice we had holidays to suit his sad con- 
venience. Holidays with us were not at Christ- 
mas and Midsummer, Easter and Michaelmas. 
If my mother was unusually busy, we had 
what we called a holiday; though, in reality, 
it involved harder work than our regular les- 
sons; but we fetched and carried, and ran er- 
rands, and became rosy and dusty, and sang 
merry songs in the gayety of our hearts. If the 
day was remarkably fine, my dear father— 
whose spirits were rather apt to vary with the 
weather—would come bursting in with his 
bright, kind, bronzed face, and carry the day 
by storm with my mother. “It was a shame 
to coop such young things up in a house,” he 
would say, ‘when every other young animal 
was frolicking in the air and sunshine. Gram- 
mar!—what was that but the art of arranging 
wordst—and he never knew a woman but 
could do that fast enough. Geography !—he 
would undertake to teach us more geography 
in one winter evening, telling us of the coun- 
tries where he had been, with just a map be- 
fore him, than we could learn in ten years with 
that stupid book, all full of hard words. As 
for the French—why that must be learnt, for 
he should not like M. de Chalabre to think we 





plexity about this “buttress” for some days, 
and could have helped him out of it, but ] 
durst not. And so, when the unfortunate Louis 
the Sixteenth was executed, the news was too 
terrible to be put into plain English, and too 
terrible also to be made known to us children, 
or could we at once find the clew to the cipher 
in which it was spoken about. We heard 
about “the Iris being blown down;” and saw 
my father’s honest loyal excitement about it, 
and the quiet reserve which always betokened 
some secret grief on my mother’s part. 

We had no French lessons; and somehow 
the poor, battered, storm-torn Iris was to blame 
for this, It was many weeks after this before 
we knew the full reason of M. de Chalabre’s 
deep depression when he again came among 
us: why he shook his head when my mother 
timidly offered him some snowdrops on that 
first morning on which we began lessons again: 
why he wore the deep mourning of that day, 
when all of the dress that could be black was 
black, and the white muslin frills and ruffies 
were unstarched and limp, as if to bespeak the 
very abandonment of grief. We knew well 
enough the meaning of the next hieroglyphio 
announcement—‘The wicked cruel boys had 
broken off the White Lily’s head!” That bean- 
tiful queen, whose portrait once had been shown 


slighted the lessons he took so much pains to | to us, with her blue eyes, and her fair resolute 
give us; but surely, we could get up the earlier look, her profusion of lightly powdered hair, 
to learn our French.” We promised by accla- | her white neck, adorned with strings of pearls 
mation; and my mother—sometimes smilingly, | We could have cried, if we had dared, when 


sometimes reluctantly—was always compelled 
vo yield. And these were the usual occasions 
for our holidays. But twice we had a fort- 
night's entire cessation of French lessons; once 
in January, and once in October. Nor did we 
even see our dear French master during those 
periods. We went several times to the top of 


we heard the transparent mysterious words. 
We did ery at night, sitting up in bed, with 
our arms round each other’s necks, and vow- 
ing, in our weak, passionate, childish way, 
that if we lived long enough, that lady’s death 
avenged should be. No one who can not re- 


| member that time can tell the shudder of horror 


the clover field, to search the dark green out-/| that thrilled through the country at hearing 
skirts of the forest with our busy eyes; and if | of this last execution. At the moment, there 
we could have seen his figure in that shade, I was no time for any consideration of the silent 
am sure we should have scampered to him, | horrors endured for centuries by the people, 
forgetful of the prohibition which made the | who at length rose in their madness against 
forest forbidden ground. But we did not see their rulers, This last blow changed our dear 

i |M. de Chalabre. I never saw him again in 

It was the fashion in those days to keep | quite the same gayety of heart as before this 
children much less informed than they are now | time. There seemed to be tears very close be 
on the subjects which interest their parents. | hind his smiles forever after. My father went 
A sort of hieroglyphic or cipher talk was used, | to see him when he had been about a week 
in order to conceal the meaning of much that | absent from us—no reason given, for did not 


was said, if children were present. My mother | 
was a proficient in this way of talking, and 
took, we fancied, a certain pleasure in perplex- 
ing my father by inventing a new cipher, as 
it were, every day. For instance, for some | 


we, did not every one know tke horror the sun 
had looked upon! As soon as my father had 
gone, my mother gave it in charge to us to 
make the dressing-room belonging to our guest- 
chamber as much like a sitting room as possi- 


time I was called Martia, because I was very | ble. My father hoped to bring back M. de 
tall of my age; and just as my father had begun Chalabre for a visit to us; but he would prob- 
tounderstand the name—and, it must be owned, | ably like to be a good deal alone; and we 
a good while after I had learnt to prick up my might move any articles of furniture we liked, 
ears whenever Martia was named—my mother | if we only thought it would make him ecomfort- 
suddenly changed me into “the buttress,” from | able. 

the habit I had acquired of leaning my languid, I believe General Ashburton had been on a 
length against a wall. I saw my father’s per- | somewhat similar errand to my father’s before; 
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but he had failed. My father gained his point, 
as I afterward learnt, in a very unconscious and | 
characteristic manner. He had urged his in- 
vitation on M. de Chalabre, and received such 
a decided negative that he was hopeless, and 
quitted the subject. Then M. de Chalabre be- 
gan to relieve his heart by telling him all the | 
details; my father held his breath to listen— 


at last, his honest heart could contain itself no | 


longer, and the tears ran down his face. His 
unaffected sympathy touched M. de Chalabre 
inexpressibly ; and in an hour after we saw our 
dear French master coming down the clover 


field slope, leaning on my father’s arm, which | 
he had involuntarily offered as a support to one | 


in trouble—although he was slightly lame, and | 
ten or fifteen years older than M. de Chalabre. 

For a year after that time M. de Chalabre | 
never wore any flowers; and after that, to the 
day of his death, no gay or colored rose or car- | 
nation could tempt him. We secretly observed 
his taste, and always took care to bring him 
white flowers for his posy. I noticed, too, that | 
on his left arm, under his coat sleeve (sleeves 
were made very open then), he always wore a 
small band of black crape. He lived to be 
eighty-one, but he had the black crape band on 
when he died. 

M. de Chalabre was a favorite in all the 
forest circle. He was a great acquisition to the | 


sociable dinner parties that were perpetually 


going on; and though some of the families 
piqued themselves on being aristocratic, and 
turned up their noses at any one who had been 
engaged in trade, however largely, M. de Chala- 
bre, in right of his good blood, his loyalty, his 
daring “ preux chevalier” actions, was ever an 
honored guest. He took his poverty, and the | 
simple habits it enforced, so naturally and | 


gayly, as a mere trifling accident of his life, 


about which neither concealment nor shame | 
could be necessary, that the very servants— | 
often so much more pseudo-aristocratic than 
their masters—loved and respected the French 
gentleman, who perhaps came to teach in the 
mornings, and in the evenings made his appear- 
ance dressed with dainty neatness as a dinner 
guest. He came, lightly prancing through the 
forest mire; and, in our little hall, at any rate, 
he would pull out a neat minute case containing 
a blacking-brush and blacking, and re-polish 
his boots, speaking gayly, in his broken English, 


to the footman all the time. That blacking | 


case was his own making; he had a genius for 
using his fingers. After our lessons were over, 
he relaxed into the familiar house friend—the 
merry play-fellow. We lived far from any 
carpenter or joiner ; 
M. de Chalabre made it right for us. If any 
box was wanted, his ingenious fingers had made 
it before our lesson day. He turned silk wind- 
ers for my mother, made a set of chessmen for 
my father, carved an elegant watch-case out of 


a rough beef bone—dressed up little cork dolls | 
for us—in short as he said, his heart would | 


if a lock was out of order | 


| have been broken but for his joiner’s tools. Nor 

were his ingenious gifts employed for us alone. 
| The farmer's wife where he lodged had numerous 
[contrivances i in her house which he had made. 
| One particularly which I remember was a 
| pasteboard, made after a French pattern, which 
would not slip about on a dresser, as he had 
observed her English pasteboard do. Susan, 
the farmer’s ruddy daughter, had her work-box, 
too, to show us; and her cousin-lover had a 
wonderful stick, with an extraordinary demon 
head carved upon it;—all by M. de Chalabre. 
| Farmer, farmer’s wife, Susan, Robert, and all 
were full of his praises, 

We grew from children into girls—from girls 
into women; and still M. de Chalabre taught 
jon in the forest; still he was beloved and hon- 
}ored; still no dinner-party within five miles 

| was thought complete without him, and ten 
| miles’ distance strove to offer him a bed sooner 
{than miss his company. The pretty merry 
| Susan of sixteen had been jilted by the faithless 
Robert; and was now a comely demure damsel 
of thirty-one or two; still waiting upon M. de 
Chalabre, and still constant in respectfully 
singing his praises. My own poor mother was 
| des ad; my sister was engaged to be married to 

a young lieutenant, who was with his ship in 
| the Mediterranean. My father was as youthful 
as ever in heart, and indeed in many of his 
| ways; only his hair was quite white, and the 
| old lameness was more frequently troublesome 
| than it had been. An uncle of his had left him 
'a eonsiderable fortune, so he farmed away to 
| his heart’s content, and lost an annual sum of 

money with the best grace and the lightest 
| heart i in the world. There were not even the 
gentle reproaches of my mother’s eyes to be 
dreaded now. 

Things were in this state when the peace of 
'eighteen hundred and fourteen was declared. 
| We had heard so many and such contradictory 
'rumors that we were inclined to doubt even 
| the “Gazette” at last, and were discussing prob- 
| abilities with some vehemence, when M. de 

Chalabre entered the room, unannounced and 
breathless : 

“My friends, give me joy!” he said. “The 
Bourbons”—he could not go on; his features, 
nay his very fingers, worked with agitation, 
but he could not speak. My father hastened to 
| relieve him: 

“We have heard the good news (you see, girls, 
it is quite true this time). I do congratulate 
| you, my dear friend. I am glad.” And he 
| seized M. de Chalabre’s hand in his own hearty 
| gripe, and brought the nervous agitation of the 
latter to a close by unconsciously administering 
|a pretty severe dose of wholesome pain. 
| “J goto London. I go straight this after- 
' noon to see my sovereign. My sovereign holds 
a court to-morrow at Grillon’s Hotel; I go to 
pay him my devoirs. I put on my uniform of 
Gardes du Corps, which have laid by these 
many years; a little old, a little worm-eaten; 


| 
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but never mind; they have been seen by Marie | come stout, and so being dismayed at the mass 
Antoinette, which gives them a grace forever.” | of corpulence which Louis the Eighteenth pre- 
He walked about the room in a nervous, hur- | sented, as he toiled up the long drawing-room 
ried way. There was something on his mind, | of the hotel. 

and we signed to my father to be silent for a} “But what did he say to you?” Fanny ask- 
moment or two, and let it come out. ‘“ No!” | ed. “How did he receive you when you were 
said M. de Chalabre, after a moment’s pause. | presented?” 

“T can not say adieu; for I shall return tosay,| A flash of pain passed over his face, but it 
dear friends, my adieux. I did come a poor emi- | was gone directly. 

grant; noble Englishmen took me for their} ‘Oh! his majesty did not recognize my name. 
friend, and weleomed me to their houses. Cha- | It was hardly to be expected he would; though 
labre is one large mansion, and my English | it is a name of note in Normandy; and I have 


friends will not forsake me; they will come and 
see me in my own country; and, for their sakes, 
not an English beggar shall pass the doors of 
Chalabre without being warmed, and clothed, 
and fed. I will not say ad .u. I go now but 
for two days.” 

My father insisted upon driving M. de Cha- 
labre in his gig to the nearest town through 
which the London mail passed; and, during 
the short time that elapsed before my father 
was ready, he told us something more about 
Chalabre. He had never spoken of his ances- 
tral home to any of us before: we knew little 
of his station in his own country. General 
Ashburton had met with him in Paris, in a set 
where a man was judged of by his wit, and 
talent for society, and general brilliance of 
character, rather than by his wealth and he- 
reditary position. Now we learned for the 
first time that he was heir to considerable es- 
tates in Normandy; to an old Chateau Cha- 
labre; all of which he had forfeited by his emi- 
gration, it was true, but that was under another 
régime. 

“Ah! if my dear friend—your poor mother 
—were alive now, I could send her such slips 
of rare and splendid roses from Chalabre. Often 
when I did see her nursing up some poor little 
specimen, I longed in secret for my rose garden 
at Chalabre. And the orangerie! Ah! Miss 


—well! that is worth nothing. The Due de 
Duras reminded him of a circumstance or two, 
which I had almost hoped his majesty would 
not have forgotten; but I myself forgot the 
pressure of long years of exile; it was no won- 
der he did not remember me. He said he 
hoped to see me at the Tuileries. His hopes 
are my laws. I go to prepare for my depart- 
ure. If his majesty does not need my sword, 
I turn it into a plowshare at Chalabre. Ah! 
my friend, I will not forget there all the agri- 
eultural science I have learned from you!” 

A gift of a hundred pounds would not have 
pleased my father so much as this last speech. 
He began forthwith to inquire about the na- 
ture of the soil, &c., in a way which made our 
poor M. de Chalabre shrug his shoulders in des- 
pairing ignorance. 

“Never mind!” said my father. ‘Rome 
was not built in a day. It was a long time 
| before I learnt all that I know now. I was 

afraid I could not leave home this autumn, but 
| I perceive you'll need some one to advise you 
about laying out the ground for next year's 
crops.” 

So M. de Chalabre left our neighborhood 
with the full understanding that we were to pay 
him a visit in his Norman chateau in the fol- 
[lowing September; nor was he content until 
he had persuaded every one who had shown 





Fanny, the bride must come to Chalabre who | him kindness to promise him a visit at some 


wishes for a beautiful wreath.” This was an | appointed time. As for his old landlord at the 
allusion to my sister's engagement—a fact well farm, the comely dame, and buxom Susan— 
known to him, as the faithful family friend. i they, we found, were to be franked there and 

My father came back in high spirits; and | back, under the pretense that the French dairy- 
began to plan that very evening how to arrange | maids had no notion of cleanliness, any more 
his corps for the ensuing year so as best to spare | than that the French tarming men were judges 
time for a visit to Chateau Chalabre; and as of , stock; so it was absolutely necessary to 
for us, I think we believed that there was no | bring over some one from England ‘o put the 
need to delay our French journey beyond the | affairs of the Chateau Chalabre in order; and 
autumn of the present year. Farmer Dobson and his wife considered the fa- 

M. de Chalabre came back in a couple of | vor quite reciprocal. 
days; a little damped, we girls fancied, though | For some time we did not hear from our 
we hardly liked to speak about it to my father. | friend. The war had made the post between 
However, M. de Chalabre explained it to us by | France and England very uncertain; so we 
saying, that he had found London more crowd- | were obliged to wait, and we tried to be pa- 
ed and busy than he had expected; that it was | tient; but, somehow, our autumn visit to France 
ew and dismal after leaving the country, was silently given up; and my father gave . 
where the trees were already coming into leaf; | long expositions of the disordered state of af. 
and, when we pressed him a little more respect- fairs in a country which had suffered so much 
ing the reception at Grillon’s, he laughed at | as France, and lectured us severely on the folly 
himself for having forgotten the tendeney of | of having expected to hear so soon. We knew, 
the Count de Provence in former days to be- | all the while, that the exposition was repeated 
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to soothe his own impatience, and that the ad- 
monition to patience was what he felt that he 
himself was needing. 

At last the letter came. There was a brave 
attempt at cheerfulness in it, which nearly made 
me cry, more than any complaints would have 
done. M. de Chalabre had hoped to retain his 
commission as Sous-Lieutenant in the Garde du 
Corps—a commission signed by Louis the Six- 
teenth himself, in seventeen hundred and nine- 
ty-one. But the regiment was to be remodeled 
or reformed, I forget which; and M. de Cha- 
labre assured us that his was not the only case 
where applicants had been refused. He had 
then tried for a commission in the Cent Suisses, 
the Gardes du Porte, the Mousquetaires, but all 
were full. “Was it not a glorious thing for 
France to have so many brave sons ready to 
fight on the side of honor and loyalty!” To 
which question Fanny replied, “that it was a 
shame ;” and my father, after a grunt or two, 
comforted himself by saying, “that M. de Cha- 
labre would have the more time to attend to 
his neglected estate.” 

That winter was full of incidents in our home. 


hurrying events of that spring—the battle of 
Waterloo; and to my poor father, in his second 
childhood, the choice of a daily pudding was 
far more important than all. 

One Sunday, in that August of eighteen hun- 
dred and fifteen, I went to church. It was 
many weeks since I had been able to leave my 
father for so long a time before. Since I had 
been last there to worship, it seemed as if my 
youth had passed away; gone without a warn- 
ing; leaving no trace behind. After service, 
I went through the long grass to the unfre- 
quented part of the church-yard where my 
dear mother lay buried. A garland of brilliant 
yellow immortelles lay on her grave; and the 
unwonted offering took me by surprise. I knew 
of the foreign custom, although I had never 
seen the kind of wreath before. I took it up, 
and read one word in the black floral letters; 
it was simply “‘ Adieu.” I knew, from the first 
moment I saw it, that M. de Chalabre must 
have returned to England. Such a token of 





regard was like him, aud could spring from no 
one else. But I wondered a little that we had 
| never heard or seen any thing of him; not:1ing, 












As it often happens when a family has seemed | in fact, sinve Lady Ashburton had told me that 
stationary, and secure from change for years, | her husband had met with him in Belgium, 
and then at last one important event happens, hurrying to offer himself as a volunteer to one 
another is sure to follow. Fanny's lover re- | of the eleven generals appointed by the Due de 
turned, and they were married, and left us| Feltre to receive such applications. General 
alone—my father and I. Her husband’s ship | Ashburton himself had since this died at Brus- 
was stationed in the Mediterranean, and she/|sels, in consequence of wounds received at 
was to go and live at Malta, with some of his | Waterloo. As the recollection of all these eir- 
relations there. I know not if it was the agi- | cumstances gathered in my mind, I found I was 
tation of parting with her, but my father was | drawing near the field-path which led out of 
stricken down from health into confirmed in- | the direct road home, to farmer Dobson's; and 
validism, by a paralytic stroke, soon after her | thither I suddenly determined to go, and hear 
departure; and my interests were confined to | if they had learnt any thing respecting their 
the fluctuating reports of a sick-room. I did | former lodger. As I went up the garden-walk 
not care for the foreign intelligence which was | leading to the house, I caught M. de Chalabre’s 
shaking Europe with an universal tremor. My | eye; he was gazing abstractedly out of the 
hopes, my fears were centred in one frail human | window of what used to be his sitting-room. 
body—my dearly beloved, my most loving fa- | In an instant he had joined me in the garden. 
ther. I kept a letter in my pocket for days | If my youth had flown, his youth and middle- 
from M. de Chalabre, unable to find the time | age as well had vanished altogether. He look- 
to decipher his French hieroglyphies; at last led older by at least twenty years than when 
I read it aloud to my poor father, rather as a | he had left us twelve months ago. How much 
test of his power of enduring interest, than be- | of this was owing to the change in the arrange- 
cause I was impatient to know what it con- | ment of his dress, I can not tell. He had form- 
tained. The news in it was depressing enough, | erly been remarkably dainty in all these things; 
as every thing else seemed to be that gloomy ; now he was careless, even to the verge of 
winter. A rich manufacturer of Rouen had | slovenliness. He asked after my sister, after 
bought the Chateau Chalabre; forfeited to the | my father, in a manner which evinced the deep- 
nation by its former possessor’s emigration, | est, most respectful, interest; but, somehow, it 
His son, M. du Fay, was well-affected toward appeared to me as if he hurried question after 
Louis the Eighteenth—at least as long as his | question rather to stop any inquiries which I, 
government was secure, and promised to be | in my turn, might wish to make. 

stable, so as not to affect the dyeing and sell-; “I return here to my duties; to my only 
ing of Turkey-red wools; and so the natural | duties. The good God has not seen me fit to 
legal consequence was, that M. du Fay, Fils, | undertake any higher. Henceforth 1 am the 
was not to be disturbed in his purchased and | faithful French teacher; the diligent, punctual 
paid-for property. My fatler cared to hear of | French teacher, nothing more. But I do hope 
this disappointment to our poor friend—cared to teach the French language as becomes a 
just for one day, and forgot all about it the gentleman and a Christian; to do my best. 
next. Then came the return from Elba—the | Henceforth the grammar and the syntax are 
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my estate, my coat of arms.” He said this 
with a proud humility which prevented any 
reply. I could only change the subject, and 
urge him to come and see my poor sick father. 
He replied: 

“To visit the sick, that is my duty as well 
as my pleasure. For the mere society—I re- 
nounce all that. That is now beyond my posi- 
tion, to which I accommodate myself with all 
my strength.” 

Accordingly, when he came to spend an hour 
with my father, he brought a small bundle of |t 
printed papers, announcing the terms on which 
M. Chalabre (the “de” was dropped now and 
for evermore) was desirous of teaching French, 
and a little paragraph at the bottom of the 
page solicited the patronage of schools. Now 
this was a great coming-down. In former 
days, non-teaching at schools had been the line 
which marked that M. de Chalabre had taken 
up teaching rather as an amateur profession, 
than with any intention of devoting his life to 
it, He respectfully asked me to distribute these 
papers where I thought fit, I say ‘‘respectful- 
ly” advisedly ; there was none of the old defer- 
ential gallantry, as offered by a gentleman to 
a lady, his equal in birth and fortune—instead, 
there was the matter-of-fact request and state- 
ment which a workman offers to his employer. 
Only in my father’s room, he was the former | 
M. de Chalabre; he seemed to understand how 
vain would be all attempts to recount or ex- 
plain the circumstances which had led him so 
decidedly to take a lower level in society. To | 
my father, to the day of his death, M. de ‘Chala- | 
bre maintained the old easy footing; assumed | 
a gayety which he never even pretended to | 
feel any where else; listened to my father’s 
childish interests with a true and kindly sym- 
pathy for which I ever felt grateful, although 
he purposely put a deferential reserve between 
him and me, as a barrier to any expression of 
such feeling on my part. 

His former lessons had been held in such 
high esteem by those who were privileged to 
receive them, that he was soon sought after on 
all sides. The schools of the two principal 
eounty towns put forward their claims, and 
considered it a favor to receive his instructions. 
Morning, noon, and night he was engaged; 
even if he had not proudly withdrawn himself 
from all merely society engagements, he would 
have had no leisure for them. His only visits 
were paid to my father, who looked for them 
with a kind of childish longing. One day, to 
my surprise, he asked to be allowed to speak 
to me for an instant alone. He stood silent for 
a moment, turning his hat in his hand. 

“You have a right to know—you, my first 
pupil; next Tuesday I marry myself to Miss 
Susan Dobson—good, respectable woman, to 
whose happiness I mean to devote my life, or 
as much of it as is not occupied with the duties 
of instruction.” He looked up at me, expect- 
ing congratulations perhaps; but I was too 











much stunned with my surprise. The buxom, 
red-armed, apple-cheeked Susan, who, when 
she blushed, blushed the color of beet-root 

who did not know a word of French; who re. 
garded the nation (always excepting the gentle. 
man before me) as frog-eating Mounseers, the 
national enemies of England! I afterward 
thought, that perhaps this very ignorance con. 
stituted one of her charms. No word, nor al- 

lusion, nor expressive silence, nor regretful sym- 

pathetic sighs, could remind M. de Chalabre of 
the bitter past, which he was evidently striy- 

ing to forget. And, most assuredly, never man 
had a more devoted and admiring wife than 
poor Susan made M. de Chalabre. She was 
little awed by him, to be sure; never quite at 
her ease before him; but I imagine husbands 
do not dislike such a tribute to their Jupiter. 
ship. Madame Chalabre received my call, after 
their marriage, with a degree of sober, rustic, 
happy dignity, which I could not have fore- 
seen in Susan Dobson. They had taken a small 
eottage on the borders of the forest; it had a 
garden round it, and the cow, pigs, and poultry, 
which were to be her charge, found their keep 
in the forest. She had a rough country serv- 
ant to assist her in looking after them; and in 
what scanty leisure he had, her husband at- 
| tended to the garden and the bees. Madame 
Chalabre took me over the neatly furnished 
cottage with evident pride. ‘ Moussire, ” as she 
called him, had done this; Moussire had fitted 
| up that. Moussire was evidently a man of re- 
source. In a little closet of a dressing-room 
| belonging to Moussire, there hung a pencil 
drawing, elaborately finished to the condition 
of a bad pocket- book engraving. It caught 
my eye, and I lingered to look at it. It repre- 
sented a high narrow house of considerable 
size, with four pepper-box turrets at each cor- 
ner; and astiff avenue formed the foreground. 

“Chateau Chalabre?” said I, inquisitively. 

“T never asked,” my companion replied. 
“Moussire does not always like to be asked 
questions. It is the picture of some place he is 
very fond of, for he won’t let me dust it for fear 
I should smear it.” 

M. de Chalabre’s marriage did not diminish 
the number of his visits to my father. Until 
that beloved parent’s death, he was faithful in 
doing all he could to lighten the gloom of the 
sick room. But achasm, which he had opened, 
separated any present intercourse with him 
from the free unreserved friendship that had 
existed formerly. And yet for his sake I used 
to go and see his wife. I could not forget early 
days, nor the walks to the top of the clover 
field, nor the daily posies, nor my mother’s dear 
regard for the emigrant gentleman; nor a thou- 
sand little kindnesses which he had shown to 
my absent sister and myself. He did not forget 
either in the closed and sealed chambers of his 
heart. So, for his sake, I tried to become a 
friend to his wife; as she learned to look upon 
me as such. It was my employment in the sick 
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chamber to make clothes for the little expected 
Chalabre baby; and its mother would fain (as 
she told me) have asked me to carry the little 
infant to the font, but that her husband some- 
what austerely reminded her that they ought 
to seek a marraine among those of their own 
station in society. But I regarded the pretty 
little Susan as my god-child nevertheless in my 
heart; and secretly pledged myself always to 
take an interest in her. Not two months after 
my father’s death, a sister was born; and the 
human heart in M. de Chalabre subdued his 
pride; the child was to bear the pretty name 
of his French mother, although France could 
find no place for him, and had cast him out. 
That youngest little girl was called Aimée. 
When my father died, Fanny and her hus- 
band urged me to leave Brookfield and come 
and live with them at Valetta. The estate was 
left to us; but an eligible tenant offered him- 
self; and my health, which had suffered mate- 
rially during my long nursing, did render it de- 
sirable for me to seek some change to a warmer 
climate. So I went abroad, ostensibly for a 
year’s residence only; but, somehow, that year 
has grown into a life-time. Malta and Genoa 
have been my dwelling places ever since. Oc- 
casionally, it is true, I have paid visits to En- 
gland, but I have never looked upon it as my 
home since I left it thirty years ago. During 
these visits I have seen the Chalabres. He had 
become more absorbed in his occupation than 
ever; had published a French grammar on some 
new principle, of which he presented me with 
a copy, taking some pains to explain how it 
was to be used. Madame looked plump and 
prosperous; the farm which was under her 


management had thriven; and as for the two | 


daughters, behind their English shyness, they 
had a good deal of French piquancy and esprit. 
I induced them to take some walks with me, 
with a view of asking them some questions 
which should make our friendship an individ- 
ual reality, not merely an hereditary feeling ; 
but the little monkeys put me through my cat- 
echism, and asked me innumerable questions 
about France, which they evidently regarded 
astheir country. “How do you know all about 
French habits and customs?” asked I. “ Does 
Monsieur de—does your father talk to you much 
about France?” 

“Sometimes, when we are alone with him— 


“Oh yes! Papa always speaks to us in 
French ; it is our own language.” 

But with all their devotion to their father 
and to his country, they were most affectionate, 
dutiful daughters to their mother. They were 
her companions, her comforts in the pleasant 
household labors; most practical, useful young 
women. But in a privacy not the less sacred, 
because it was understood rather than pre 
scribed, they kept all the enthusiasm, all the 
romance of their nature for their father. They 
were the confidantes of that poor exile’s yearne 
ings for France ; the eager listeners for what he 
chose to tell them of his early days. His words 
wrought up Susan to make the resolution that, 
if ever she felt herself free from home duties 
and responsibilities, she would become a Sister 
of Charity, like Anne Marguerite de Chalabre, 
her father’s great-aunt, and model of woman’s 
sanctity. As for Aimée, come what might, she 
never would leave her father; and that was all 
she was clear about in picturing her future. 

Three years ago I was in Paris, An English 
friend of mine who lives there— English by 
birth, but married to a German professor, and 
very French in manners and ways—asked me 
to come to her house one evening. I was far 
from well, and disinclined to stir out. 

“Oh, but come!” said she. “I have a good 
reason; really a tempting reason. Perhaps 
this very evening a piece of poetical justice will 
be done in my salon. Alivingromance! Now 
can you resist?” 

“What is it?” said I; for she was rather in 
the habit of exaggerating trifles into romances, 

“A young lady is coming; not in the first 
youth, but still young, very pretty; daughter 
of a French emigré, whom my husband knew in 
Belgium, and who has lived in England ever 
since.” 

“I beg your pardon, but what is her name?” 
interrupted I, roused to interest. 

“De Chalabre. Do you know her?” 

“Yes; I am much interested in her. I will 





gladly come to meet her. How long has she 
been in Paris? Is it Susan or Aimée?” 

| ‘Now I am not to be baulked of the pleasure 
of telling you my romance; my hoped-for bit 
| of poetical justice. You must be patient, and 
| you will have answers to all your questions.” 
I sank back in my easy chair. Some of my 


| friends are rather long-winded, and it is as well 


never when any one is by,” answered Susan, | to be settled in a comfortable position before 


the elder, a grave, noble-looking girl, of twenty 
or thereabouts. “I think he does not speak 


they begin to talk. 
“I told you a minute ago that my husband 


about France before my mother, for fear of | had become acquainted with M. de Chalabre in 


hurting her.” 

“And I think,” said little Aimée, “that he 
does not speak at all, when he can help it; it 
is only when his heart gets too full with recol- 
lections, that he is obliged to talk to us, be- 
cause many of the thoughts could not be said 
in English.” 

“Then I suppose you are too famous French 
scholars,” 


Belgium, in eighteen hundred and fifteen. They 
| have kept up a correspondence ever since; not 
| a very brisk one, it is true, for M. de Chalabre 


| band a professor in Paris; but still they man- 


was a French master in England, and my hus- 


| aged to let each other know how they were 
| going on, and what they were doing, once, if 
| not twice every year. For myself I never saw 


| M. de Chalabre.” 
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**} know him well,” said L “I have known 
him all my life,” 

“A year ago his wife died (she was an En- 
glish woman); she had had a long and suffer- 
ing illness; and his eldest daughter had de- 
voted herself to her with the patient sweetness 
of an angel, as he told us, and I can well be- 
lieve. But after her mother’s death, the world 
it seems became distasteful to her; she had 
been inured to the half-lights, the hushed voices, 
the constant thought for others required in a 
sick room, and the noise and rough bustle of 
healthy people jarred upon her. So she plead- 
ed with her father to allow her to become a 
Sister of Charity. She told him that he would 
have given a welcome to any suitor who came 
to offer to marry her, and bear her away from 
her home, and her father and sister; and now, 
when she was called by Religion, would he 
grudge to part with her? He gave his con- 
sent, if not his full approbation; and he wrote 
to my husband to beg me to receive her here, 
while we sought out a convent into which she 
could be received. She has been with me two 
months, and endeared herself to me unspeak- 
ably; she goes home next week, unless—” 

* But I beg your pardon; did you not say 
she wished to become a Sister of Charity ?” 

“It is true; but she was too old to be ad- 
mitted into their order. She is eight-and- 
twenty. It has been a grievous disappoint- 
ment to her; she has borne it very patiently 


and meekly, but I can see how deeply she has 
felt it. And now for my romance. My husband 
had a pupil some ten years ago, a M. du Fay, 
a clever, scientific young man, one of the first 
merchants of Rouen. His grandfather pur- 


chased M. de Chalabre’s ancestral estate. The 
present M. du Fay came on business to Paris 
two or three days ago, and invited my husband 
to a little dinner; and somehow this story of 
Suzette Chalabre came out, in consequence of 
inquiries my husband was making for an escort 
to take her to England. M. du Fay seemed in- 


“Oh! my romance! my poetical justice! 
Before the evening was-half over, I would have 
given up all my castles in the air, for one well 
sustained conversation of ten minutes long, 
Now don’t laugh at me, for I can’t bear it to. 
night.” Such was my friend’s parting 8peech, 
I did not see her again for fwodays. The third. 
she came in glowing with excitement. 

“You may congratulate me after all: if i 
was not poetical justice, it is prosaic justice: 
and, except for the empty romance, that is a 
better thing!” 

“What do you mean!” said I. “Surely M 
du Fay has not proposed for Susan?” ’ 

‘No! but that charming M. de Frez, his friend, 
has; that is to say, not proposed but spoken; 
no, not spoken, but it seems he asked M. du Fay 
—whose confidant he was—if he was intending 
to proceed in his idea of marrying Suzette; and 
on hearing that he was not, M. de Frez said that 
he should come to us, and ask us to put him in 
the way of prosecuting the acquaintance, for 
that he had been charmed with her; looks, 
voice, silence, he admires them all; and w: 
have arranged that he is to be the escort to En- 
gland; he has business there, he says; and as 
for Suzette (she knows nothing of all this, of 
course; for who dared tell her?), all her anxi- 
ety is to return home, and the first person trav- 
eling to England will satisfy her, if it does us 
And, after all, M. de Frez lives within five 
leagues of the Chateau Chalabre, so she can go 





and see the old place whenever she will.” 
When I went to bid Susan good-by, she look 
| ed as unconscious and dignified as ever. Nc 
idea of a lover had ever crossed her mind. She 

considered M. de Frez as a kind of necessary in- 
|eumbrance for the journey. I had not much 
| hopes for him; and yet he was an agreeable 
|man enough, and my friends told me that his 
| character stood firm and high. 
| In three months, I was settled for the winter 
‘in Rome. In four, I heard that the marriage of 
| Susan Chalabre had taken place. What were 
| the intermediate steps between the cold, civil 


terested with the story; and asked my husband | , p 
if he might pay his respects to me some evening | indifference with which I had last seen her re- 
when Suzette should be in— and so is coming | garding her traveling companion, and the full 
to-night, he and a friend of his, who was at the love with which such a woman as Suzette Cha: 
dinner party the other day; will you come?” | labre must love a man before she could call him 
I went more in the hope of seeing Susan | husband, I never learned. I wrote to my old 
Chalabre, and hearing some news about my French master, to congratulate him, as I be 
early home, than with any expectation of “ po- | lieved I honestly might, on his daughter's mar- 
etical justice.’ And in that I was right; and | riage. It was some months before I received 
yet I was wrong. Susan Chalabre was a grave, | his answer. It was: : ; 
gentle woman, of an enthusiastic and devoted “Dear friend, dear old pupil, dear child of 
appearance, not unlike that portrait of his | the beloved dead, I am an old man of eighty, 
daughter which arrests every eye in Ary Schef- |and I tremble toward the grave. I can not 
fer’s sacred pictures. She was silent and sad; | write many words; butmy own hand shall bid 
her cherished plan of life was uprooted. She | you come to the home of Aimée and her hus 
talked to me a little in a soft and friendly man- band. They tell me to ask you to come and 
ner, answering any questions I asked; but, as | see the old father’s birth-place, while he is yet 
for the gentlemen, her indifference and reserve | alive, to show it to you. I have the very apart 
made it impossible for them to enter into any | ment in Chateau Chalabre that was mine when 
conversation with her; and the meeting was | I was a boy, and my mother came in to bless 
indisputably “flat.” me every night. Susan lives near us. The 
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good God bless my sons-in-law, Bertrand de 
Frez and Alphonse du Fay, as He has blessed 
me all my lifelong. I think of your father and 
mother, my dear; and you must think no harm 
when I tell you I have had masses said for the 
repose of their souls. If I make a mistake, God 
will forgive.” 

My heart could have interpreted this letter, 
even without the pretty letter of Aimée and 
her husband which accompanied it; and which 
told how, when M. du Fay came over to his 
friend’s wedding, he had seen the younger sis- 
ter, and in her seen his fate. The soft, caress- 
ing, timid Aimée was more to his taste, than 
the grave and stately Susan. Yet little Amiée 
managed to rule imperiously at Chateau Chala- 
bre; or rather, her husband was delighted to 
indulge her every wish: while Susag, in her 
geand way, made rather a pomp of her conju- 
gal obedience. But they were both good wives, 
good daughters. 

This last summer, you might have seen an 
old, old man, dressed in gray, with white flow- 
ers in his button-hole (gathered by a grand- 
child as fair as they), leading an elderly lady 
about the grounds of Chateau Chalabre, with 
tottering, unsteady eagerness of gait. 

“Here!” said he to me, “just; here my mo- 
ther bade me adieu, when first I went to join 
my regiment. I was impatient to go; I mount- 
ed—I rode to yonder great chestnut, and then 
looking back, I saw my mother’s sorrowful 
countenance. I sprang off, threw the reins to 
the groom, and ran back for one more embrace. 
‘My brave boy!’ she said; ‘my own! Be faith- 
ful to God and your king!’ I never saw her 
more; but I shall see her soon; and I think I 
may tell her I have been faithful both to my 
God and my king.” 

Before now, he has told his mother all. 


THE CASE OF LADY MACBETH, MEDI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED. 
A WESTERN SKETCH.—BY T. B. THORPE 
ee years agone business called us to the 
little-visited vicinity of Dogwood Bayou. 





It was a rich agricultural country, almost ex- 
clusively taken up by large plantations, which 
belonged in.every ease to non-resident owners. 
There was, of course, little society for any one, 
and little active employment but for the ne- 


groes, if we except the local physician. Now 
Dogwood Bayou had a reputation, the country 
round, for twenty miles, for possessing the most 
famous of doctorg; his praises were universal, 
and it was agreed, upon all considerations, that 
if Dr. Stubblefield—for such was his name— 
had any chance at all to display his skill in the 
healing art, the victim of sickness was bound to 
be restored to “pristine health.” We have 
known many men of talent buried in the ob- 
security of the “swamps;” a small number re- 
tained the enthusiasm that originally led them 
to choose the profession of medicine, but many 
more became, by force of circumstances, dis- 





gusted with their profession, and abandoned it 
for other pursuits. Living on the frontier of 
civilization, with no congenial spirits to give 
the encouragement of sympathy, no appreciated 
exampler in the neighborhood to inspire self- 
respect and professional hope for the future, 
the title and duties of Doctor gradually lost 
their charms, and, like discontented chrysalis, 
they have eaten through the grave encasement 
of the physician’s coat, appeared in a new form, 
and become absorbed in the duties of a new 
existence. 

Dr, Stubblefield seemed content with his oe- 
eupation and his circumstances; two or three 
heiresses in his neighborhood had been selected 
by the gossips as good matches for the Doetor, 
and as it seemed to be understood that he would 
let no favorable opportunity of “ establishing 
himself” escape, it was therefore that consid- 
erable surprise was in time expressed that he 
had made no advances in a matrimonial way. 
One or two widows had also literally set their 
caps for him. They would, if he happened to 
be professionally at their plantations, graphie- 
ally describe their troubles and anxieties in 
carrying on their business, and then insinuate 
how difficult it was fo> a female, “ without a 
protector,” to keep from being imposed upon in 
the management of a large estate; and then, 
following him to the gallery of the house, they 
would point over the broad acres in view, until 
the index finger mesmerically rested upon a 
mysterious clump of dark, dank foliage that con- 
tained the remains of the husband deceased, 
and sigh, “ Doctor, it is a melancholy thing to 
live alone.” 

“It is,” the Doctor would mechanically reply, 
and, apparently all unconscious of the toils 
weaving around him, would ride away. 

We were attracted toward this disciple of 
Galen, not only by his excellent reputation, and 
by his independent and solitary life, but also 
from some quaint articles he had contributed to 
the columns of a neighboring newspaper. They 
were treatises on some local diseases, and very 
sensible ones too, but were strangely mixed up 
with quotations from Shakspeare, and phrases 
that had that antique sound, so rich and so pe- 
culiar to the Elizabethan era. It was very ap- 
parent to any person of the least observation, 
that our Doctor relieved himself of the tedium 
of his daily business, by poring over the rich 
treasures of the Augustan age of English liter- 
ature, and, having much leisure, he had become 
thoroughly imbued with their inspiration. 

According to the hospitable spirit of the 
country, which makes any stranger a welcome 
guest, I rode over one evening to the Doctor's 
“ office,” and, although the door was open, its 
occupant was away; a fortunate thing, per- 
haps, as it gave me an opportunity of studying 
his habits, and learning, from what I saw before 
me, the character of his pursuits, better, per- 
haps, than long acquaintance would, without 
such a well-detailed introduction. 
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The “‘office,” a very rude building of one 
room, stood alone in the dense forest, and, as is 
usual, was near the crossing of two much fre- 
quented roads. The shavings and chips made 
in its construction had never been brushed 
away, and were slowly decaying among the, 
accumulated dust of two years at least. Upon 
the rough walls were hung, in festoons, every 
variety of indigenous herb—some still fresh in 
the youth of their gathering, others exhibiting | 
mere shreds of decay. Various articles of cloth- | 
ing were scattered about, disfigured by hard | 
usage, and eloquently spoke of night rides, in | 
the swamps and amidst the storms of a tropical | 
climate. Scattered in every direction were | 
half-filled vials, broken pill-boxes, splints and | 
splinters—in fact, an interminable confusion of | 
things, strange and wonderful to behold. A 
few medical books were reposing on a high and | 
rudely constructed shelf, but the spiders had | 
covered them with cobwebs, which held sus- | 
pended in their meshes a hundred ghostly car- | 
casses of curious insects, showing how long | 
these books had remained undisturbed. 

In one corner of this sanctum was a radely- | 
constructed desk, on which rested a number of | 
portly but well thumbed volumes; near by | 
was an arm-chair, boasting the luxury of a| 
cushion that had once done duty in a gig or! 
carriage. On the desk was carefully fixed a! 
novel bust of Shakspeare. It was one of the 
familiar plaster casts so common in the streets, 





but with this extraordinary difference: the 
head, instead of possessing the usual monv-| 
mental stare, was heroically turned over the 
left shoulder with the air, so much admired in 


the Apollo. This unexpected vitality in plas- 
ter, this new and human expression in the great 
bard, called forth our unbounded astonishment, 
and when about to solve the mystery by a close | 
examination, we heard footsteps, and, in an- | 
other instant, the Doctor was before us. 

“You are welcome,” said he to our few | 
words of explanation, and extending his hand, 
he continued : 

“Theard of your being in this neighborhood, | 
and am just come from a call at your tempor- | 
ary home;” then, without further ceremony, | 
he pushed the cushioned chair toward me, and, 
seating himself upon the table, directly beneath 
the mysterious bust, he commenced conversa- | 
tion with a vivacity and frankness that would 
have done honor to long years of intimate ac- 
quaintance. 

Except a perfect indifference to dress, there 
was nothing superficially remarkable in the | 
appearance of the Doctor; but close observa- 
tion detected an equivocal smile, I thought, 
about the corners of the mouth, and there could 
also be seen an occasional bright flash of an 
otherwise commonplace eye. The Doctor was 
past middle age, had a fine forehead, and a tre- 
mendous head of hair, and although I took him 
to be a man of superior abilities, he seemed to 
Possess no consciousness of any apparent inap- 


propriateness of his mental superiority with the 
scenes and associations about him. 

As the Doctor proceeded with his general 
conversation, I was struck with the fact that 
two apparently contradictory things occupied 
his thoughts, for he joined with an enthusiastic 
admiration of his profession an idolatrous love 
for Shakspeare. 

Of the great author he spoke as if he were an 
intimate acquaintance of his house, a person 
with whom he had daily conversation; and, by 
a peculiar construction of his mind, he so famil. 
iarized whatever he touched, that not only 
Shakspeare but his characters, in the delusions 
wrought by the Doctor’s speech, all seemed to 
dwell in the adjoining forests; and Rosalind and 
Prospero might have, at the moment, appeared 
bodily before us, without creating an emotion 
of surprise. 

“Ah,” said the Doctor, in reply to an ob 
servation of ours, “‘my medical books do bear 
the evidences of neglect; they are too specu- 
lative for an admirer of the natural. I, sir, 


| love tangible things: I see the nerves, the mns 


cles, the bones, the beautiful structure of my 
patients ; but no one has unfolded to me a sat- 
isfactory solution of their operations or con- 
nection. If it were not that I remember that 
their offices and uses are the creations of Him 
who said, Let them be, Ishould go mad with the 
mystery they present to my professional eye; 
for, say what you will, sir, the corpse that is 
but dust often surpasses in perfection of ma- 
chinery that of living men; yet it is not more 
instinct with life, because of its complication of 
internal parts, than if it were solid stone; the 
action of the arm, the act of thought, the smile 
that enlivens the face, are not because there is 
a muscle, a brain, and nerves—far from it; 
these are common mediums, but not necessary 
mediums; therefore, the moreI study man, the 
more there seems to be no necessary connection 
between the flesh and the spirit. 

“Why we live at all is past comprehension. 
My patient is sick; the soul seems about to 
part connection with mortality. I prescribe 
eatnip-tea, a cathartic, draw blood, or what not 
that is ridiculous, but often effective, and the 
incomprehensible thing of life continues on. 
How is immortality cajoled by these simple 
remedies? What is the doctor's art but the 
blind groping in darkness—the profane daring 
to lay hands upon the ark of God? The prac 
tice of medicine must ever be unsatisfactory to 
the precise mind. I play, in these forest tem- 
ples, the humane part of nurse only to the sim- 
ple inhabitants, and I dare not—if I am really 
serious—think of the ignorance and impiety 
that would be exhibited if I were to assume, 
without qualification, to be really what I pro 
fess—a physician. 

“But I am not without employment,” con- 
tinued the Doctor, his eye flashing with um 
wonted fire. “When not engaged with busi- 
ness, I give up my leisure moments, and I am 








shankful to say I peee many of them, to the 
study of Sbakspeare. Here are the volumes 
that make my society, and brightly people my 
world. If you wish to read this author, live as 
| do in the backwoods, and you will find glos- 
saries for meanings now hidden to the uninitia- 
ted. I know Caliban personally—he lives near 
by in a great hollow oak; and Puck has a home 
in that Dogwood yonder. Shakspeare is doubly | 
necessary in these silent places; his spirit can | 
here be seen and felt, in the sunshine and the 
geom. 

“[have often known these trepical elements 
to sweep through these woods and winnow the 
trees as if they were rushes; the rain has pour- | 
ed down in torrents, while ‘the vivid lightning | 
seemed to open the very soul to the horrid din | 
of heaven’s artillery. Amid all this sulphurous 
blaze, I have read the storm-scene in Lear, and 
seen it enacted in a manner worthy of the con- 
eption of the mighty bard. It was then I wit- 
nessed its true expression, and saw its illustra- 
tion. It was then that I learned by the suffer- 
ings of that.‘ poor, infirm, weak, and despised 
old man,’ how great Shakspeare would have us 
to understand is the baseness of filial ingrati- 
tade.” 

The Doctor stopped, and, as I looked up, my 
eye again rested upon that singular-looking 
bust; if possible, it appeared to have bent its 
head forward even more than when I first no- 
ticed it, as if giving a sincere benediction upon 
the head of an enthusiastie disciple. 

“I see,” said the Doctor, looking upward, 
“that you are admiring that effigy. It is said 
to be the physical form of him who created 
these works; possibly it is; but in what con- 
sists its value? That cold, brainless, lifeless 
thing can not break forth in eloquence; yet, 
was Shakspeare’s lifeless body, encased in the 
coffin, more Shakspeare than is that plaster 
cast? Certainly not; for Shakspeare still lives, 
in spite of the wreck of his mortality; speaks, 
though his counterfeit presentment has the seal | 
of eternal silence on its lips. 

“Here,” continued the Doctor, holding up one 
of the heavy volumes before him, ‘‘here is Shaks- | 
peare; we have him quietly and wholly at our 
command. We can sit down with him by our 
tide, with no prompter-boy to demand his pres- 
enee, no managerial duties to distract his atten- | 
tion, no wife or friends to claim him from our | 
company. We know Shakspeare as never could | 
his contemporaries, even were they inmates of 
his house, and the repository of his most secret | 
feelings.” } 

“That is true,” said I, startled somewhat by 
his novel proposition; “but still,” I suggested, | 
“will not the world ever be poorer because 
Shakspeare had no ‘Bozzy,’ and that, of all great 
men, of him we should be less informed of his 
personal characteristics, and his daily manner 
of life?” 

“There,” said the Doctor, with animation, 


“you are wrong, for we only have Shakspeare, | 
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because he had no personality. Johnson, like 
| an Egyptian king, had his embalmer. He is an 
object of interest in the curiosity shop, because 
of his associated wrappings and gums. He is 
indebted to the resins of Boswell’s humor, and 
the hieroglyphic pictures of Boswell’s wit, for 
all that we would remember of him; but what 
Shakspeare ate and drank, and what he said 
and did, in the common routine of animal ex- 
istence, would not interest, because, however 
faithfully portrayed and verily authenticated, 
| they would be, when contrasted with his intel 
lectual efforts, incongruous and unsatisfactory. 

“Shakspeare, Homer, and the Prophets have 
no personal identity, and the outpourings of 
their minds need not the acknowledged charm 
of biography to add to their interest. Read all 


‘other authors, and what is the charm of their 
| works, the sentient character sympathetic with 


our own common nature; but Shakspeare’s 
verse, like the diamond in the royal coronet, 
shines on in brilliancy, unassociated with the 
earth in which it found its birth. 

“Among men,” continued the Doctor, his 
face glowing with excitement—‘‘ among men, 


| Shakspeare was quiet, retired and unsocial 


The world and its busy throng he looked upon 
with the same speculation that we now do the 
scenes in his plays. Hamlet and Falstaff, Cle- 
opatra and Dame Quickly, with their associate 
mighty throng, passed in review before his 
mind’s eye, as he has caused them to pass be- 


| fore us; he has nowhere commented upon his 


characters, nor do we, in the most careful study 
of them, ever gain the slightest insight into 
Shakspeare’s personal opinions. The charac- 
ters of his plays were more realities to him than 
were his theatrical company, Catharine more a 
queen than Elizabeth, Othello calls Iago hon- 
est; Amelia pronounces Iago a villain. Shaks 
peare, like the surface of a polished mirror, 
reflects these opinions, but is unimpressed him- 
self.” 

The effect of the Doctor’s manner, and his 


| intense perception of the omnipresence of his 


author, caused me again to cast my eyes toward 
that singular bust. There it was, with its head 
seemingly bent still more over the Doctor, and 
looking down with an evident smile of benign 
meaning. 

“ Where,” exclaimed we, in an intense inter. 
| est, ** did you procure that extraordinary effigy? 
| We have seen,” we continued, “all the copies 
| of the original, as well as some imaginary de- 
lineations of the ‘great bard,’ and they are all 
| imperfect transcripts of a rough and—but for 
| the association—commonplace monument; but 
here we have grace and character: the head i is 
bent on one side, in the attitude of attention 


| This gives new energy to the face, for it seems 


looking downward, as if conscious of a high 
estate.” 

“Think you so,” said the Doctor, springing 
on his feet, and giving a loud laugh. “ Well, 
that is comical indeed. You see that that bust 
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was sent me from a neighboring town; the | prominent place among his great histories, ind 
joltings over a rough road severed the head | that I must find fault, not with the delineation, 
from the body, and otherwise broke it into frag- | but with the delineated, and forever regret that 
ments. In my own poor way, being not in the | the poet had not been personally acquainted 
slightest degree an artist, I endeavored to re-| with some of the ‘ornaments of the profession’ 
pair the injury, and in putting on the head, by who have adorned every age, and not been cop. 
pure accident, differently from the common con- | fined, by his rural associations of Stratford, to 


struction, I have so profusely called forth your 
admiration.” 

The solution of the mystery was certainly 
simple enough. “A commonplace accident,” 
said the Doctor; “and unskillful hands have 
given us a new phase of the personnel of Shaks- 
peare, while the profoundest study, and genius 
of the highest order, have never given a new or 
improved phase to a single expression of his 
mind.” 

At this moment the clattering of horses’ heels 
were heard on the road, and a sable courier 


| commonplace, and, pardon me if I say, ‘mere 
country doctors.’ 

“That Shakspeare lost much by this depri- 
vation, there can not be a doubt. He would 
have gloried in the accomplishments of our 
favorite pursuits; for a man who could dissect 
the mind as he has, and expose its very net. 
| work, until it lies before you with all the vivid. 
ness of a physical preparation, would have used 
the real knife upon the hard flesh and tangled 
nerves, with a skill never approached by 
Hunter or a Bell. Such is my estimate of the 





presented himself at the Doctor’s door, demand- | talents of the great dramatist ; for he has not 
ing his immediate attention to some case of | suffered in my estimation by the thousand com. 
sickness in the neighborhood. The enthusiast | mentators and eulogists upon his merits, who 
at once changed into a matter-of-fact personage, | have discovered more beauties, and become 
and bidding us good-day, was soon, by the in-| eloquent upon a typographical error, than on 
terposition of the surrounding foresta, hidden | the text refulgent with meaning, and who have 


from our sight. 

On my return to my temporary quarters, I 
naturally expressed myself warmly in admira- 
tion of the Doetor, which called forth consider- 
«dle astonishment from our host; who consid- 
ered him a very useful man in sickness, but was 
otherwise as totally unconscious of the Doctor's 
merits, as he (the host) was of the beauties of 
Shakspeare. But in our conversation, I was 
gratified to learn that the next day the Doctor 
would appear before ‘‘the recently formed 
County Medical Society,” as a reader of a “the- 
sis,” in accordance with the constitutional re- 
quirements of said Society. 

At an early hour, I was one among some 
fifteen persons, mostly doctors, who composed 
“‘the audience” of the lecturer. I must confess 
I expected to be little interested in a strictly 
professional document. The Doctor rose, blush- 
ed, stammered, gathered together a few dog- 
eared pieces of paper, professed himself highly 
honored by the attendance of so large an au- 
dience; spoke of the importance of physicians 
eoming together for mutual improvement, and 
then announced that he should, on “ this ocea- 
sion,” take up 

“THE CASE OF LADY MACBETH, MEDICALLY CON- 
SIDERED ;” 
and the Doctor continued: 

“ In discussing the query, ‘ Was the diagnosis 
and treatment of the physician of Lady Macbeth 
correct or not?’ I must acknowledge that I ap- 
proach the subject with some misgivings. Shaks- 
peare has been pronounced by his admirers the 
‘poet of nature;’ and I will add, he is equally 
the poet of art; and it is because I believe that 
what he has not written of may, without: in- 
jury, remain forever unrecorded, that I am 
professionally stung to the quick that the phy- 
sicians of Shakspeare do not oceupy a more 


| acted the part of foolish practitioners, who pre- 
| fer a case involved in doubt to one of mark- 
| ed and unmistakable symptoms—they finding 
| more to worship iu the cunning of their own 
| thoughts upon what can not be understood, 
| than they do in the clear sunshine of the purest 
| genius itself, 
| “A court physician, as we understand the 
| term, in the days of Macbeth, seems not to have 
| been unknown; but certain it is that the usurper 
| had not so firmly seated himself upon his new 
dignity as to appoint one, if custom demanded 
it, and our text clearly implies that Lady Mae- 
beth’s doctor was a neighborhood resident, and, 
as I have already suggested, a country practi- 
tioner. 

‘But before we sit in judgment upon the 
practice of a brother, let us, in all fairness, en- 
deavor to get at the circumstances under which 
his patient was placed, and the existing causes 
that led to her demise. 

“We are aware that much has been written 
about Lady Macbeth; but much speculation 
has only contributed to confuse, rather than to 
enlighten, the student. The characters of Shake- 
peare are real, not fabulous. Their bodies are 
tangible, and subject to the laws that govern 
the human frame. In this respect he excels all 
who attempt to follow in his path. } 

“ Ophelia and Rosalind are creations as deli- 
cate as moon-beams, yet they move through 
their allotted parts as much realities as Falstaff, 
who crushes the earth with his weight, and 
disgusts us with his grossness, We can con- 
template the physical powers of each with ex 
actness, and prescribe for their separate ail- 
ments without fear of mistake. The case of 
Lady Macbeth, medically considered, was there- 
fore one of the most interesting ever presented 
to the notice of a philosophical student in the 
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healing art; but it was one that required more| “Widows love their offspring even with a 


than superficial examination. 

«The uanatural acceleration of the pulse told 
of the agitation of the heart, but nothing more ; 
and as the cause of her indisposition was art- 
fally concealed by the lady herself, it had to 
be come at, as far as possible, by the sagacity 


of the physician in his study of the effects that | 
were visible unto his eyes. Shakspeare has ! 
given us the most minute details of all the ter- | 
rible mental agitations that led to the destric- | 


tion of the lady’s health, and I think I am jus- 
tified in asserting that, if any well-educated 
practitioner of the present day could have had 
this information, and been called in ‘at the 
time of the first walking in the sleep,’ Lady 
Macbeth could have been much relieved, and 
her days been greatly prolonged; but the phy- 
sician sent for by her husband had neither Shaks- 


peare to enlighten him, or our ‘eminent lights,’ | 


and consequently deserves due commiseration ; 


just, he shall receive mercy at my hands, 
“Unholy ambition seems to be, and is, the 
accredited cause of all Lady Macbeth’s misfor- 
tunes. 
her husband on to murder! 


toe top-full of the direst cruelty.’ 

“ Bui why this strange and unnatural ambi- 
tion, so untrue of womankind ? 
stand at the door that leads to the sleeping 


guest, and urge her husband to imbrue his | 
hands in blood, without some corresponding in- | 


centive? How was she to be benefited by this 
voluntary and terrible sacrifice of peace? Why 


was she more anxious to obtain the royal dig- ! 


nity than her lord? Has the master of the 
workings of the human heart left our questions 
unanswered—this apparent inconsistency with- 
out asolution? Let us see. 

“The great inducement to action that oper- 
ates, when all others are lost, is the desire to 
benefit our offspring. Let us have a child to 
hope for and labor for, and life is not’ in vain. 
Macbeth was childless; in the bitterness of his 
soul, he says, 

“*Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
> . * * : 
No son of mine succeeding.’ 


“Here was the cause, no doubt, of that hesi- 
tation that Macbeth every where exhibits. His 
ambition beyond himself had no future, and it 
was therefore paralyzed, and in spite of the 
weird sisters, but for the urging on of his wife, 
would have passed away in dreams. 

“Lady Macbeth, unhappy because she had no 
children by Macbeth, had been a widow, and 
was a mother. She says, ‘I have given suck, 
and know how tender it is to love the babe 
that milks me.’ And here we have the key to 
the startling character of her actions. 


How terrible she seems when urging | 
Before the com- | 
mission of crime he appeared to have the wom- | 
an’s heart, while she, a very monster, prays | 
to be ‘unsexed,’ and be ‘from the crown to the | 
mad. 


Does the wife | 


| greater intensity than wives, and as affection 
| will not live in idleness, that portion which 
' once flowed toward the husband is transferred 
!to the child. Again, a widow, acting toward 
her children in the capacity of both parents, 
often becomes possessed of the energy of both— 
the extended selfishness of both; and no doubt, 
from the time that Macbeth possessed her im- 
agination with the prophecy that he would be 
a king, the watchful mother, with the wildest 
enthusiasm, and in the abuse of the holiest feel- 
ings of the human heart, spurred on the laggard 
ambition of her spouse (for whom she evidently 
feels no real love or respect), with the vague 
hope struggling in her mind that his ‘ fruitless 
crown’ might perhaps one day shine upon the 
brow of her own child. With this understand- 
ing, the conduct of Lady Macbeth excites no 
surprise, for she no longer appears wicked with- 


| out a motive, and ambitious without a design. 
and therefore, while I shall endeavor to be! 


“Lady Macbeth, with her husband, once 


| plunged into wickedness, he, like a man lost to 


honor, follows on a career of crime; she, like a 
true woman, shrinks aghast at the first view of 
her fallen estate. The excitement of action, and 
the storms and earthquakes of ambitious pas- 
sion spent, the still small voice of conscience 
preyed upon the heart of the now repentant 
lady, until she fears herself that she will go 
Then commenced that disease in her 
system, the maltreatment of which by her phy- 
| sician, in my humble opinion, hastened her pas- 
| sage to the grave. 

“From the night of Duncan’s murder, Lady 
Macbeth no longer appears interested in her 
husband's pursuits. In some distant apartment 
of the old palace, she sits buried in the cush- 
ions of the invalid’s chair. To her Macbeth un- 
folds the dark passages of his harrowed soul— 
to her he says, ‘Oh, full of scorpions is my mind, 
| dear wife!’ She listens—sympathizes, but for 
| herself never complains. The unhappy hus- 

band marks the sad falling off in his once spir- 
ited wife, and as her counsel and her smiles 
lessen, so does his affection for her increase; 
while the want of the ‘valor of her tongue’ left 
him meantime a prey to constantly increasing 
remorse, 
| “Time wore on. Macbeth busied himself 
with new murders; but to his wife he said, ‘Be 
| innocent of the knowledge, dearest chick, till 
| thou applaud the deed!’ But finally, when, 


| from his wars and bloody strifes, he came into 


| her presence for sympathy, he is startled to find 
| her mind shattered, and her body a very wreck 
of its former self, and properly enough—he at 
once sends for the aid of a physician. 

“Fortunate brother practitioner — buried 
among the semi-barbarous residents of Birnam 
Wood, and confined in his general practice to 
the humblest of patients and the smallest of 
fees, by a rare circumstance he was called in to 
give professional advice to a Queen, and receive 
| his pay from a royal treasury. 
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“So far as ‘the ade of Lady Macbeth’s | the. inimoiinte malady which our Doctor choula 
physician is concerned, upon his introduction | have treated. 
to his patient, I have no particular objection to ‘But it may be asked, How came] to the cop. 
make. The case was one that would bear nurs- clusion that the congestion of the portal system 
ing, and would pay well, and I am, therefore, | was the malady of Lady Macbeth? I answer, 
not surprised that he says to the waiting gen- the symptoms of the disease are clearly set down 
tlewoman, ‘I have two nigh ts watched with you, | by Dr. Bell as follows: 
but can perceive no truth in your report. When “ Coma, somnambulism, and catalepsy ; other 
was it she last walked?’ symptoms we shall enumerate as we proceed. 
‘But, from the time that Lady Macbeth ap-| Now somnambulism is the prominent feature of 
peared before him in the mysterious character | Lady Macbeth’s sickness, and, besides her inco- 
of a somnambulist, he seems rather to be a phi- herent words, the only one particularly men 
losopher than a physician—a mere speculative | tioned by her attendants. Somnambulism, gen 
being, noting upon what he sees rather than as | tlemen, if not arrested, as you are aware, is fol- 
one who was to master ‘the great perturbation | | lowed by catalepsy and sudde on death; and if! 
of nature’ which was enacting before him, and, | am correct in pronouncing upon the nature of 
by the aid of science, assist in restoring calm to | the lady’s disease, her death also must have 
the tempest-tossed ocean of his patient’s mind. | been somewhat sudden. Shakspeare describes 
“ Again, the Doctor is reprehensible for ap-| it as follows: 
pearing to be too much interested in the dark} “ While the physician was in attendance upon 
revelations that come gurgling up from the/| his patient, the English force is discovered ap- 
deep and muddied well of his patient's memory, | proaching Macheth’s castle. Macbeth prepares 
thereby displaying an unprofessional and vul-| for defense, and, while buckling on his armor, 
gar curiosity, while, at the same time, his at- he inquires, ‘ How goes your patient, Doctor? 
tention was distracted from the physical symp-| Now the Doctor, who had just seen Lady Mao 
toms. beth, evidently did not think her seriously in- 
“And finally, as if overcome with the con-| disposed, although he is puzzled by the extra. 
sciousness of his own inability, and total want ordinary perturbation of her mind; for he re 
of professional merit, he pronounces the disease plies to the query, ‘ Not so sick, my lord, as she 
beyond his practice, and unable to conceal the | is troubled with thick-coming fancies, that keep 
dark suspicions that pass through his mind, | her from her rest.’ 
which attracts the lowering eye of Macbeth to-| “The cause of the only obvious symptom of 
ward him, the Doctor tremblingly admits ‘that | derangement to the physician was known to 
he has known those who had walked in their} Macbeth, and therefore gave him no alarm, 
sleep to die holily in their beds.’ while, greatly assured by the announcement 
“Here our positive admiration for our pro-| that she was not so sick, he immediately in- 
fessional brother must end. His admission that | dulges the hope of her perfect recovery, and in 
Lady Macbeth’s disease was beyond his prac-| this joyous emotion, doubtingly suggests, ‘If 
tice, prepares us at once for any subsequent thou couldst find her disease * * * * and purge 
mistake he might make, for such simplicity in| it to a sound and pristine health (wash out the 
a professional brother sinks him at once in our} blood of Duncan from her soul), I would ap 
and in the publie estimation. plaud thee to the very echo, which should ap- 
“Why did he not express confidence in his| plaud again.” And in the next breath (his at- 
ability to cure? tendants still busied with buckling on his ar- 
“Why did he not prescribe with seeming| mor), he playfully asks, ‘What rhubarb, senna, 
promptness? or what purgative drug, would scour these En- 
“Why did he not confuse the waiting gentle-| glish hence?’ And even while still in this com 
woman with dark letter and unmeaning terms? | fident mood, and momentarily occupied in giv 
“Why did he not, in short, as in duty bound, | ing orders for the defense of his castle, he hears 
make an impression and make a bill? a cry within, and the announcement is made, 
“Without speculating upon the morality of | ‘The Queen, my lord, is dead.’ 
my remarks, I should say that a Doctor should! “We turn to Dr. Bell, and find reported an 
never admit any disease beyond his practice, | exactly parallel case with Lady Macbeth; this 
nor should any physician ; for, with death’s do-| great ornament of our profession, speaking of 
ings staring him in the face, he has only to say, | a somnambulist patient, says— 
‘I was not called in in time,’ and criticism lies “<The man I saw about ten o’clock in the 
with the patient in the grave, and the imagina-| morning was walking up and down his room 
tions of your admirers are left to feed upon that | with a firm step, and could not be kept in bed— 
unperformed skill that was not called into ac-| in less than two hours my patient was a corpse.’ 
tion for want of opportunity. “We are farther confirmed in our idea of the 
“Had I been called upon to administer pro-| character of Lady Macbeth’s disease by a criti- 
fessionally for Lady Macbeth, I should, after in-| cal examination of the minuter symptoms, as 
forming myself of her symptoms, have pro-| given by Shakspeare himself. The medical 
nounced her disease, in medical parlance, a con-| books speak of ‘melancholy and great agita 
gestion of the portal system, and congestion was | tion of the brain.’ 
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ieeaeasianiaialie eet 
“Shakspeare of ‘the rooted | sorrow and the | | chattering ‘throw physic to the dogs!” ond yet 


min d disease “d.’ 


| who were as ignorant as blind puppies, from 


“The medical books, of ‘the sensation of | | whence came this terrib le apothegm—this fiery 


weight about the chest, and of oppression 
about the pericardium.’ 

“Shakspeare, of ‘the bosom charged with per- 
ilous stuff, that weighs so on the heart.’ 

“The case of Lady Macbeth was therefore, 
plain and unmistakable. ? Shakspeare has noted 
the symptoms down with all the care of a prac- 
ticed medical man, and what was her physi- 
cians treatment? unprofessional in the last de- 
yree. 

“ He not only pronounces the disease beyond 
his practice—not only refuses to prescribe— 
not only neglects to call a consultation, but 
adds to these sins, the language, ‘Herein, my 
lord, the patient must minister to himself’— 
committing very treason against the profession, 
by showing a want of confidence in his art, 
and by giving a precedent of encouraging pa- 
tients to take physic, without consulting with 
the regular faculty ; encouraging self-quacking, 
and, therefore, all the personal evils met with 
in the practice of our profession. 

“Ifthe Doctor was utterly without a remedy, 
and unwilling to experiment, why did he not, 
with a grave face, prescribe some gentle alter- 
ative, and thus, by harmless remedies, endeavor 
to amuse his patient and her friends, until na- 
ture cured the disease? 


“We find, on a careful examination of Mac- | 


beth’s conduct, that he had faith in the medical 
faculty worthy of all praise. He never waited, 
as many do in our day, I am sorry to say, until 
the patient gets well without advice; on the 
contrary, he sent at once for professional assist- 
ance, and in all the trying scenes through which 
he passes, he respects the opinions of the doctor 
he has called in, and challenges him to be 
celf-confident of his power to heal, that, as it 
would appear, he could have the momentary 
gratification of having his mind amused with 
ill-founded hopes, rather than to hear the dread- 
ed truth. 

“This course would have pleased Macbeth 
himself; and herein I must allude again to the 
deep knowledge which Shakspeare had of the 
human heart; for he, as well as any of us, seems 
to have known how much more agreeable it is 
to our patients to be deceived, than to be hon- 
estly dealt with—for Macbeth, instead of giving 
the Doctor any eredit for his honesty, pettishly 
exclaims, ‘Throw physie to the dogs!’ thus 
making proverbial a saying that hangs, even to 
this day, like a millstone about the necks of the 
profession, 

“I admire the great dramatist,” said the Doc- 
tor, for the first time growing exceedingly an- 
imated ; ‘I admire the great dramatist—I wor- 
ship at his shrine, with all the faith of a true 
believer; but I lament in dust and ashes 
Shakspeare’s unfortunate ignorance of ‘ eminent 
lights’ in our profession, for I have known 
fools that have wronged me out of a fee by 
Vou VIIL—No. 45.—2C 





| of evil deeds, 


line of false wisdom. Yes, gentlemen, 1 have 
been stricken to the heart by this very saying, 
and judge of my anguish when I reflected that 
the arrow was feathered by a pinion plucked, 
as it were, from my own wing. 

“T hold it to be self-evident, that our Doctor 
failed essentially in his practice; Lady Mac- 
although past a perfect 
cure, yet still subject to alleviation. So long 
as there exists the present close connection be- 
tween mind and matter, so long will it be pos- 
sible for the judicious professional man, to re- 
lieve the mind of its ‘perilous stuff,’ by ad- 
ministering properly to the body. If Shaks- 
peare errs at all, it is in leaving the impression 
that, as a universal rule, remorse of conscience 
is occasioned by the committal of terrible crime, 
for I have, with Lady Macbeth’s physician, 
known those who have walked in their sleep 
to die holily in their beds. 

“Fatal remorse is not always a consequent 
I believe I have met with gour- 


beth’s case was one, 


j mands, who suffered as much from over indul- 
| gence of their appetites, as have those who par 


| 





ticipated in terrible murders. 

“The glutton often starts from his couch with 
the same sense of mysterious impending evil, 
that sent so much terror to the soul of Richard. 
Lady Macbeth was ambitious, unscrupulous, 
and at times, addicted to the use of stimulants, 
for she says, ‘What made them drunk, has 
made me bold; but she was also possessed, in 
a remarkable degree, of womanly qualities, and 
if her life had been prolonged, and she had sur- 
vived the reaction of her moral feelings, she 
would no doubt have expiated her terrible 


| crimes, by devoting the close of her life to acts 


of Christian charity, and been a pattern of mer- 
ey to the society in which she lived. 

“The stricken conscience, says some one, was 
the cause of Lady Macbeth’s sickness and death: 
perhaps it was; but what is conscience? Ask 
the philosopher of the mind, and you have 
echoed back upon you, the unmeaning question. 
Look at the pirate! his hands stained with a 
score of murders, sleeping soundly, because he 
is in physical health—look at the dyspeptic, 
but holy man! passing sleepless nights of hor- 
ror, because of his indigestion. 

“In this world, if the machinery of the body 
be perfect, it sweetly attunes, whatever may be 
the burdens of conscience. It is not until some 
animal function is disordered, that pain is felt: 
it is the body, the sensuous mass, the bones and 
muscles that are full of agony, and they are so 
because they are full of derangement. The 
physician of Lady Macbeth could not reach her 
mind; he could, however, have prescribed rem- 
edies that would have relieved the congestion 
of her brain, restored quiet to her system, sleep 
to her eyes, and given the assuaging hand of 
time opportunity to softea the agonies of an 
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overburdened and guilty memory, a loaded con- | derived from that unpromising sinnahie ed saan 
science — and, consequently, a diseased brain | stories, a parliamentary blue-book. A convict 
and an oppressed heart.” | is its chief figure, and this man escapes with 
The Doctor abruptly closed his address, and | other prisoners from a penal settlement. It js 
the audience dispersed. What he said was lis-’ an island, and they seize a boat, and get to the 
tened to with all the gravity that any medical | main land. Their way is by a rugged and pre. 
treatise would have been received, however | cipitous sea-shore, and they have no eart} 
dull: it elicited no emotion, created no sur- | hope of ultimate escape, for, the party of soldiers 
prise; only one “eminent light” seemed to be | dispatched by an easier course to cut them off 
at all impressed; and as he passed Dr. Stubble- must inevitably arrive at their distant bourne 
field, he suggested, | long before them, and retake them if by any 
“I suppose Mrs. Macbeth lived up in the} hazard they survive the horrors of the way. 
Scotch Settlement, on Alligator Ridge, though | Famine, as they all must have foreseen, besets 
I never heard her name before.” | them early in their course. Some of the party 
Stubblefield groaned in spirit—the labor of | die and are eaten; some are murdered by (h 
the day was at an end. | rest and eaten. This one awful creature eats 
| his fill, and sustains his strength, and lives on 
THE LONG VOYAGE. | to be recaptured and taken back. The un 
\ HEN the wind is blowing and the sleet or | relatable experiences through which he has 
rain is driving against the dark windows, | passed have been so tremendous, that he is not 
I love to sit by the fire, thinking of what I | hanged as he might be, but goes back to his old 
have read in books of voyage and travel. Such | chained gang-work. A little time, and he tempts 
books have had a strong fascination for my | one other prisoner away, seizes another boat, 
mind from my earliest childhood; and I wonder | and goes once more—necessarily in the old 
it should have come to pass that I never have hopeless direction, for he can take no other, 
been round the world, never have been ship-} He is soon cut off, and met by the pursuing 
wrecked, ice-environed, tomahawked or eaten. | party, face to face, upon the beach. He is 
This time of year is crowded with thick- | alone. In his former journey he acquired an 
coming fancies, Sitting on my ruddy hearth | inappeasable relish for his dreadful food. He 
in the twilight of New Year's Eve, I find inei- urged the new man away, expressly to kill 
dents of travel rise around me from all the! him and eat him. In the pockets on one side 
latitudes and longitudes of the globe. They | of his coarse convict-dress, are portions of the 
observe no order or sequence, but appear and | man’s body, on which he is regaling; in the 
vanish as they will—“come like shadows, so! pockets on the other side, is an untouched 
depart.” Columbus, alone upon the sea with | store of salted pork (stolen before he left the 
his disaffected crew, looks over the waste of island) for which he has no appetite. He is 
waters from his high station from the poop of | taken back, and he is hanged. But I shall 
his ship, and sees the first uncertain glimmer | never see that sea-beach on the wall or in the 
of the light, “ rising and falling with the waves, | fire, without him, solitary monster, eating as 
like a torch in the bark of some fisherman,” | he prowls along, while the sea rages and rises 
which is the shining star of a new world. | at him. 
Bruce is eaged in Abyssinia, surrounded by Captain Bligh (a worse man to be intrusted 
the gory horrors which shall often startle him| with arbitrary power there could scarcely be) 
out of his sleep at home when years have passed | is handed over the side of the Bounty, and 
away. Franklin, come to the end of his un-| turned adrift on the wide ocean in an open 
happy overland journey—would that it had} boat, by order of Fletcher Christian one of his 
been his last!—lies perishing of hunger with | officers, at this very minute. Another flash of 
his brave companions: each emaciated figure] my fire, and “Thursday October Christian,” 
stretched upon its miserable bed without the | five-and-twenty years of age, son of the dead 
power to rise: all, dividing the weary days| and gone Fletcher by a savage mother, leaps 
between their prayers, their remembrances of | aboard His Majesty’s ship Briton, hove to off 
the dear ones at home, and conversation on | Piteairn’s Island; says his simple grace before 
the pleasures of eating; the last-named topic | eating, in good English; and knows that a 
being ever present to them, likewise, in their} pretty little animal on board is call a dog, be- 
dreams, All the African travelers, wayworn, | cause in his childhood he had heard of such 
solitary and sad, submit themselves again to | Strange creatures from his father and the other 
drunken, murderous, man-selling despots, of the | mutineers, grown gray under the shade of the 
lowest order of humanity; and Mungo Park, | Bread-fruit trees, speaking of their lost country 
fainting under a tree and succored by a woman, | far away. ; 
gratefully remembers how his Good Samaritan} See the Halsewell, East Indiaman outward 
has always come to him in woman’s shape, the | bound, driving madly on a January night 
wide world over. toward the rocks near Seacombe, on the island 
A shadow on the wall in which my mind’s| of Purbeck! The captain's two dear daughters 
eye can discern some traces of a rocky sea-' are aboard, and five other ladies. The ship 
ecast, recalls to me a fearful story of travel’ has been driving many hours, has seven feet 


ly 
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water in her hold, and her main mast has been 
cut away. The description of her loss, familiar 


to me from my early boyhood, seems to be read 
aloud as she rushes to her destiny. 


«“ About two in the morning of Friday the 6th of 
January, the ship still driving, and approaching very 
fast to the shore, Mr. Henry Meriton, the second 
mate, went again into the cuddy, where the captain 
then was. Another conversation taking place, 
Captain Pierce expressed extreme anxiety for the 
preservation of his beloved daughters, and earnestly 
asked the officer if he could devise any method of 
saving them. On his answering, with great con- 
cern, that he feared it would be impossible, but that 
their only chance would be to wait for morning, the 
captain lifted up his hands in silent and distressful 
ejaculation. 

“At this dreadful moment the ship struck, with 
such violence as to dash the heads of those stand- 

in the cuddy against the deck above them, and 
the shock was accompanied by a shriek of horror 
that burst at one instant from every quarter of the 
ship. 
“Many of the seamen, who had been remarkable 
inattentive and remiss in their duty during great 
part of the storm, now poured upon deck, where no 
exertions of the officers could keep them while their 
assistance might have been useful. They had actu- 
ally skulked in their hammocks, leaving the work- 
ing of the pumps and other necessary labors to the 
ficers of the ship, and the soldiers, who had made 
uncommon exertions. Roused by a sense of their 
danger, the same seamen, at this moment, in frantic 
exclamations, demanded of heaven and their fellow- 
sufferers that succor which their own efforts, timely 
made, might possibly have procured. 

“The ship continued to beat on the rocks: and 
soon bilging, fell with her broadside toward the 
shore. When she struck, a number of the men 
climbed up the ensign-staff, under an apprehension 
of her immediately going to pieces. 

“Mr. Meriton, at this crisis, offered to these un- 
happy beings the best advice which could be given ; 
he recommended that all should come to the side of 
the ship lying lowest on the rocks, and singly to 
take the opportunities which might then offer, of 
escaping to the shore. 

“Having thus provided, to the utmost of his 
power, for the safety of the desponding crew, he re- 
turned to the round-house, where, by this time, all 
the passengers, and most of the officers, had assem- 
bled. The latter were employed in offering con- 


for the fair and amiable companions of their mis- 
fortunes to prevail over the sense of their own 
danger. 

“In this charitable work of comfort, Mr. Meriton 
now joined, by assurances of his opinion, that the 
ship would hold together till the morning, when all 
would be safe. Captain Pierce observing one of the 


young gentlemen loud in his exclamations of terror, | 


and frequently cry that the ship was parting, cheer- 


fully bid him be quiet, remarking that though the | 


ship should go to pieces, he would not, but would 
be safe enough. 
“It is diffieult to convey a correct idea of the 


scene of this deplorable catastrophe, without de- | 


scribing the place where it happened. The Halse- 
well struck on the rocks at a part of the shore where 
the cliff is of vast height, and rises almost perpen- 
dicular from its base. But at this particular spot. 


the foot of the cliff is excavated into a cavern of ten 
or twelve yards in depth, and of breadth equal to the 
length of a large ship. The sides of the cavern are 
| So nearly upright, as to be of extremely difficult ac- 
| cess; and the bottom is strewed with sharp and 
uneven rocks, which seem, by some convulsion of 
| the earth, to have been detached from its roof. 
| “The ship lay with her broadside opposite to the 
mouth of this cavern, with her whole length stretch- 
| ed almost from side to side of it. But when she 
struck, it was too dark for the unfortunate persons 
on board to discover the real magnitude of their 
danger, and the extreme horror of such a situation 
| ‘In addition to the company already in the round- 
| house, they had admitted three black women and 
| two soldiers’ wives ; who, with the husband of one 
| of them, had been allowed to come in, though the 
seamen, who had tumultuously demanded entrance 
to get the lights, had been opposed and kept out by 
| Mr. Rogers and Mr. Brimer, the third and fifth 
| mates. The numbers there were, therefore, now 
increased to near fifty. Captain Pierce sat on a 
chair, a cot, or some other movable, with a daughter 
on each side, whom he alternately pressed to his 
affectionate breast. The rest of the melancholy 
| assembly were seated on the deck, which was strew- 
ed with musical instruments, and the wreck of far- 
niture and other articles. 

“ Here also Mr. Meriton, after having cut several 
wax-candles in pieces, and stuck them up in vari- 
ous parts of the round-house, and lighted up all the 
| glass lanterns he could find, took his seat, intend- 
| ing to await the approach of dawn, and then assist 
| the But, observ- 
| ing that the poor ladies appeared parched and ex- 

hausted, he brought a basket of oranges, and pre- 
vailed on some of them to refresh themselves by 
sucking a little of the juice. At this time they were 
all tolerably composed, except Miss Mansel, who 
was in hysteric fits on the floor of the deck of the 
round-house. 

“But on Mr. Meriton’s return to the company, 
| he perceived a considerable alteration in the ap- 
| pearance of the ship; the sides were visibly giving 
| Way ; the deck seemed to be lifting, and he discov- 
| ered other strong indications that she could not hold 
| much longer together. On this account, he attempted 
| to go forward to look out, but immediately saw that 
| the ship had separated in the middle, and that the 

fore-part having changed its position, lay rather fur- 
| ther out toward the sea. In such an emergency, when 
| the next moment might plunge him into eternity, he 





partners of his danger to escape. 


| determined to seize the present opportunity, and 
solation to the unfortunate ladies ; and, with un- 
paralleled magnanimity, suffering their compassion | 


follow the example of the crew and the soldiers, 
who were now quitting the ship in numbers, and 
making their way to the shore, though quite ignor- 
ant of its nature and description. 

“‘ Among other expedients, the ensign-staff had 
| been unshipped and attempted to be laid between 
| the ship’s side and some of the rocks, but without 

success, for it snapped asunder before it reached 
them. However, by the light of 2 lantern, which a 
seaman handed through the sky-light of the round- 
house to the deck, Mr. Meriton discovered a spar 
which appeared to be laid from the ship’s side to 
' the rocks, and on this spar he resolved to attempt 
| his escape. 
} «6 Accordingly, lying down upon it, he thrust him- 
self forward ; however, he soon found that it had no 
communication with the rock ; he reached the end 
of it and then slipped off, receiving a very violent 
bruise in his fall; and before he could recover his 
iegs, he was washed off by the surge. He now sup- 
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ported himself by swimming, until a returning wave | 


dashed him against the back part of the cavern. 
Here he laid hold of a small projection in the rock, 
but was so much benumbed that he was on the 
point of quitting it, when a seaman who had already 
gained a footing, extended his hand, and assisted 
him until he could secure himself a little on the 
roek ; from which he clambered on a shelf still 
higher, and out of the reach of the surf. 

‘Mr. Rogers, the third mate, remained with the 
eaptain and the unfortunate ladies and their com- 
panions nearly twenty minutes after Mr. Meriton 
had quitted the ship. Soon after the latter left the 
round-house, the captain asked what was become of 


him, to which Mr. Rogers replied, that he was gone | 


on deck to see what could be done. After this, a 


heavy sea breaking over the ship, the ladies ex- | 


claimed, ‘Oh, poor Meriton! he is drowned! had 
he siaid with us he would have been safe!’ and 
they all, particularly Miss Mary Pierce, expressed 
great concern at the apprehension of his loss. 

“The sea was now breaking in at the fore-part 
of the ship, and reached as far as the mainmast. 
Captain Pierce gave Mr. Rogers a nod, and they 
took a lamp and went together into the stern-gal- 
lery, where, after viewing the rocks for some time, 
Captain Pierce asked Mr. Rogers if he thought there 
was any possibility of saving the girls ; to which he 
replied, he feared there was none; for they could 
only discover the black face of the perpendicular 
rock, and not the cavern which afforded shelter to 
those who escaped. They then returned to the 
round-house, where Mr. Rogers hung up the lamp, 
and Captain Pierce sat down between his two 
daughters. 


“The sea continuing to break in very fast, Mr. | 


Macmanus, a midshipman, and Mr. Schutz, a pas- 
senger, asked Mr. Rogers what they could do to 
escape. ‘Follow me,’ he replied, and they all went 
into the stern-gallery, and from thence to the upper- 
quarter-gallery on the poop. While there, a very 
heavy sea fell on board, and the round-house gave 
way; Mr. Rogers heard the ladies shriek at inter- 
vals, as if the water reached them; the noise of the 
sea at other times drowning their voices. 

“Mr. Brimer had followed him to the poop, where 
they remained together about five minutes, when 
on the breaking of this heavy sea, they jointly seized 
ahen-coop. The same wave which proved fatal to 
soine of those below, carried him and his compan- 
ton to the rock, on which they were violently dash- 
ed and miserably bruised. - 

** Here on the rock were twenty-seven men; but 
it now being low water, and as they were convinced 
that on the flowing of the tide all must be washed 
off, many attempted to get to the back or the sides 
of the cavern, beyond the reach of the returning sea. 

*Scarcely more than six, beside Mr. Rogers and Mr. 
Brimer, succeeded. 

Mr. Rogers, on gaining this station, was so 
nearly exhausted, that had his exertions been pro- 
tracted only a few minutes longer, he must have 
sunk under them. He was now prevented from 
joining Mr. Meriton by at least twenty men between 
them, none of whom could move, without the im- 
minent peril of his life. 

“They found that a very considerable number of 
the crew, seamen, and soldiers, and some petty 


officers, were in the same situation as themselves, | 


though many who had reached the rocks below, 
perished in attempting to ascend. They could yet 
discern some part of the ship, and in their dreary 
station solaced themselves with the hopes of its 


: . ; “peg 
remaining entire until day-break ; for, in the midst 


of their own distress, the sufferings of the females 
on board affected them with the most poignant an 
guish ; and every sea that broke inspired them with 
terror for their safety. 

‘But, alas, their apprehensions were too soon 
realized! Within a very few minutes of the tim, 
that Mr. Rogers gained the rock, an universal shri: k, 

| which long vibrated in their ears, in which the voicy 

of female distress was lamentably distinguished, 
announced the dreadful catastrophe. In a few mo. 
ments all was hushed, except the roaring of thy 
winds and the dashing of the waves ; the wreck was 
buried in the deep, and not an atom of it was eve, 
afterward seen.” 


The most beautiful and affecting incident | 
| know, associated with a shipwreck, succeed 
| this dismal story for a winter night. Th 
| Grosvenor, East Indiaman, homeward bound, 
goes ashore on the coast of Caffraria. It js 
| resolved that the officers, passengers, and crew 
jin number one hundred and thirty-five souls 
‘shall endeavor to penetrate on foot, across 
| trackless deserts, infested by wild beasts and 
| eruel savages, to the Dutch settlements at the 
Cape of Good Hope. With this forlorn object 
before them, they finally separated into two 
parties—never more to meet on earth. 
| There is a solitary child among the passen 
| gers—a little boy of seven years old who has 
no relation there; and when the first party is 
moving away he cries after some member of it 
who has been kind to him. The erying of a 
child might be supposed to be a little thing to 
men in such great extremity; but it touches 
| them, and he is immediately taken into that 
| detachment. 
From which time forth, this child is sublime- 
ly made a sacred charge. He is pushed, on a 
little raft, across broad rivers, by the swin 
ming sailors; they carry him by turns through 
the deep sand and long grass (he patieut 
walking at all other times;) they share with 
| him such putrid fish as they find to eat; they 
lie down and wait for him when the rough 
|earpenter, who becomes his especial friend, 
\lags behind. Beset by lions and tigers, by 
| savages, by thirst, by hunger, by death in a 
crowd of ghastly shapes, they never—O Father 
| of all mankind, thy name be blessed for it !— 
| forget this child. The captain stops exhausted 
| and his faithful coxswain goes back and is seen 
| to sit down by his side, and neither of the two 
|}shall be any more beheld until the great last 
| day; but, as the rest go on for their lives, they 
| take the child with them. The carpenter dies 
| of poisonous berries eaten in starvation ; and 
| the steward, succeeding to the command of the 
| party, succeeds to the sacred guardianship of 
the child. 
tod knows all he does for the poor baby; 
| how he cheerfully carries him in his arms when 
| he himself is weak and ill; how he feeds him 
| when he himself is griped with want; how he 
| folds his ragged jacket round him, lays his lit- 
| tle worn face with a woman’s tenderness upou 
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his sunburned breast, soothes him in his suffer-| Why does this traveler's fate obscure, on 
ings, sings to him as he limps along, unmindful | New Year's Eve, the other histories of travel- 
of his own parched and bleeding feet. Divided | ers with which my mind was filled but now, 
for a few days from the rest, they dig a grave | and cast a solemn shadow over me! Must I 
in the sand and bury their good friend the | one day make this journey? Even so, Who 
cooper—these two companions alone in the wil- | shall say, that I may not then be tortured by 
derness—and then the time comes when they | such late regrets: that I may not then look 
both are ill and beg their wretched partners in | from my exile on my empty place and undone 
despair, reduced and few in number now, to| work? I stand upon a sea shore, where the 
wait by them one day. They wait by them | waves are years. They break and fall, and I 
one day, they wait by them two days. On the | may little heed them: but, with every wave 
morning of the third, they move very softly | the sea is rising, and I know that it will float 
about, in making their preparations for the re- | me on this traveler’s voyage at last. 

sumption of their journey; for, the child is ——_—_—_—— 





sleeping by the fire, and it is agreed with one | A CHAPTER UPON SNAKES. 

consent that he shall not be disturbed until the! TYROM the days when the wily serpent in 
last moment. The moment comes, the fire is Eden tempted our first mother Eve, down 
dying—and the child is dead. to the hour when the unfortunate Gurling, by 


His faithful friend, the steward, lingers but | his untimely and sudden end, gave fresh evi- 
a little while behind him. His grief is great, | denee, in the modern Zoological Gardens, of 
he staggers on for a few days, lies down in the | the deadly venom of the cobra di capello, the 
desert, and dies. But he shall be reunited in | whole snake tribe have, through all generations 
his immortal spirit—who can doubt it!—with | and in all countries, inspired the implacable 
the child, where he and the poor carpenter | hatred and fear of men,,birds, and the brute 
shall be raised up with the words, “Inasmuch | creation, although the greatest enemy, as well 
as ye have done it unto the least of these, ve | as the greatest victim, has undoubtedly been 
have done it unto Me.” |man. At his hands the snake has no mercy to 
As I reeall the dispersal and disappearance | hope for or expect; and from the snake he, in 
of nearly all the participators in this once some unguarded moment, may in an instant re- 
famous shipwreck (a mere handful being re- | ceive that wound, whose puncture, though bare- 
covered at last,) and the legends that were long | ly larger than the prick of a sharp-pointed 
afterward revived from time to time among | needle, is the seal of hisdoom onearth. A few 
the English officers at the Cape, of a white brief minutes, or perhaps an hour, and that 
woman with an infant, said to have been seen | stately being, the strength of whose heel could 
weeping outside a savage hut far in the in-| bruise the heads of a thousand such enemies, 
terior, who was whisperingly associated with | has become a lifeless, spiritless thing, gathered 
the remembrance of the missing ladies saved to the original dust from which he sprung. 
from the wrecked vessel, and who was often | Snakes, we say, then, have been, and still con- 
sought but never found, thoughts of another | tinue, the aversion and terror of mankind, of 
kind of travel come into my mind. fowls of the air, and of the denizens of the 
Thoughts of a voyager unexpectedly sum- | forest. Who, that has resided in the East, has 
moned from home, who traveled a vast dis-| not seen the terror and listened to the wild 
tance, and could never return. Thoughts of | cries of some frightened bird, as, hovering fond- 
this unhappy wayfarer in the depths of his |ly in the air over the nest that holds her yet 
sorrow, in the bitterness of his anguish, in the | unfledged progeny, she darts ever and anon 
helplessness of his self-reproach, in the despera- | with a sharp peck at the hungry snake that is 
tion of his desire to set right what he had left | coolly breakfasting upon her family? 
wrong, and do what he had left undone. To commence with my earliest experience, I 
For, there were many, many things he had | may as well recount an imcident that happen- 
neglected. Little matters while he was at | ed to me when I was too young to remember 
home and surrounded by them, but things of | any thing abont it; but the story was so often 
mighty moment when he was at an immeasura- | referred to in after years, that I should griev- 
ble distance. There were many, many bless- | ously, indeed, lack memory if I did not hourly 
ings that he had inadequately felt, there were | recollect it. My parents went out to India 
many trivial injuries that he had not forgiven, while I was quite an infant, and I believe the 
there was love that he had but poorly return- | first word I ever pronounced was “ pambo,” 
ed, there was friendship that he had too lightly | the vernacular term for snake. I presume my 
prized; there were a million kind words that native wet-nurse must have instilled into me a 
he might have spoken, a million kind looks | due terror of what this word signifies, for it 
that he might have given, uncountable slight | would appear that I sat up one night, bolt up 
easy deeds in which he might have been most | right in bed, and screamed out at the pitch of 
truly great and good. O for a day (he would | my voice, “ Pambo! pambo!” At first no notice 
exelaim) for but one day to make amends! | was taken of this warning note; but my moth- 
But the sun never shone upon that happy day, | er, at length, laying hold of me in her arms to 
and out of his remote captivity he never came. | quiet me, took up the pillow to shake it well 
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bélews replacing me, and there, sure enough, 
and to her inexpressible terror, she discovered 
a small carpet snake, carefully coiled up, being 
one of the most poisonous species after the cobra 
in all India. The only way in which I can | 
solve this enigma is, that the snake must have 
crawled over and awoke me, and that, being | 
daily terrified by the threat of a pambo if I | 
was naughty or would not go to sleep, I had 
at once, young as I was, guessed that the snake | 
had no business there. 

Let not the reader, however, imagine that | 
the fact of finding a snake in your bed, or in the 
house at all, must be of very rare occurrence. 
Unfortunately, it is in some places an every -day | 
incident, especially during the monsoon months, | 
when frogs hop into the lower chambers, and | 
snakes, like detective officers, follow them, and | 
instead of hauling them out, save all such trou- | 
ble by gobbling them up on the spot. In such | 
seasons it is no uncommon thing for an officer 
to find, when he turns out at four o’clock in the 
morning for parade, that a snake has taken 
possession of one boot and a scorpion of an- 
other. But living in a country where such 
things are of frequent occurrence makes peo- | 
ple wary, and the native servants are always 
eareful to shake a boot well before giving it to 
their masters. 

I remember well a flood occurring at a place | 
called Peramboor, in Madras, where the waters | 
of the river had overflowed the banks, and 
communieation from house to house was en- 
tirely cut off. We were all driven to inhabit 
solely the upper story of the house; for, though 
the lower one was pretty well elevated, the 
waters had risen so high that we were in mo- 
mentary expectation that they would overflow 
and submerge the lower apartments. Never 
before or afterward in my life have I witness- 
ed such destruction of life among birds, beasts, 
and reptiles, as occurred in these few days. 
The lower rooms of the house, where the doors 
and windows had been left open expressly to 
admit of the water (should it rise so high) flow- 
ing through without impediment to its force, 
were a perfect caravanserai of beasts, birds, and 
reptiles, which had erept in, under cover of 
night, to exchange One painful death for an- 
other. A billiard table, which was too heavy 
to be moved, was a fine roosting-place for the 
feathered tribe. On it were partridges, quails, 
sparrows, hawks, and I know not how many 
other poor birds that had sought refuge from 
the torrents of rain and the gathering of waters, 
and whose nests were many feet below water. 
Some rooms were full of hares, some of mon- 
gooses, and all were replete with snakes, toads, 
and other reptiles. It is needless to say, that 
the latter were most unhospitably received ; 
cut in the universal fear that reigned around, 
and though doubtless oppressed with hunger, 
not even a snake had attempted to swallow a 
frog. Many of the birds and hares we fed and 





supported on charitable allowance till the wa- 





a _ 
ters abated, and they could again go forth ana 
cater for themselves. Some, however, more 
timid than the others, rushed into the water 
, and were drowned, or else flew aw ay, and met 
| with an equally dismal fate; but not one snake, 
or centipede, or scorpion, would budge an inch; 
they seemed in a torpid state, and I should be 
almost afraid to mention, even did I recollect 
correctly, the exact number of these venomous 
creatures that the servants destroyed during 
the time that our ark-like house was surround. 
| ed by deep waters. 

Soon after this flood, I remember having my 
j attention attracted by a violent chirruping 
among the sparrows that were flitting about 
from bough to bough, on a huge india-rubber 
tree close to my bed-room windows; and on 
|soing near to ascertain the cause, I discovered 

a poor cock-sparrow dangling in the air, sus- 
pended by what appeared to me to be a piece 


| of green tape. The bird was fluttering violent- 


ly when I stretched forth my hand to undo the 
knot, and loosen the poor thing from its cap- 
tivity. Judge, then, of my astonishment at see 

ing it whipped up into the tree in the twinkling 
of an eye. Looking up in amazement, I expect- 
ed fully to see some urchin in the tree, who had 
been trapping the unhappy bird ; in lieu of this 
however, I saw what equally surprised me, a 
beautifully-coated green snake, at least a yard 
and a quarter in length, gliding noiselessly 
through the leaves, from which it could with 
difficulty be distinguished, with the unhappy 
sparrow dangling from its mouth. A stone or 
two soon made the felon drop his prize, but not 
before it had entirely deprived the wretched 
bird of sight, and sucked its brains out. These 
green snakes, which are very plentiful at Mad- 
ras, are harmless with regard to men, but a 
most deadly enemy to the feathered tribe, con- 
cealing themselves, as they do so artfully, 
among bushes, and invariably making an un- 
erring aim at the eyes of their victims. 

I have witnessed the effects of fear, caused by 
snakes, on tigers, horses, dogs, cats, and ante- 
lopes, and the most courageous of these in fac- 
ing and attacking a serpent is undoubtedly the 
eat, especially if she consider her young to be 
in danger. A friend of mine, in the civil ser- 
vice at Chittoor, had a pet tiger which he kept 
in a strong iron cage. Billy, as the tiger was 
called, would sometimes get so noisy and ob- 
streperous that nothing would appease him but 
a good bambooing, and to inflict this was both 
a difficult and a dangerous task. At last some 
one by accident threw a freshly-slain cobra at 
his cage, which, getting entangled among the 
bars, hung gloomily suspended. The tiger was 
so dreadfully alarmed at the appearance of this 
unwelcome neighbor, that he trembled from 
head to foot, and slunk into the farthest corner 
of his cage. Nor was this all; with his fore 
claws, stuck out like spikes to receive the ene- 
my, he carefully guarded his head, nor could 
he be induced to move one inch until the snake 
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was removed. A monkey of mine, at Cochin,| and both the duellists fell in that combat. 
actually went into fits, fainted away, and be- After research led to the discovery that the rat 
eame to all appearance dead, from excessive | had faced this formidable foe to save the de- 
alarm at having a dead cobra (a cruel experi-| struction of her young ones, for we found a nest 
ment, it must be admitted) fastened to its collar | of juvenile rats in the roofing, which met with 
while asleep at night. I shall never forget the | little merey at our hands, they being speedily 
pallor of fear that overspread Jacko’s face on | all drowned. 
opening his eyes and beholding the vicinity of Srtakes are very fond of eggs and chickens; 
the unweleome disturber of his rest, nor his|in procuring the latter dainty, however, they 
wild sereams of terror, and ludicrous leaps into | have a formidable enemy to encounter in the 
the air, when he found he could not disentangle | mother hen, who will fight for them as long as 
himself from the loathsome touch of the snake. | she has breath left in her body, her ruffled 
On more than one occasion I have taxed a} feathers acting asa shield against the venomous 
horse with obstinacy, whose remarkably keen | sting of the serpent. 
eye and scent has saved his own life and per- | But of all the adventures with snakes, one 
haps mine. Riding over the rice-fields and of the most appalling I ever remember to have 
plains near Cananore, no inducement, no whip| heard of occurred to a friend of mine, Captain 
or spur, could prevail upon him to advance one WwW , of the Madras Horse Artillery. Captain 
step. With ears erect and eyes almost starting W-—— was stationed at St. Thomas's Mount, 
out of his head, he would stare at what appear- | the then head-quarters of the Madras Artillery ; 
edto us vacant air. By-and-by the grass would | he was living in a small bungalow with his 
move a little, and then a huge cobra uprear its | wife and children, and Mrs. at this period 
hooded head. This was a signal for both horse | was in extremely delicate health, so much so 
and horseman to wheel round and be off at full! that the slightest excitement or fear was liable 
speed; for these said cobras can, after raising | to bring on a series of fainting-fits. On the day 
themselves nearly upright in the air, make a| on which the event occurred which I am now 
wonderful spring, and fly as straight as an ar-| relating, Captain W chanced to be on main- 
row across the road. Of cows, and goats, and | guard duty; he was captain of the day, and 
buffaloes, 1 have seen whole herds put to flight | being obliged to visit the different guards at 
by the apparition of a solitary snake; but the | stated hours, ke kept on his full-dress uniform, 
snakes are always (excepting in breeding sea- | including his sword, throughout the day, for no 
sons) as much alarmed as those they have fright- one could tell the moment the brigadier might 
ened, and will wriggle away as fast as they command his presence. Sitting down to dinner 
can in an opposite direction. with his wife, they had just finished that re- 
Such is and ever has been the enmity exist-| past, and the servants had cleared away the ta- 
ing between all other creatures and the snake; ble, when suddenly down fell a huge cobra from 
but the most formidable enemy of this reptile | the ceiling right upon the centre of the table, 
is undoubtedly the mongoose, who will go r and instantly recovering the shock, it raised up 
mile out of his way to wreak his wrath upon | its deadly hooded head, and hissing violently, 
it, and who invariably comes off victorious in | rocked itself to and fro in front of the terrified 
the combat, absolutely biting his slain enemy | lady, who had happily fainted away on the in- 
into minute particles (though never by any stant, for the slightest movement on her part 
chance eating any portion), and then flying for | would have been instant death, and the snake 
the secreted herb or grass, which he alone has | was narrowly watching this movement to fly 
been endowed with a knowledge of from his! at its victim. As quick as thought, the captain 
Maker, and which to him is an infallible reme- | had unsheathed his sword, and the next instant 
dy against the venom of the cobra. the snake’s head flew across the room. This 
I once witnessed a combat between a cobra | was indeed presence of mind; but there is every 
and a female rat, and observed it, too, in rather | reason to suppose that, quick as the action was, 
unpleasant proximity, for both combatants fell | help would have come too late had not Mrs. 
from the roofing of the room where I was stand- | W providentially been too much paralyzed 
ing to within two yards of my feet. Having | with fear to move or speak. 
first secured a retreat, I looked on at the con- Such are a few of the truthful, though appa- 
fliet through an open window, and a direful | rently marvelous, anecdotes of snakes, which 
battle it was. The rat was too agile for the | are well known to all the natives and European 
heavy movements of the snake, and for a long’ residents of Madras. Yet the former are loath 
time eseaped unscathed, while her enemy was | to destroy snakes, and the cobra is designated 
desperately wounded. At last, however, the | the milla pambo, or good snake, simply because 
cobra inflicted a sting, and, as though aware | death from its sting is more speedy, and attend- 
that precaution was now useless, the poor rat ed with less suffering, than that inflicted by 
rushed into close quarters, and firmly entan-| many other species of venomous serpents 
gling her teeth in the throat of the venomous Though the Hindoos, however, idolize their 
creature, never let go her grip again. Furious-' snakes, and will build round their haunts, feed- 
ly did the snake plunge about, but all in vain; ing them carefully with milk and eggs, they 
its enemy had fixed a death-gripe on its throat, are by no means so foolish as to admit them to 
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any closer intimacy; and if a snake presumes | 
to intrude upon their quarters, he is instantly 
expelled with noises of tomtoms. Not so, how- 
ever, the snakes in Egypt and Syria—at least, 
one peculiar species, termed the household 
snake, from their invariably taking up their 
abode with men. These, though hateful to the 
sight and loathsome to the touch of the natives, 
are reverenced and countenanced as a necessary 
evil by Moslems, Christians, and idolaters, and 
also by not a few of the old European inhabit- 
ants who have dwelt half a century in those 
countries, and imbibed most of the prejudices 
and superstitions of the natives. Every house 
has its male and female household snake; they 
inhabit some nook or corner in the wall or in 
the store-houses, and though they venture out 





of a day, and are frequently seen by the in- 
mates, no one ever thinks of noticing or inter- | 
fering with their movements, unless, indeed, it 
be to get out of their way as speedily as possi- 
ble. Marvelous stories are bandied about and 
handed down as traditional lore from father to | 
son respecting these snakes. They are said to | 
peculiarly patronize infants and young mothers, | 
being attracted by the smell of their much- | 


poorest earn ea cee 
yearnings of the serpent family. These snakes 
are reputed among the natives to be of & most 
unforgiving disposition, so that if you harm one 
the whole colony will be up in arms and seek- 
ing for vengeance. Another superstition, too, 
eredited among them is, that when a daughter 
marries out of a family and removes to the 
house of her husband, the old snake, provided 
he has been kindly used by the parties, sends 
his eldest son and his wife te go and settle in 
some wall in the same house; and it is consid- 
ered a very propitious omen to the newly-mar 
ried couple if the black snake cross their path- 
way during the first week of their marriage. 
Such, and a hundred other absurdities, are 
recounted of these household snakes, which 
here live in perfect harmony with man, who is 
elsewhere usually their greatest enemy. Most 
probably the origin of this unseemly familis arity 
traces itself back to the black days ‘of Paganism 
in the East, and is one of the many relies which 
has yet to be uprooted. The serpents are in- 
nocuous of their kind, nor, indeed, all over Syria, 
have any, so far as we know, of a deadly nature 
been discovered. These snakes, however, are 
particularly harmless, and if they sometimes 


loved, dainty milk, “though how or when a snake | | annoy and alarm you with their presence, they 
should have acquired this taste it is hard to! make ample amends for this by the service ren- 
imagine. Still they doubtless do like milk, for | dered in the quantities of mice and rats they 
I have had ocular demonstration of this fact, | destroy or intimidate; indeed, were it not for 
saucers full of milk being placed under the beds | them and the cats, living would scarce ly be 


where mothers and infants sleep, to satisfy the | 


possible in any house in any part of Syria. 





Monthly Record of Current Events 


THE UNITED STATES. 

HE wreck of the steam-ship San Francisco, at- 

tended by a loss of nearly two hundred lives, 
of officers and soldiers of the U.S. army, and in- 
volving extreme suffering from exposure and starva- 
tion of those who were so fortunate as to escape, 
has enlisted and nearly engrossed public attention 
during the month just closed. The San Francisco 
was a new ship, and was on her first voyage at the 
time of her disaster. She sailed from New York, 
under command of Captain Watkins, on the 22d of 
December, with U.S. troops, forming Companies 
A, B, D, G, H, J, K, and L of the Third Regiment 
of United States Artillery, amounting, with the 
non-commissioned staff and band of the regiment, 
to nearly 550 men. She was ordered to touch for 
coal at Rio Janeiro, Valparaiso, and Acapulco. 
Including her passengers, ship’s officers and crew, 
and the cabin and steerage waiters, she carried over 
700 persons. Nothing of interest occurred on the 
first and second days of their passage ; but, on the 
evening of the 24th, when they were off Charleston, | 
the wind began to blow strong from the north- 
west. It soon increased to a gale, and at 10 P.M. 
the steamer broached to. The fore-staysail and 
fore-spencer were set, when she recovered. In an- 
other hour she again broached to. Her fore-stay- 
sail, fore-spencer, and foresail, from the lee yard- 
arm, were next blown away. The troops were 
ordered forward. Soon after midnight the engine 
stopped, from the breaking of the piston-rod of the | 
air-pump, and the spanker blew away, thus leaving 


the ship entirely at the mercy of the winds and 
waves. She labored heavily from this time, lying 


| helpless in the trough of the sea, every wave strik- 


ing a tremendous blow under her guards, tearing up 


| the planking fore and aft on both sides. Presently 
| she began to make water, and the pumps were 


manned. Still the water continued to gain, and the 
troops were organized into bailing gangs. At seven 
o’clock in the morning of the 25th (Christmas Day), 
the foremast went over the side, splintering the 
ship to the berth deck. The terror of the passen- 
gers up to this period may be well conceived. Still 
no lives were lost, and no extreme danger was ap- 
prehended by the most experienced on board. A 


successful attempt was made to mend the piston-rod 


of the air-pump, but it could only be used to drive 
the pumps to free the ship from water, which, not- 
withstanding every exertion, was rapidly gaining 
on her. After losing her foremast, she lay like the 
corpse of a ship on the water, lifted and let fall by 
the heaving waves, and totally at the mercy of the 
tempest. About nine o’clock she shipped a heavy 
sea amidships, which stripped the starboard paddle- 
box, carried away both smoke stacks, all the upper 
saloon, staving her quarter-deck through, and wash- 
ing overboard about one hundred and fifty troops and 
officers, including Colone! Washington, Major Tay- 
lor and his wife, Captain Field, and Lieutenant 
Smith. Three men were killed by the splintered 
timbers. The terror that now seized the survivors 
was proportioned to the terrible catastrophe, and 
the imminent danger in which they were all placed. 
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The ladies, who were yet in their berths, hurried | sufferers, and in the morning the Maria Freeman 
into the cabin in their night-dresses, and clung to , had also disappeared. Despair seized the passen- 
each other in affright, with the water—which now | gers, and even the officers of the ship carried dis- 
deeply covered the floor of the cabin—dashing about may in their countenances, notwithstanding their 
them with every motion of the tempest-tossed ship. efforts to sustain the fast-flagging courage of the fe- 
The cries of the camp women, whose husbands had | males. We must pause here to speak of the admi- 
been washed overboard, were terrible to hear. The rable conduct of the ladies. Scarcely a murmur 
laboring of the steamer made it impossible for the | was heard in the cabin, where they were grouped 
occupants of the cabin to stand, and they crouched together with the children, who, poor little ones, 
upon the floor, lying or kneeling literally in the | were terrified to distraction, and never ceased to 
water. The ladies prayed, the children shrieked. | wail. There were some men on board who had 
A universal panic prevailed ; they feared that every | their own courage revived by contemplating the pa- 
moment would be their last. The ship was now |tience and self-possession of their wives. One 
opened in the seams, over the wales; a large por- | woman, belonging to the steerage, filled the vessel 
tion of her quarter-deck was stove in, and it was | with her cries, and, in supplicating tones, inquired 
only by the greatest exertions that she was kept | of every one if they had seen her husband. Heed- 
afloat. The troops were set to hold blankets and | less of others’ grief, she wearied all with her own 
sails around the shafts, to prevent the water from | tale of distress, till at last one of the officers said 
flowing in. An attempt was also made to cut away | to her, “Good Heavens! woman, you make more 
the mizzen-mast, but owing to the plunging of the | noise than all the rest on board; one would think 
ship it could not be accomplished. that you was the only lady who had a husband in 

This was the morning of Christmas Day, which | the ship.” The day that the Maria Freeman dis- 
at the commencement of the voyage, three days | appeared, the gale was strong from the northwest, 
previous, had been anticipated with pleasure. ‘The | with a heavy sea. The troops were employed in 
cold was intense, but though the sea continued to | lightening the ship, pumping, bailing, and clearing 
heave, and seethed like a caldron, the sky overhead | away the fragments of timber, spars, and other por- 
was unflecked by any cloud, was “darkly, deeply, | tions of the wreck which still cumbered the deck. 
beautifully blue,” seeming to smile as in mockery | The officers’ rooms and upper deck were cut away, 





spon the helpless wreck beaeatf. In the afternoon | and the steering-wheel was shifted aft on the quar- 
of that day, while the passengers were engaged in | ter-deck. An attempt was made to start the engine, 
prayer with the Rev. Mr. Cooper, an Episcopalian | but it was unsuccessful. A sailor named Alexan- 
minister who was on board, a ship hove in sight, | der was swept overboard. 

which proved to be the brig Napoleon, of Portland. The next morning the hearts of the sufferers were 
She was also in distress, being short of provisions. | again filled with hope, as the welcome cry of “A 
Captain Watkins, of the San Francisco spoke her, | sail! a sail !” once more rang through the ship. It 


and asked her captain if he would not take off | was the bark Kilby, Captain Low, from New Or- 
some of his passengers. Captain Strout, of the | leans, bound to Boston. She reported herself short 
Napoleon replied that he was out of provisions ; to | of provisions and water, but promised to remain 
which Captain Watkins returned that the steamer | alongside of the San Froncisco. As the steamer’s 
had plenty of provisions, and would supply him. boats were lost, the crew could not put off for the 
The captain of the Napoleon then promised to take | bark, and the sufferers were obliged to content 
off as many passengers as he could, as soon as the | themselves with the promise of the captain that he 
storm abated, adding that the attempt could not | would stay by them during the night. Judging 
probably be made before morning. A portion of | from their previous disappointments, they feared 
the troops were clinging to the mizzen riggings of — the Kilby too would abandon them. But when 
the steamer, and upon hearing Captain Strout’s | their eager eyes swept the waves in the morning, 
promise they gave him three hearty cheers. Ac- | the vessel was still im sight, and bearing down to- 
cording to the statement of three of the crew of | ward them. It was a season of great excitement. 
the Napoleon, made subsequently, the brig played | The sufferers exchanged congratulations. The 
about until eight o’clock the same evening, when | tones of their voices were almost hysterical, so in- 
the weather moderated sufficient to enable the cap- | tense had been the agitation of their mingled hopes 
tain to fulfill his pledge ; but instead of doing so, | and fears. But now they believed that rescue was 
the Napoleon disappeared during the night, and the | indeed at hand, and many dropped upon their knees 
hope of rescue, cherished by the unfortunates on | and returned thanks to God, while all hearts, it 
board the steamer, was doo ned at daybreak to a | must be believed, were filled with devout feelings 
crue] disappointment. of gratitude. A boat from the Kilby coming along- 

That day, the fifth of the voyage, and the third | side, Captain Watkins left the steamer and board- 
since the commencement of the storm, was truly a | ed the Kilby, for the purpose of arranging with her 
wretched one on board the steamer. The disap- | captain for the rescue of as many passengers as he 
pearance of the Napoleon weighed heavily upon all | could carry. At 3 o’clock P.M., the hawser of 
hearts. Captain Watkins sent word to the passen- | the steamer was run to the bow of the Kilby, and 
gers that the hull of the vessel was still sound, and | soon afterward the disembarkation commenced. 
that she would not go to pieces. Disabled, and free | The ladies were lowered down the steamer'’s sides 
from all guidance and management, she had for two | by ropes let under their armpits and fastened around 
days been drifting rapidly to the northward, and | their waists. ‘There was at first a great rash made 
was now nearly opposite Boston, in longitude 6] | to the boats, but the officers stationed themselves 
degrees. About nooz of this day, another brig ap- | with weapons to keep back the crowd, and expos- 
peared in sight, which proved to be the Maria Free- | tulated with the soldiers, telling them that any un- 
man, of Liverpool, Nova Scotia. On being hailed, | due haste would assuredly swamp the boats and 
her captain promised to lay by and render assist- | insure their destruction. The life-boat was stove 
ance, but the sea still running too high to admit of | on the second trip, but no one was lost. The other 
disembarkation, the attempt was postponed till the | boats continued to ply backward and forward be- 
morning. That night was passed anxiously by the | tween the steamer and the bark, until night came 
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on and compelled the rescuers to cease their labor, | lights from the strange vessel. At daybreak she 
the last boat being swamped alongside the vessel. | was plainly visible, bearing English colors. She 
In one of the boats Lieutenant Loeser had deposit- | tried to speak the steamer, but the violence of the 
ed a barrel and a half of sea-biscuit and three hams, | wind rendered it impracticable. A kind of tele- 
together with some casks of water and some boxes | graphic communication was then resorted to, by 
of sardines. Inthe subsequent famine on board the | writing large letters with chalk on some pine boards, 
Kilby, even this little stock was of much assist- The English captain promised to lie by them, but 
ance. During the night, the hawser was broken by | the weather, for the next two days, was too rough 
the force of the waves, and the next morning the | to allow a boat to be lowered. Moreover, the En- 
Kilby was not in sight. As she had been very short | glish ship had but one reliable boat—the long-boat— 
of water and provisions before she had taken any | and the steamer had lost all hers. Out of nixe boats 
of the San Francisco’s passengers on board, there | which she brought from New York, not one remain- 





was sufficient cause for apprehension lest one form 
of suffering had only been exchanged for another. 
The condition of those remaining on board the 
San Francisco, was now rendered doubly terrible 
by the outbreak of a disease resembling Asiatic 
cholera. During the confusion that had prevailed, 
the provision-room had been left open, and some 
of the troops and waiters had repaired thither to 
feast themselves at will. Pots of preserves, sar- 
dines, pickles, potted meats, and similar luxuries 
of a sea voyage, were eagerly seized and devoured 
by these gourmands. They paid the penalty, for in 
a few hours most of them were dead men. Perhaps 
this indulgence of the appetite was less the predis- 
posing cause of the disease, than the spark which 
started the outbreak. Be this as it may, the dis- 
ease became contagious, and was communicated to 
others who had not so dissipated. For some time, 
this new terror was hidden from the ladies, but the 
rapidity with which the deaths followed each other, 
prevented any farther concealment. Their pangs 
were considered heightened by this new danger, 
since death seemed now to threaten them in another 
direction. The ill-conduct of others of the steer- 
age passengers and waiters also aided to increase 
theirtroubles. The trunks of the ladies were broken 
open and pillaged. The raw recruits, either from in- 
subordination or fear, became unmanageable. They 
rushed into the ladies’ cabin, and threw themselves 


| 
down wherever there was a vacant space, adding 


much to the terror and confusion that already pre- 
vailed there. The deaths from cholera were now 
averaging ten a day, while the cries of the sufferers 
filled the vessel. “It was a scene,” remarks a sur- 
vivor, “over which I wish to draw a vail, and the 
like of which I trust a merciful God will spare me 
ever witnessing again.” 

Once more the San Francisco lay upon the waters 
like a log, and for two days the eyes of those on 
board were not gladdened by a single sail. It was 
a time of intense prostration and despair. The suf- 
ferers forbore to cheer each other. To look for 
deliverance was almost to hope against hope. The 
steamer rolled and tumbled about at a fearful rate. 
She had been considerably lightened by throwing 


out her coal, but the sea broke heavily upon her 


decks, flooding her cabins at almost every wave. 


—No sail still. With abundance of provisions on | 
board, it was almost impossible to get them cook- | 
ed. They were thrown from the galley by the 


pitching of the ship. No hot water could be pro- 
cured for the making of tea or coffee, and cold water 


and hard biscuit was all the fare that was accessi- | 


ble. Once the Purser was invited by some of the 


crew to partake of a sumptuous repast. It con- | 


sisted of roasted potatoes and a slice of bacon. 

On the morning of the 3lst December, a light was 
discovered on the bow of the steamer, and the cheer- 
ing tidings were communicated to those in the cab- 
in that a ship was athand. Signal guns were im- 
mediately fired, which were answered with blue 


}ed. Jt was not till the evening of January 2d, that 
| the sea moderated sufficiently to allow of any com 
munication between the vessels. Then the strange 
ship lowered her yawl boat, and Mr. Grattan, the 
second mate of the San Francisco, went on board 
ofher. She proved to be the Three Bells, Captain 
Creighton, of Glasgow, bound to New York, and 
was leaking fast, after experiencing very rough 
weather. She promised to stay by the steamer til] 
she sank; * But I am almost sinking,” added the 
captain, ‘‘and what can I do?” On the next day, 
another ship hove in sight, under American colors. 
She had five good boats. When she came within 
speaking distance of the steamer, she announced 
herself as the Antarctic, three days out from New 
York, bound for Liverpool. She undertook to as. 
sist in the deliveraftce of the shipwrecked sufferers 
By the aid of her boats, a file of soldiers, with their 
sergeant, were placed on board the Three Bells, to 
work the pumps. The leak was not serious, and 
soon after daylight, on the morning of the 4th instant, 
the work of disembarking commenced in earnest. 
Captain Watkins first ordered the transportation of 
the sick, about thirty in number. They were we!) 
| wrapped in blankets, and carefully lowered into the 
| boats. This noble work of humanity proceeded dur- 
ing the day, and, by nightfall, the Three Beils had 
received as many as she could carry. Some pro- 
| Visions and water were sent on board by the last 
boat. Through the night she kept near the steamer, 
| and not till the bright, cold daylight streamed across 
the waves, did she take her departure. Freighted 
with those rescued souls, she continued on her voy- 
| age, after laying by nearly six days in the holy work 
which has given her a fame which will go down inte 
history. Her dimensions being too small for the 
accommodation of all who were left on the San Fran- 
cisco, one hundred and forty soldiers, with some of- 
ficers, ‘2°luding Lieutenants Chandler and Winder, 
embarked on board the Antarctic, bound for Liver- 
| pool. On board the same vessel went also the com- 
mander of the San Francisco, Captain Watkins. 
| His farewell bore e idence of the estimation in 
| which he was held. ‘ Every man, woman, and 
| child,” says a rescued passenger, ‘had left the 
ship. Our captain was the last on board. He 
| saw every officer, every sailor, every fireman, and 
every negro waiter, of whom there were forty or fif- 
ty, safely in the boats, then lowered himself down, 
and the boats pulled away. He was rowed along- 
side the Three Bells, where he was greeted with 
nine hearty cheers, and then pulled away for the 
Antarctic. The San Francisco had, by his orders, 
been scuttled, and we could see her settling grad- 
ually deeper into the water.” 

The Three Bells left the San Francisco about 600 
miles from New York, in lat. 39 deg. lon. 59 deg. 60 
min. The progress of the vessel was slow for some 
| days. At length on Friday, 13th Jan., she came up 

the bay, and as soon as her arrival was made known, 
| the greatest commotion prevailed throughout the 
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city; for reports had reached Ne w York meaty a} 
fortnight before of the perilous condition of the San 
Francisco. As early as January 5th, a telegraphic 


dispatch was received from Halifax, announcing | 
the arrival there of the Maria Freeman, who brought | 


tidings of the wreck, and stated that she could not 
render assistance, as the steamer drifted out of sight 
during the gale. The public mind throughout the 
country was plunged into a state of intense excite- 
ment, and vessels were at once dispatched to the 
aid of the disabled steamer from several ports of the 
United States. The brig Napoleon next reached 
Boston, and reported falling in with the disabled 
steamer. The arrival, therefore, of the Three Bells 
at New York, with a portion of her passengers on 
board, though it plunged our citizens into the deep- 
est gloom, served to relieve the anxiety, which was 
more and more keenly felt as the time wore onward. 
When the Kilby parted from the steamer, on the 
night of December 29, the passengers rescued by 
her, together with her own officers and crew, were 
perhaps, in a worse strait than the sufferers who 
were left on board the San Francisco. She was 
very short of provisions and water before she spoke 
the steamer, and now with an increase of more than 
a hundred persons, the prospect was wretched in- 
deed. Two days were passed in searching for the 
San Francisco; and when all hope of meeting with 
her was abandoned, a rigid system of economy was 
adopted, and an officer was appointed to distribute 
the rations. At first, a ship biscuit and a small slice 
of bacon were allotted to each person, but on the | 
second day, the biscuit was denied to the male pas- 
gers and the officers. On board the vessel, was 

a small quantity of corn, which was dealt out by 
the handful. This, partially roasted, formed the 
chief sustenance of those on board for fourteen days. 
Water, also, being very scarce, only a wine glass 
full was given to each passenger as a daily allow- 
ance. Fortunately, several rain storms occurred, 
and once a fall of snow covered the deck. Gar- 
ments were spread to catch the precious drops, and 
the poor famishing creatures devoured the snow as 
fast as it descended, But for this benefaction of 
the elements, many would have inevitably perished 
of thirst. Several times they approached the land, 





hut were driven back by adverse winds, into the | 


Gulf Stream. On one occasion, they were in sight 
of Nantucket shoals, and had to stand out to sea, 
to avoid running on shore. Their sufferings, at 
length, became so great, that the crew threatened to 
mutiny. Early in the morning of January 13, a cry 
was raised, that a ship was lying close by. The 
captain hailed her, and received an answer. It was 
not yet daylight, and the passengers tumbled on deck 
in every style of garment, eager to hear what chance 
of deliverance was afforded them. A boat was sent 
from the ship, which proved to be the sucy Thomp- 
son, Captain Pendleton, of New York, and Lieu- 
tenant Fremont, the quarter-master of the regi- 
ment, went on board, to effect a contract on behalf 


of the government. Another disembarkation of the | 


passengers soon took place, and with the exception 
of four passengers and twelve of the United States 
troops, who volunteered to remain on board the 
Kilby to assist the captain in working the vessel, 
the whole were transferred to the Lucy Thompson, 
where abundance of food and generous treatment 
awaited them. The bark Kilby sailed on her way 
to Boston, where she arrived in due time, and on 
the afternoon of the 14th, the Lucy Thompson 
reached New York, where the proprietors of the 
Astor House, in the most liberal manner, immedi- 
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mtély extended | to the rescued sufferers, the hospi- 
talities of that establishment. In a day or two af- 
terward, when they had, in some degree, recovered 
from the-effects of their privation and exhaustion, 
the officers with their wives and children, and the 
troops who were rescued by the Lucy Thompson, 








| attended divine service, at Grace Church, to offer 


| thanksgiving to God for his mercy shown in their 
| preservation. An impressive address was deliver 
ed by the pastor of the church, Rev. Dr. Vinton, 
}and the Sacrament of the Holy Communion was 
administered to all who desired to partake of it. 

In Congress, the proceedings of the month have 
been of considerable interest. In the Senate, on 
the 4th of January, Mr. Douglas, from the Commit- 
tee on Territories, reported a bill for the territorial 
government of Nebraska. One of its sections pro- 
vides that whenever the said Territory shall be 
admitted into the Union as a State or States, it 
shall be with or without slavery, as its Constitution 
at the time of admission may prescribe ; and another 
extends over the Territory the provisions of the ex- 
isting laws for the surrender of fugitive slaves. 
The bill has not yet been discussed in either branch 
of Congress. , On the same day, the resolution pre- 
viously offered in regard to the Pacific Railroad was 
referred to a Select Comtnittee. On the 11th, Mr. 
Cass addressed the Senate on the subject of the 
treaty concluded between Great Britain and the 
| United States , during the administration of Presi- 
| de nt Taylor, concerning British settlements in 

Central America. He stated that when he voted 
|in favor of confirming that treaty, he supposed it 
excluded tne British from all parts of Central Amer- 

ica, being at the time ignorant of the fact that a 
| declaration had been made by the British Govern- 
| ment, and explicitly assented to by our own, to the 
| effect that the treaty was not to apply to the Brit- 
ish settlement at Honduras, and its dependencies. 
This declaration, thus exchanged, of course had the 
effect to limit the operation of the treaty—to give to 
| it a force and meaning not conveyed by its lan- 
| guage—and ought, therefore, to have been submit- 
|ted to the Senate. Earl Clarendon, the British 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, has officially 
| declared that the treaty does not in the least affect 
the British settlement in Honduras, or the protect- 
orate of the Mosquito Indians. Mr. Cass thought 
it extremely unfortunate that such a concession 
should have been made by our government, as he 
deemed it very desirable that the British should be 
entirely excluded from Central America. On the 
12th, Mr. Clayton replied to Mr. Cass, maintaining 
that the declaration referred to did not change the 
| effect of the treaty in the least degree, and that the 
| British were effectually excluded from Central 
| America by the terms of that convention. He ex- 
pressed great surprise at the declaration of Lord 
| Clarendon on the subject. He vindicated his share 
| in the negotiation of the treaty at length, insisting 
that its provisions were distinctly understood by 
the Senate when it was ratified. He believed that 
Great Britain had systematically violated all her 
treaties concerning Central America, and the Earl 
of Clarendon’s declaration showed that she would 
continue to do so. The Earl had said that the 
Mosquito Indians were still under British protec- 
tion; and that if either Honduras or Nicaragua 
should interfere with them, it would be at their 
peril. Mr. Clayton said that in such an event we 
should introduce a bill, placing the military and 
naval force of the country at the command of the 
President, to resist the aggression of the British 
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government.——-On the same day a resolution was 
offered by Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, directing the 
Naval Committee to inquire into the propriety of 
making suitable acknowledgment to the officers of 
the vessels by which the survivors of the wreck of 
the San Francisco steamer were rescued, under 
circumstances which are given above. After con- 
siderable debate, the resolution was adopted. 
Mr. Dixon, of Kentucky, gave notice of his inten- 
tion to offer an amendment to the bill organizing 
a territorial government in Nebraska, providing di- 
rectly for the repeal of that portion of the Missouri 
Compromise Bill which prohibits the existence of 
slavery in territories of the United States lying 
North of 36 deg. 30 min. On the 18th, President 
Pierce issued a proclamation, warning all citizens 
against engaging in any unlawful expedition against 
the territories of nations with which we are at peace, 
and referring especially to the invasion of Lower 
California. In the Senate, on the 19th, Mr. Gwin 
urged, in regard to this matter, that there was no 
opposition made at San Francisco to the departure 
of the invaders, and that there was not a single ves- 
sel of war on that coast to enforce obedience to the 
law. He thought the government should provide 
for the prevention of such offenses, rather than issue 
proclamations after they had been committed. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 4th of 
January, Mr. Washburn, of Maine, in a general 
discussion of the President’s Message, made a 
speech, warmly advocating the annexation of the 
Sandwich Islands. On the Ith, the resolution 
of thanks to Captain Ingraham, noticed in our last 
Record, which had been discussed for several days, 
was adopted by a vote of 174to 9, It tenders him 
the thanks of Congress, ‘‘ for his judicious and gal- 
lant conduct on the 22d of July last, in extending 
the protection of the American government to 
Martin Koszta, by rescuing him from forcible and 
illegal seizure and imprisonment on board the Aus- 
trian brig-of-war, Hussar.” It was sent to the 
Senate for concurrence ; but action upon it was 
postponed, as amendments were proposed. On 
the 16th, resolutions were discussed and adopted, 
appointing a joint committee to inquire into the 
proper form of acknowledgments to the captains of 
the vessels which rescued the crew and passengers 
of the San Francisco. 

The Legislature of New York met on the 3d of 
January. The Message of Governor Seymour states 
that the Common School Fund of the State has in- 
creased $28,727 during the year, and now amounts to 
$2,383,251 : the appropriations for Common School 
purposes during the year have been $1,101,240; the 
number of children in attendance 866,935. The 
Governor advises the establishment of State schol- 
arships in Colleges as a means of aiding those in- 
stitutions, of educating teachers of Academies, and 
of encouraging proficiency in Common Schools. 
The emigration returns show that the number of 
emigrants arrived during the year was 300,982, of 
whom 118,611 were from Germany, and 118,131 
were from Ireland. The number of convicts in the 
New York State prisons was 1860: the Governor 
recommends a revision of the State prison system, 
and the allowance to the family of the convict of a 
portion of the proceeds of his labor. The enrolled 
militia of the State numbers about three hundred 
thousand. There are 324 banks in the State, and 
the whole amount of their capital is $76,692,075. 
In the Legislature, a bill providing for submitting 
the amendments to the Constitution proposed at the 
last session, ut a speciul election to be held on the 3d 





a ED 
of February, has been passed. The Legislature 
of Kentucky met on the 2ist of December. Goy 
ernor Powell sent in his Message on the next day. 
There was a surplus of $187,632 in the State 
Treasury. The total amount of the State debt js 
$6,147,283: the resources of the Sinking Fund are 
ample to discharge it. The annual resources of the 
School Fund are $152,132: the number of children 
in the State between the ages of six and eighteen js 
219,239. The Governor recommends increased at. 
tention to education, and the encouragement of ay. 
riculture and the mechanic arts. Honorable John 
J. Crittenden has been elected United States Sep- 
ator in place of Mr. Dixon, whose term of office wil] 
expire on the 4th of March, 1855. The Message 
of Governor Medill to the Legislature of Ohio states 
the receipts into the Treasury during the year, in- 
cluding a balance of $593,041 on hand at its bevin. 
ning, at $3,459,181; the expenditures, $2,696,118 
The total debt of the State is $17,206,452. The 
Governor proposes to lay an additonal tax to pro- 
vide for the more rapid payment of this debt. The 
entire property of the State is valued at over eight 
hundred millions of dollars—nearly double the esti- 
mate of 1847. The Message of Governor Pease, 
of Texas, recommends that two millions of the 
United States bonds now in the Treasury be set 
apart as a permanent school fund, to which he pro- 
poses to add one fifth of the State tax. He advises 
also an appropriation of $250,000 for a State Uni- 
versity, and an equal sum for an Insane Asylum, 
and another for a Deaf and Dumb Asylum. He is 
strongly in favor of appropriating public lands in 
aid of rail-roads. A bill has passed both branches 
of the Legislature authorizing and aiding the con- 
struction of the Pacific Rail-road. Leaving the 
eastern portion of the route open, the bill confines 
the line to crossing the Trinity, Brasos, and the 
Colorado Rivers at the thirty-second degree, or the 
nearest practicable point to it. The portion be- 
tween the Colorado and the Rio Grande has no 
line designated. The bill appropriates twenty sec- 
tions of land to every mile. The company agreeing 
to build the road will be required to guarantee the 
performance of the contract by depositing in the 
State Treasury three hundred thousand dollars. — 
The Message oftGovernor Bigler to the Legislature 
of Pennsylvanie states the aggregate funded debt 
of the State at $40,272,235. The receipts at the 
Treasury, exclusive of loans, and including a bal- 
ance of $671,027 in the Treasury at the commence- 
ment of theyear, were $6,952,474; the payments 
for the same period were $4,134,048. The aggre- 
gate amount of business on the public works was 
twenty per cent. larger than during any previous 
year, though the gross receipts were only $1,932,495, 
in consequence of the reduction of tolls. The Gov- 
ernor is not in favor of selling the public works, but 
opposes the commencement of any new improve- 
ments. 

From California we have intelligence to the 15th 
of December. A State Agricultural Society has 
been formed. A good deal of excitement was cre- 
ated at San Francisco by the intelligence of the re- 
verses that had befallen Captain Walker’s Com- 
pany, and a steamer was immediately loaded with 
arms and ammunition, and over two hundred men, 
and immediately dispatched to his relief. The au- 
thorities made no attempt to prevent her departure. 

From Oregon we have news of the arrival of Gov- 
ernor Stevens and his party on the 16th of Novem- 
ber. The party had been very successful in their 
expedition, and report finding very favorable passes 
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in the Rocky and Cascade Mountains. The Gov-{ December he issued a proclamation declaring the 
ernor also reports an abundance of wood and water | freedom and independence of Lower California, 


on the route. Conferences had been held with the | 
Blackfeet and several other tribes of Indians. | 
Mines of coal and iron are reported to have been 
discovered in Oregon Territory, near Salem. Gov- 
ernor Stevens had issued his proclamation for the 
election of delegates to the Legislature. 

From New Mexico we have news to the last of 
November. The arrival of a large number of cat- 
tle and sheep from the States is regarded as a prom- 
jsing indication that the people of the new territory 
are ‘turning their attention to practical matters. 
The country is well adapted to grazing purposes. 
Hon. Hugh N. Smith had been severely wounded 
by a man named Scallion, who, in a fit of intoxi- 
cation, fired a revolver at several persons who were 
playing cards: he was immediately tried by an ex- 
tempore jury and hung. The small-pox was raging 
severely among the Indians in the Moqui villages 
and at Zurin. 

CUBA. 

Several official decrees have recently been issued 
by the Captain-General of Cuba, affecting in im- 
portant respects the internal affairs of the island. 
The first, dated December 20, declares that all 
the emancipadoes belonging to the various prizes 
made prior to 1835, shall be free, and makes pro- 
vision for their entering into contracts with their 
masters for their service hereafter. Hitherto all 
free negroes have been required to leave the coun- 
try; they are now permitted to remain under the 
regulations established for them. ‘The second was 
issued on the 25th of December, declaring that 
more stringent measures would hereafter be taken 





for the prevention of the slave trade, but saying | 


that, as there was an increased necessity for a 
greater number of laborers, the Government would 
substitute for the importation of slaves the intro- 
duction of free Indians, Asiatics, or Spaniards, un- 
der a system of apprenticeship for a specified term 
of years. 

MEXICO. 

The movement toward the re-establishment of the 
Empire, noticed in our last, has been consummated. 
On the 10th of December, General Santa Anna is- 
sued a decree, declaring that the power of the Pres- 
ident should be prolonged at his own pleasure, that 
he should have the right to designate his successor, 
and that his official title should be ‘* Most Serene 
Highness.” On the 17th he issued a manifesto re- 
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abolishing all duties upon exports and imports, and 
adopting the civil code of Louisiana as the code of 
the Republic. On the 4th the company of invaders, 
while on an excursion, was attacked by a large body 
of Mexicans, twelve or fourteen of their number 
killed, and the remainder, at the latest accounts, 
closely besieged in a house they had fortified. A 
vessel with re-enforcements, which on hearing of 
this reverse, had been dispatched from San Fran- 
cisco, might possibly arrive in time to deliver them 
from their perilous position. 
GREAT BRITAIN, 

The only event of special interest ‘a the politics 
of the month was the temporary withdrawal of Lord 
Palmerston from the Cabinet, and his subsequent re- 
turn. Special pains were taken by the organs of 
the Ministry to have it understood that the cause 
of his retirement was not in any way connected 
with the foreign pelicy of the government, but was 
simply a difference of opinion as to the details ot 
the Parliamentary Reform Bill to be introduced at 
the coming session. It was represented that Lord 
Palmerston was invincibly opposed to any measures 
of reform liberal enough to meet the expectations 
of the country. These assurances, however, did 
not carry general conviction with them. Through- 
out England and in France, it was believed that 
Lord Palmerston had withdrawn from the Ministry, 
because its action in protecting Turkey against 
Russian oppression was not as vigorous as he 
thought the honor and interests of the country re- 
quired. When it was announced, therefore, after 
an interval of about ten days, that the differences 
had been reconciled, and that Lord Palmerston had 
declared his purpose to remain in the Cabinet, the 
belief was very general, that this decision was in 
consequence of a determination on the part of the 
government to act with greater energy and vigor in 
regard to the Eastern war. The tone of the En- 
glish press has therefore been much more decided, 
and it is very generally assumed that England can 
no longer honorably hold herself aloof from actively 
interfering for the protection of her Turkish allies. 

THE CONTINENT. 

In Spain a good deal of excitement has been oe- 
casioned by a private quarrel between the Ameri- 
can Minister and the French Embassador, and also 
between a son of Mr. Soule and the Duke of Alba. 
It seems that on the evening of the 15th of Novem- 


hearsing the circumstances which had induced him | ber the French Embassador, the Marquis de Tur- 


to return from his exile to resume the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs, and saying that he had determined to re- 
tire from public life at the period fixed for the termin- 
ation of his office, when the voice of the nation de- 
manded the enlargement of his powers and the pro- 
longation of his officialterm. Acting under the ad- 
vice of the Council of State, he had determined to 
make this fresh sacrifice for the good of his country : 
he accepted the powers conferred, simply because 


he believed them necessary to the good order and | 





prosperity of the nation. Captain Walker, whose 
conquest of the Mexican department of Lower Cal- 
ifornia was noticed in our last, on the 30th of No- 
vember, published an address to the people of the 
United States, in which he defended the step he had 
taken, by alleging that Mexico had failed to afford 
proper protection to the people of the territory—--that 


she had done nothing to develop its wealth or pro- 


mote its prosperity ; and that, having thus abandon- 
ed it herself, she could not justly complain if others 





got, gave a grand ball on the occasion of the bap- 
tism of an infant of the Duke of Alba, at which all 
the members of the diplomatic corps in the capital 
were present. Mr. Neville Soulé, son of the 
American Embassador, during the evening over- 
hoard sume conversation, in which the Duke of Alba 
indulged in pleasantries upon the style of dress 
adopted by Madame Soulé, and the next day sent 
to him demanding an apology. The Duke prompt- 
ly disclaimed any intention of giving offense, and 
made an explanation which was regarded by Mr. 
Soulé and his friends as satisfactory. The Duke 
subsequently qualified this explanation, in such a 
way, as to provoke further remarks from Mr. Soulé, 
which led in turn to a peremptory challenge from 
the Duke on the 13th of December. This was ac- 
cepted, and the parties met on the 14th. After a 
fight of half an hour with small swords, without in- 


| jury to either party, their seconds declared that the 


should take it and make it valuable. On the 3d of | were reconciled. 


laws of honor could exact no more, and the parties 
Meantime Mr. Soulé, senior, 
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addressed a note to the Marquis de Turgot, stating | 


that as the original offense was given at his house, 
and as he had thus far done nothing to relieve him- 
self from the responsibility of having permitted it 
to pass unchecked, he demanded satisfaction at his 
hands. A meeting took place between the two par- 
ties on the 17th of December, the weapons used 
being pistols, and the distance forty paces. At the 
second exchange of shots the Marquis de Turgot 
was severely wounded in the thigh. A collision 
has occurred between the Spanish government and 
the legislature which threatened to have important 
results. It grew out of a difference as to the right 
of the Senate to proceed with a discussion on rail- 
ways, in opposition to the wish of the Ministry. 
After a stormy debate of three days the Ministry 
was beaten by a vote of 105 to 69, whereupon the 


Government dissolved the Cortes, without naming | 


any day for their next sitting ——In Portugal the 
Cortes met on the 19th, to record the King Regent’s 
reiteration of his oath of office. His speech, after 
alluding to the Queen’s death, declared his determ- 
ination to protect the rights of the young King, 
Pedro V., to do every thing in his power to qualify 
him for the throne, and to deliver the kingdom into 
his hands in the enjoyment of perfect peace, of its 
precious liberties, and in the advancement of those 
industrial and administrative improvements so nec- 
essary for the prosperity and contentment of all 
Portuguese citizens. A new session of the Legis- 
lature was fixed for the 2d of January. In France 
no event of political importance had occurred dur- 
ing the month. Arrests for political offenses con- 
tinue to be frequent. Great suffering is experienced 
in consequence of the lack of work and the dear- 
ness of provisions. In the provinces frequent in- 
cendiary fires attest the public discontent, and, in 
the towns, manufactories and workshops are rapid- 
ly closing, throwing workmen out of employment 
and feeding the public dissatisfaction. The fusion 
of the Legitimists and Orleanists against the exist- 
ing dynasty, is held to some extent responsible for 
this state of things.——From Jtaly we have news 
of fresh outrages upon foreigners. At Naples, Mr. 
Baggio, a British subject, who had long carried on 
business in that city, was refused permission to 
return after having visited London, on the plea that 
while there he had held intercourse with refugees. 
The Neapolitan authorities at Messina have also 
refused permission to Mr. Carbone, an American, 
to land on a similar plea. A third case occurred at 
Arezzio, when Mr. Desain, having a British pass- 
port, was seized and committed to prison on the 
21st of September. He was kept in confinement 
until the 17th of November, when he succeeded in 
securing the interference of the British Consul, and 
in placing himself under his protection. It is stated 
that negotiations are going on for the simultaneous 
evacuation of the Roman States by the French and 
Austrian armies. The King of Naples is organ- 
izing a body of 20,000 men for the protection of the 
Pope after the withdrawal of the foreign troops. 
It appears, that by the terms of a secret treaty, the 
double occupation of Rome by the French and 
Austrian armies was only to last for five years. 
TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 

We have details of the naval engagement at Si- 
nope, mentioned in our last. The vessels destroyed 
did not constitute the main body of the Turkish 
fleet, but were only a convoy with transports en- 
gaged in conveying ammunition and other neces- 
saries of war to the coast of Circassia. The Rus- 
sian admiral justifies his attack by mentioning this 





| fact. The affair took place on the 30th of Novem. 
|ber. The Russian force consisted of eight ships 
of the line, six frigates, and four steamers ; the 
| Turkish vessels destroyed were three frigates, one 
| steam frigate, two schooners, and three transport 
ships. On seeing the Russians, the Turkish vessels, 
| which were on their way to Batoum, put into ty 
| port of Sinope, whither they were followed by the 
Russian ships and destroyed. Some three thou. 
sand of the troops on board perished, and an im. 
mense amount of property was destroyed. The 
Russians threw shells into the town of Sinope, a 
large part of which was burned. Prince Menschi- 
koff immediately left Constantinople, to convey 
news of this victory to the Emperor, who wrote a 
letter of congratulation and thanks to the Admiral 
in command. The intelligence of this affair created 
great excitement not only in Constantinople but in 
| Paris and London. The French Emperor was 
especially indignant and indicated his purpose to 
act with energy and decision in resisting the aggres- 
sions of Russia. The instructions, sent to theirem 
bassadors in Turkey by the French and English 
governments, subsequent to this engagement, have 
not been published : but it is believed that the allied 
fleets were ordered to enter the Black Sea, for the 
purpose of affording protection to Turkey. No 
further movements have taken place on the Danul 

The Turkish troops are still garrisoned at Kalafat. 
The Czar has appointed General Budberg commis- 
sioner extraordinary in Moldo- Wallachia, which is 
declared to be under his high protection. Riots 
have occurred between the Russian troops and the 
Wallachian militia, who are unwilling to serve 
under Russian officers. Internal difficulties stil 
pervade Servia. In Asia the war seems to be 
| carried on with vigor, but the reports from that 
| quarter are too vague and unreliable to be of much 
importance. The Shah of Persia has declared 
himself openly for the Czar, and had raised an army 
of 30,000 men to join in the war against Turkey 

It is reported that in consequence of this step, the 
| British Minister at Teheran has suspended his 
diplomatic relations with that country. 

At the latest dates the Four Powers were still 
actively engaged in negotiating for peace. A new 
diplomatic note had been agreed upon, and forward- 
ed to Constantinople, proposing that the Sultan 
should send a Plenipotentiary to some neutral 
point, to confer with a Russian embassador—the 
integrity of the Ottoman territory to be guaranteed, 
and other points in dispute to be adjusted in con- 
formity with previous arrangements. It is stated 
«that the Turkish Divan, on the 18th of December, 
consented to reopen negotiations, but reiterated its 
previous declaration, that the evacuation of the 
Principalities should be a condition precedent to 
any discussion of the terms of peace. It is further 
stated that Turkey subsequently insisted that the 
place of meeting should not be within the Austrian 
dominions. The Sultan has also claimed that, by 
the war, all his previously existing treaties with 
Russia have been abrogated. No progress seems, 
therefore, to have been made toward the restoration 
of peace ; and it is altogether probable that the ap- 
proach of spring will witness a vigorous renewal 
of hostilities between Russia and Turkey, and a 
possible extension of the war to Austria and other 
| European States. The Russian Emperor is mak- 
ing extensive preparations for war, having ordered 
a rigorous conscription in Poland, and the con- 
struction of large numbers of wagons for conveying 
munitions of war to be ready in March. 























HE REMEDY FOR POLITICAL COR- 
RUPTION would be the topic for editorial 


Chitar’s Cable, 


discussion most naturally suggested by the remarks | 


in a previous Number, as well as best adapted, in 
itself, to the commencement of our political year. 
But who shall venture to propose such remedy with 
any fair prospect of success, either in the discovery 
or the application? And is there any such remedy 
short of that severe crisis which nature sometimes 
demands in the disease of the political, as well as 
of the individual organism?-a crisis resulting 


political localities. We are an old gens—an old 
people. There are certain things in our new posi- 
tion that may have infused some new elements of 
strength, but in all essential characteristics we are 


| as old as the nations we pretend to despise for their 


either in utter dissolution, or in that apparent break- | 


ing up of the system which may become necessary 
wo any true political regeneration. It may be, that 
young as we are historically, it is our fate to pass 
through such an ordeal. We would not uselessly 
indulge in the language of despondency. The reader 
| see, in the course of our remarks, that we can 





decrepitude, and whom we foolishly pronounce to 
be incapable of political regeneration; as though 
our position on this western side of the Atlantic, 
and the existence of certain forms, which show they 
are but forms whenever they come in the way of 
party demands, should make an American Congress 
so much more pure, more intelligent, more high- 
minded than a British Parliament, or a Prussian 
Council of State. For such, in fact, is the true 
issue. If we have little or no superiority here, then 
is our disgrace the deeper in an inverse proportion 
to the claims we make to a more perfect emancipa- 
tion from every thing that might impede the freedom 


e as hopeful as the most boasting politician, and, of thought, and a consequent advance in all that ex- 


as we conceive, on far better grounds. There may 
be some way of escape, some unknown means of 
political purification reserved in store for us by a 





alts the true dignity of human nature. If we are 
making no progress here, we are really making no 
progress atall. The things of which we most loud- 


kind Providence, who will not forget his covenant | ly boast are only carrying us onward to a more rapid 


with the fathers, and for which we should never 
cease to hope. A fair understanding of the case, 
however, requires that there should be presented 
first the darker side of the picture, and in so doing, 
we would only say, that in the present signs of the 
times there is no rational prospect of any change for 
the better through the influence of any ordinary 
political or social movement. 

Can the stream rise above its fountain? Can 
corruption be expected to cure itself? ‘‘ Who can 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean?” Or how 
can we expect that the motives of politicians will 
ever become more pure, more elevated, more unself- 





feeds”—when the temptations are becoming stron- 
ger, the offices more numerous—when the prizes are 
every day increasing in pecuniary value, and get- 
ting constantly more accessible to men of small 


sh, when corruption * grows by that on which it | 


} 


| 


| 
| 
| 


minds having the advantage of corrupt hearts that | 
will not seruple at any means employed for the at- | 


tainment of the object—thus every year exerting a 
corrupting influence over greater numbers, and pre- 
paring them to be the means of a still greater in- 
crease in time tocome? Is there any thing in paper 
constitutions, or compromises, or platforms, or in- 
augural addresses, or even meetings for reform, 
called together in some sudden fit of patriotic zeal, 
but ever, in the long run, found to be or no avail 
against the steady discipline of party—is there any 
thing in any one or all of them that can guard us 
against these sure laws of nature, as exhibited in 
our depraved and unregenerate humanity ? 

Ah! but it is an ‘‘ age of progress ;” it is a “‘ tran- 
sition period ;” and these features of the times that 
look so ugly to the jaundiced eye of croaking con- 
servatism, are but its necessary and temporary at- 
tendants. They are, in fact, very hopeful symp- 
toms. They mark the rapid, though somewhat wild 
and irregular. advance of our fast-growing young 
America. Alas! it is this very style of defense 
that most darkens the prospects of the future. It is 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


and deeper perdition. 

But we are wandering from the question. Is there 
any remedy for that political corruption which the 
best men of al] parties now admit to he growing upon 
us? Even should no distinct method of cure pre- 
sent itself, still is there more encouragement in a so- 
ber knowledge of the difficulties of the case than in 
any delirious ravings about health and progress. In 
confession and repentance there is some hope of 
cure. Self-knowledge and self-distrust afford the 
surest grounds for a right self-government. This is 
certainly true of an individual ; why not of a nation? 
Why should that which is certainly the highest wis- 
dom in the one case, be denounced as an unpatriotic 
conservatism inthe other? Why, on the other hand, 
should that inane boasting, which would be regard- 
ed as a sign of folly, and even of idiocy, in the indi- 
vidual, become wise, or dignified, or patriotic, when 
uttered of the collective or corporate existence ? 

Perhaps there is no term that has been more per- 
verted than “self-government.”” How often is it 
confounded with that which is its direct opposite, 
the government of self. Rightly viewed, it is that 
principle which finds the highest dignity, as well 
as the highest rationality, of man in submitting his 
inward choices to positive outward law. Thus 
true self-government would be the polar antipodes 
of all Filibustering, Young America-ism, or any 
other “‘ higher law’’ assumption, usurping a name 
which does not belong to it, and boasting of a free- 
dom which is only a disguised form of the most ab- 
ject and servile animality. 

The more valuable our institutions, the more it 
becomes a patriotic duty to point out their dangers, 
rather than to gratify a foolish national vanity, which 
is the worst enemy of the national health. If this 
is not the language of profundity or originality, it is, 
at all events, that sober common sense which is oft- 
en more valuable than either; and not only so, but 
demands also a higher order of mind, and a loftier 
moral courage for its utterance. Nothing is easier 


the wide-spread existence of such fallacies, and | than to write and say the grandest things about our 


their ready reception by the public mind, that would | glorious “ manifest destiny,’ 


’ and the “good time 


seem to put the case beyond all present remedy. | coming” which it is to usher upon the world. Noth- 
We are not young America, except it be in our | ing is easier than to praise the Athenians among the 


childish boasting. We are an old nation in al] | Athenians. 


It requires no higher talent, and no 


those elements of character that lie back of any | higher virtue than may be possessed by that lowest 


present political forms, and are independent of any | of all rhetoricians, the caucus spouter. 


Thus, too, 
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may we say ofthat absurd contempt for other nations, 
that foolish taking for granted that the profoundest | 


minds of the Old World are incapable of reasoning | 


about government, because they do not possess our 
stand-point—or that the Burkes, and Broughams, | 
and Arnolds of England, or the Niebuhrs and Bun- | 
sens of Germany, although very clever men in their 
own line, were the merest children in politics, and, 
from their unfortunate position, could have no con- 
ception of political truths familiar to every Lyceum | 
lecturer and ward orator in ourland. This, we say, 
is not only very foolish, but very belittleing ; and he 
is the true patriot who labors most faithfully to do 
away this reproach, and render us less absurd, in 
this respect, in the eyes of intelligent foreigners. 
If it be difficult, then, to present a positive remedy 
for that political corruption which grows so naturally 
out of popular institutions, and is the baneful offset 
to their noblest acknowledged excellences, it may 
be of service to point out the quackery of some of the 
reforming nostrums which are now and then recom- 
mended for such a purpose. It may, perhaps, lead 
to a better understanding of the case and the cure. 
Some of these, though often gravely urged, are, in 
fact, self-evident absurdities. ‘* Attend to morals,” 
says one oracle ; ‘‘ morals is every thing ; morals is 
the foundation of our liberties; morals is the very 
salt of republican institutions ; let us only be moral, 
and we are safe.” ‘‘ Let us put into office none but 
pure and honest men,” says another, ‘‘ and then we 
shall have the political millennium.” Nothing can 
be more true than this in theory ; nothing would be 
more excellent, could it be only carried out in prac- 
tice ; nothing, too, is more ancient, if we may judge 
from some of A°sop’s fables that have come down 
tous. But what is it, afterall, but prescribing health 
as the cure for disease, and virtue as the remedy for 
vice. “If the salt*have lost its savor, wherewith 
shall it be salted?’ Again itis recommended, ‘‘ Let 
pious men and professors of religion take an active 
part in politics ; let them be sure to go to the polls 
and vote—if about an equal number in each political 
party, so much the better, as by such a disposition 
of themselves they would better diffuse the pious 
leavening, and thus produce a more healthful equi- 
librium.” ‘To this we might give the same answer 


as before. It is, to a great extent, making the cure | 


itself the remedy. There is a still more conclusive 


answer to it from the most decided experience. This | 
has ever shown that the professing Christianity ofthe | 


country is much more likely to receive into itself the 
corrupting, than to communicate the purifying leav- 
en. It is much more likely that, in this way, the 
Gospel standard should be lowered, than that the 
political should be elevated. There are many more 
eases of professors forgetting their religion in their 
party, than of the politician being drawn from his 
corrupt political allegiance through the power of con- 
science and conscientious religious example. 
Again, if political questions are so much matters 
of indifference that Christians may be equally di- 
vided upon them, then the party contest becomes a 
mere game, with which, as serious men, they should 
have nothing to do. If there is a vital difference 
on the score of morals, then all good men should be 
on one side or the other. In that case, however, 
there would be immediately raised the cry of “‘Priest- 
craft,” “Church and State,” with all the Jacobin- 
ical yells which the demon of party radicalism is 
wont to pour forth on the first symptom of such a po- 
sition being taken in the political field. Every thing 
may combine but the friends of evangelical truth. A 
foreign superstition, connected with foreign despot- 


isms, may present its demands, and if it holds oy 
the hope of party support, politicians of all parties 
hasten most obsequiously to obey. A foreign athe. 
| ism in the midst of us may said war against 
| temperance and the Sabbath, and men of the highes; 
| political station will demean themselves by writing 
letters of sympathy and respect to the meetings jn 
which this spirit is put forth—especially if it should 
be just before a contested election. But let there 
be manifested the first appearance of political union 
| among truly serious and religious men, and straight. 
way our liberties are in the utmost danger—visions 
of Smithfield present themselves to the frightened 
guardians of our rights; the political editor every 
where sounds the alarm, and both parties are throw; 
into a paroxysm of zeal to clear themselves from aj! 
supposed connection with this common foe. 

But there is no danger—certainly no present dan- 
ger—of any such combination ; and we must confess 
that we have but little hope from any such remedy 
directly applied to the ballot-box, although there are 
other modes, perhaps, through which it might bx 
brought to bear. Whatever may be our a priori rea- 
sonings, experience is, after all, the best test; and 
this has shown that polities is much more likely to 
corrupt religion than religion to purify politics. Al! 
must be familiar with facts of this kind. They prov 
that a man may be as orthodox as Lambeth or Gen- 
eva in the ecclesiastical council, and yet stand side 
by side with infidelity in the political caucus. He 
may be the highest of Churehmen, and make up fo; 
it by being the lowest of politicians. He may t eth 
most stringent of Evangelicals, and yet utterly loos: 
in his party creed. He may be firm even to bigotry 
on the cardinal doctrine of human depravity, when 
it comes up in the Presbytery or the ecclesiastical 
Convention, and yet at the polls, or on the stump, or 
the party platform, no one louder than he in praise 
of the virtue and intelligence of the people, no on 
more severe than he upon all who would question 
the wisdom of the masses, or indulge in the most 
sober suspicion of their fallibility. 
| But let us look at another of the commonly pro 
posed remedies. Some would find the great means 
| of political health in the equilibrium of parties. Let 
| them be equally, or nearly equally balanced, and 
teach, it is maintained, becomes a security for the 
honor and purity of the other. In their watchful jeal 
ousy, the liberties and morals of the country find the 
strongest guarantee of their continuance. They will 
ever exercise toward each other that eternal vigi- 
lance which is the price of liberty. Nothing wrong 
or vile will be done by the one without its being 
exposed by the other. One would think, from the 
4 priori argument, that party contests would present 
a sublime dyav, or moral arena, in which both sides 
would be heroically antagonizing for the ** prize of 
the highest calling” in patriotism, truthfulness, and 
political virtue. Certainly the past twenty years, 
and our present position, ought to yield us abundant 
proof of their beneficent effects ; but alas ! alas ! how 
mourniully does experience reverse this picture of 
the theorist! And yet the argument is constantly 
presented, over and over again, not only in juvenile 
debating societies, but in grave editorials, and even 
in our latest works in political philosophy, as though 
our own history had not furnished its most conclu- 
sive as well as its most melancholy refutation. 

There might be some truth in it, if political parties 
were what they ought to be ; but this is only dealing 
with the same truisms whose practical fallacy has 
already been shown. They are not what they ought 
to be, and will not be what they ought to be while 
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those influences are at work which would seem 
hardly separable from institutions in which the 
prize and price of office are ever becoming more 
tempting, and the consequent demand for the pop- 
ular favor, however obtained, is ever calling out 
higher bids in the political market. By parties, 
strictly, are meant no mere divisions on temporary 
measures, but those differences of principle which 
arise out of the very foundations of government— 
especially constitutional government ; for in a des- 
potism, as in a pure democracy, parties strictly—or 
such as we are now theorizing about—could not 
exist. In the one they can have no place at all; in 
the other they must eventually resolve themselves 
into surging factions, controlled by the lowest selfish 
or animal interests, and hence ever rising and fall- 
ing, like the driven sands of the desert, or the wild 
waves of the sea. In a constitutional state, how- 
ever, the natural position of parties, as long as they 
can maintain it, is that of the democratic and the 
conservative—each tending, when unopposed in its 
tendency, to the destruction of the republican prin- 
ciple, and yet, by their healthy anfagonism, furnish- 
ing the ground not only of its purity, but its strength. 
In this attitude, each maintains its honor. Each 
sees something in the other which it can respect. 
Each may have its ranks filled by virtuous and hon- 
orable men, choosing their respective places accord- 
ing to the leading influences of their political tem- 
perament, or the preponderance of danger which 
their experience, or their reading of history, or their 


reasoning, may have led them to fear as existing | 


more on one side than the other; for certainly the 
man forfeits all claim to be treated as an intelligent 
and rational being who would deny that there is such 
danger in either aspect, or that the popular evil re- 
quires at least to be as much guarded against as the 
conservative excess. While they maintain this at- 
utude, thinking men, philosophic men, high-minded 
men, Christian men, might be partisans. While ev- 
ery class would be equally respected, ardent youth 
might find its place on one side, and cautious age 
on the other, and yet without any slang about Young 
America and Old Fogyism, or any impeachment of 
each other's motives or intelligence. In this atti- 
tude, each party might be so studious of its own 
honor, that all meanness and chicanery, and mere 
party trafficking, would be driven down to the lower 
strata, and the noblest men on both sides would 
stand front to front in a contest alike honorable to 
both, and salutary to those institutions whose per- 
manency each might be supposed most ardently to 
desire. 

Such is the fancy picture. Such might be the real- 
ity, if only these relative positions could be main- 
tained. But we have to lament that this has not, and, 
in all probability, will not be the case. There is no 
great danger of the democratic feeling losing, in the 
main, its tendency or its intensity. But the great 
trouble is—the conservative party will not stay con- 
servative, ‘Though having equally at heart the true 
political freedom, it presents prima facie the anti- 
popular side; and notwithstanding that the firm 
maintenance of its own position does, in the long 
run, not only secure to it respect, and even a meas- 
ure of popularity, but also occasional, though not 
frequent success, yet the impatience of many of its 
advocates finds it hard to wait the regular course 
of such an ordeal. This is especially the case with 
its editors, its political managers, its public men gen- 
erally. Hence the disposition to infuse into it some- 
thing of an element more properly belonging to its 
antagonist, and which, although it may give it, at 
Vout. VIIL—No. 45.—2D 
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first, a temporary reinvigoration, must, in the end, 
prove itself foreign to its nature, and the inevitable 
cause of its dissolution. Hence, too—and this is 
the worst mischief occasioned by such an attempt— 
there is brought in another motive in politics, a new 
aim, looking more to success per se than intrinsic 
merit, and in which is found the main support of that 
political corruption of which we are now complain- 
ing as equally tainting all parties. The popular 
favor, instead of the popular good, becomes the prize 
of contention. In this, as we have said, the demo 
cratic side has the prima facie advantage. It has the 
start in the race, and to overtake it there must be a 
new draft upon the bank of radicalism. The pur 
sued party is hence driven to avail itself of the same 
means. It becomes more radical than it would have 
been. Both are drawn from their high original ground 
of principle into a scramble for a present available 
popularity, and both are driven into new disguises 
to conceal the change. A spurious philosophy, un 
der the name of progressive conservatism, infects 
the one; a spurious democracy, at war with some 
of the first principles of freedom, and seeking to hide 
its new spirit by getting up a popular clamor for fo 
reign aggrandizement, wholly taints the other. The 
original ground of principle thns changed, and lower 
motives introduced, the best and ablest men retire 
from the ignoble strife, while a meaner class, on both 
sides, come up to the surface and take their place. 
Instead of antagonists, the two purties are now 
rivals ; and there is a vast difference in the ideas 
conveyed by these two terms. Instead of maintain- 
ing a political eqdilibrium, and thus checking each 
other’s evil tendencies, they are both running a race 
in the same direction, and that the one in which, as 
the history of every republic has shown, lies our 
greatest danger. The leaders on both sides, are 
solely occupied with taxing their inventions in the 
discovery of temporary popular expedients, in which 
they never look beyond the horizon of the next pres 
idential election. All sorts of contrivances are em 
ployed to gain some advantage in the race. Exten 
sion of suffrage is the favorite popular measure, of 
which one side claims the glory and the paternity , 
some scheme of anti-rent or anti-hanging is diligent 
ly nursed as an offset to iton the other. A Dorr in 
surrection is met by a land reform; the advantage 
gained by a relaxing of naturalization laws is sought 
to be made up by manifesting an increased zea) for 
foreigners and foreign revolutions; election of 
judges by the people is balanced by a revision of the 
code ; the pretended simplification or cheapening of 
law is checkmated by making every man his own 
lawyer. New constitutions, before the ink is dry in 
which the old were written, become the order of the 
day. Every where is it discovered that institutions 
in which we had so much gloried as the very perfec- 
tion of political science, are fast falling behind the 
age. The echo of our laudations has hardly come 
back to us, before these boasted works of our saga- 
cious architects are discovered to be full of defects. 
Our new charters are hardly engrossed before they 
are found to be at war with still newer ideas ; they 
have hardly secured our liberties on an imperisha 
ble foundation, before some new political reformer 
shows them to be unequal, oppressive, intolerable. 
Nothing is allowed the advantage of the testing hand 
oftime. The new structure must be taken down. 
and built over, before it has acquired consistency 
and cohesion ; the new plant must be pulled up be- 
fore it has had time to strike its roots into the nour- 
ishing earth, or drink the conservative moisture of 
the heavens. Annexations, filibusterings, and sup- 
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posed popular schemes for foreign entanglements 
are eagerly pressed into the service. Kossuth is 
caught up on one side, and Koszta on the other; an 
Italian exile is balanced against an Irish patriot; a 
Papal Nuncio is lauded as an offset to any advant- 
age that might be gained by a Gavazzi lecture. Na- 
tive Americanism is courted or repelled, according 
to the rise and fall of any political hopes from the 
opposite influence. Cuba, and all the capital that 
can be made out of it, is claimed as the exclusive 
property of the one party; the other immediately 
casts about for some similar pre-emption right to 
Canada or the Sandwich Islands. And so we go. 
In this sixtieth century of the world, this same stale 
game of demagogueism and outward aggrandizement 
is still played off, as though the whole course of his- 
tory were not strewed with the wrecks of nations 
in which the selfish and the animal principle had 
become thus predominant to the utter ruin of the in- 
ward health. Just as recklessly as ever does the 
demagogue drive on, and the masses cheer him in 
the race, notwithstanding all the warnings that have 
come from former republics, or as though there were 
some magic in payer constitutions, or the name of 
representative government, which has wrought a 
radical change in human nature, or would shield us 
from the inevitable effects of its depravity when 





in any hopeful investigation of the cure. It is, we 
would venture to suggest, the tendency in al! pop- 
ular governments, and especially our own, to make 
“‘ polities,” to use the most familiar phrase, the high- 
est thing, political eminence the highest eminence, 
political fame the highest fame—thus directing to- 
ward it the aspiration of all men, especially young 
men, as the loftiest attainment of human ambition. 
It is, along with this, and as an inevitable conse. 
quence, the throwing into the shade, not only domes 
tic excellence, and the domestic life as something 
lower than the political, but also the purer aspects 
of literature and philosophy when compared with 
what is commonly called political success. While 
this is so, we shall never have a literature, we shall 
never have a philosophy. In the ancient republics 
of Greece, the decline of both, as we could clearly 
show, in opposition to Mr. Grote, followed close 
upon the rise of demagogueism, or that thirst for of- 
fice which now characterizes our own political era. 
Money and office, it has been said, are the two 
highest things in a republic. We think they are not 

| inevitably so, and yet, it must be confessed, that as 
| yet among ourselves there is nothing generally es- 
| teemed of higher account. This must somehow be 
| changed. Our young men must be taught, and made 
| to feel, that there is a glory—an earthly glory, we 


thus stimulated by appeals to its pride on the one | mean, for we are not now speaking of religion— 
hand, and its rapacity on the other. | higher than politics. The strong temptation which 
To keep up the spirit of the strife, there must be | comes from political influence, and that strong desire 


also invented a new dialect, a new species of cant, | for the popular favor through which it is obtained, 
or terms of jockeyship ; just as all gamblers find the | must be abated by the substitution of something bet- 
ordinary language of mankind insufficient to express | ter and higher in its place, or a political corruption 
the progression of their ideas. Hence we have | worse than any we have yet experienced must be 
Young America, Old Fogyism, manifest destiny, | the unavoidable consequence. 
progressive democracy, progressive conservatism, | 


Whatever counter- 
acts this tendency may, perhaps, present the remedy 
individualism, solidarité, along with the minor cant | of which we are in search. Whatever will make 
of “cotton,” “ compromises,” ‘‘ higher law,” ada- | men feel, and especially our young men (we can not 
mantine patriotism, and free-soil philanthropy. | repeat it too often), that politics is, after all, a subor- 

The inevitable effect of such a scrub-race, or of | dinate sphere, and that there is, even in our secular 


such a rivalry for popular favor, as distinguished | 
from an honorable antagonism, is to vitiate fatally 

the character of both parties. While the one loses 

its high and healthful conservative ground, the only | 
ground on which it can consistently remain a dis- | 
tinct party, the other is pushed on into a worse rad- | 
icalism than it would otherwise have ever encour- | 
aged ; for even a democratic party, if not driven into | 
this false position, would breed within itself a con- | 


relations, and aside from the religious, exclusively 
considered, a higher field of ambition than that af- 
forded by political eminence, thus throwing the latter 
into a secondary position, and giving it the rank of a 
means instead of an end—whatever has this effect, 
we say, will begin to produce the cure, although it 
may be very slow in its commencement, and take 
more than one generation for its consummation. As 
aids to this, there are three among the remedies pro- 


servative element, as a necessary means of its or- | posed that we have not found time to investigate. 
ganic preservation, and we may even say that the | They are the Press, the College, and the Church— 
most extreme radicalism, in itself, may have an hon- | or rather the two latter, with the first only so far as 
est enthusiasm that is truly noble when compared | it is auxiliary to them as the more important influ- 
with this “ spoils doctrine,” which ever becomes the | ences. These may furnish the subject of some edi- 
cardinal principle of perverted party organization. | torial notes presenting more of the hopeful in respect 

There are other proposed remedies which would | to republican institutions and the future destiny of 
demand notice at our hands, had we time and space | our beloved country. There may be much that ap- 
for their consideration. There is the advice so fre- | pears desponding and severe in the preceding re- 
quently given in some of our more respectable jour- | marks, but we claim to love liberty notwithstand- 
nals, that all our ‘ respectable citizens” should ha- | ing—to love our native land, and her noble Consti- 
bitually attend what are called the primary meetings. | tution, as truly and as ardently as the most zealous 
The fallacy, or, rather, utter impracticability of this | champion that ever figured in the ranks of either 


method of reform, as any thing more than the merest 
temporary expedient, we think could be easily 
shown. There remain, then, the Press, the Uni- 
versity, and the Church; but these would require 
a more thorough treatment than our present limits 
allow. We can only, therefore, present here, in 
conclusion and in the briefest terms, what we con- 
ceive to be the source from which the evil of polit- 
ical corruption takes its rise, and must ever mainly 
flow—the fountain-head lying back of all other) 
causes, and which must be taken into the account 





political party. : 

Much as conservatism may be caricatured by our 
superficial, frothy, lecturing progressionists, we 
hesitate not to say that the man is either knave or 
fool who asserts that our danger lies in that direc- 


| tion. Who ever yet heard of popular institutions 


being subverted by it? What tyro in history knows 
not that the contrary spirit has always been the 
deadly bane of republics, and that when they have 
ended in despotism, the demagogue has ever been 
the forerunner of the tyrant? 
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Ehitor’s Easy Chair. 

HERE is a new profession growing up, under 

the auspices of our country friends. For we 
can not sit quietly and look abroad over the varied 
panorama of life and society in our country, and 
not mark so striking a fact as the Lecture-system. 
it was one of our eminent statesmen who told one 
of the most eminent of our lecturers that his career 
was secure, if he only maintained his position as a 
lecturer. The harvest is golden, in many senses, 
and the laborers—at least those laborers who hold 
the magic sickle, which is sure to reap that harvest 
—are very few. 

Indeed, lectures and lecturers furnish prolific 
themes for both; nor does the audience escape 
being analyzed in its own hearing, and to its great 
satisfaction. Yet, while a very pleasant and ade- 
quate bachelor-income may be made by an active 
man during the four lecturing months, there are yet 
not many men who can combine thought, and hu- 
mor, and interest so dexterously as to enchain and 
enchant a miscellaneous audience any where from 
the Kennebec to the Mississippi. And this is neces- 
sary, because it is clearly impossible to write a fresh 
lecture for every occasion. How difficult this is, 
may be discovered from a moment’s reflection. 
This evening the lecturer addresses an audience in 
Boston, or New York, or Cincinnati, and to-mor- 
row evening he stands before a handful of people 
in a retired country village. How interest both? 
How contrive a discourse that shall not seem to 
the city flippant, and to the country dull? 

As we sat in our Chair lately, and read the an- 
nouncements of lectures all over the country, we 
could not escape meditating that grave question, 
ind wondered at the mysterious power which some 
f our literary brethren must possess to produce 
such results ; or is it altogether the charm of man- 
ier, the fascination of oratory? we said to our- 
selves. Unfortunately, just as we were solving 
the question, our great fire took place; we had 
great difficulty in rescuing our Chair itself from the 
ruins, and our valuable speculations were lost for- 
ever. Dolefully sitting, the other morning, and 
grieving over our loss, our reverie was agreeably in- 
terrupted by young Triptolemus, who had just re- 
turned from what he called ‘‘a prolonged tour of 
lecturing,” and we resolved that he should explain 
this matter to our satisfaction. 

“Triptolemus,” said we, with editorial gravity, 
“what is the secret of successful lecturing ?” 

“My dear old Easy Chair,” replied he, gayly, 
“you surely do not read the newspapers.” 

“‘ Every word of them,” we replied, promptly. 

“How is it possible, then,” resumed he, “ that 
you did not notice what Mr. Dion Bourcicault said 
to his audience in his lecture upon his Literary 
Life ?” 

“Pardon! pardon! good Triptolemus ; there is 
one part of the papers that we do not read, and that 
is the reports of lectures.” 

‘Thank Heaven!” he exclaimed, with a melo- 
dramatic roll of his eyes. “I am glad that some 
are sensible enough not to favor that reporting 
which is the martyrdom of lecturers. The reports 
of lectures published in our papers are the meagre 
remembrance of ignorant subordinates in the offices, 
or the result of a hap-hazard race between the re- 
porter’s pen and the speaker's tongue. Reporting 
is a thing unknown to our newspapers, and hence, 
when a really noted man speaks upon an occasion 
of general interest, he is sure to have his address 


sent in manuscript to the printing-office. Then the 
public reads what the speaker said, and not what a 
dull hack, intent only upon a certain amount of 
‘copy,’ makes him say.” 

We could not but smile at the energy of the young 
Triptolemus. 

“ Evidently,” we said to him, laughing, “ you 
have been reported.” 

He laughed again, as gayly as ever. “ Well, I 
confess it. But I speak as much for others as for 
myself.” 

“In doing which, you forget to mention what Mr. 
Bourcicault said to his audience.” 

“ He said that he had early discovered the fond- 
ness of the public for humbug ; that he had shaped 
his career accordingly ; and that he had succeeded 
by humbugging the public.” 

Triptolemus opened his mouth in a hearty rear. 

“ But that is neither very new nor very funny,” 
said we, rolling in our Chair. 

“ No, you blessed old Easy Chair, of course it is 
not ; but the circumstances are. Figure a man ar- 
riving with a certain reputation, like Mr. Bourci- 
cault. He is a writer of plays which are success- 
ful. He announces certain evenings devoted to 
studies of Literature and Society. The audience 
assembles, and the orator says, ‘ You like my plays. 
I wrote them to make money. They are humbug. 
You come to hear me lecture. I know what suc- 
ceeds with the public—it is humbug. I—I say it— 
am a humbugger by profession, and to-morrow even- 
ing I invite you, who are so easily humbugged, to 
come and hear me read a play of mine, which I sold, 
and hope will succeed, and have therefore made as 
humbuggy as possible.’ Now this seems to me 
very droll.” 

And Triptolemus did not spare his laughter. 

“ Do you mean to say that humbug is the secret 
of a popular lecturer’s success ?”’ 

Triptolemus, who is a popular lecturer, was not 
pleased with the predicament. He looked a little 
amused, and said nothing. At length he asked, 

** What do you mean by humbug ’” 

‘Oh! we mean gammon and spinach,” said we, 
seriously. 

“ Really, your question is not easy to answer,” 
he added, after a pause. ‘* You must consider that 
a miscellaneous audience is composed of people of 
every variety of interest; who are tired—who are 
seeking excitement—who want to be amused—who 
have come to pass the evening with their sweet- 
hearts, to see and to be seen, with no desire of in- 
struction, but of entertainment. A scientific lecturer 
has a comparatively easy time. His audience come 
to learn, and he is prepared to teach. Now if the 
miscellaneous lecturer has something that he really 
wishes to say, he must gild his pill with great cun- 
ning. If he preaches, the audience goes to sleep ; 
if he proses, they flirt and talk ; or, immortal pow- 
ers ! some of them actually go out—actually squeak 
down the hall—every creak of their retreating boots 
shouting ‘Tedious! ted’ous! tedious" and the 
whole audience looking after the sinner as if they 
entirely sympathized (at least it seems so to the lec- 





turer) with him, and secretly envied him the hero- 
ism of his open departure. It is an awful responsi- 
bility, that of departing during a lecture. Every 
footstep falls upon the speaker’s heart, and the more 
sweetly he smiles, and the more intently he ad- 
dresses himself with vehemence to that part of the 





audience farthest removed from the delinquent, the 
| more you may be sure his heart is sinking beneath 
' that terrible retreat.” 
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Tt was our turn to roar. | Because the popular sympathy of this country is 
“Evidently, good Triptolemus, there has some- | with all kinds of progress. 

times escaped an auditor from your lecture.” **T am prosing, I know, but I mean to finish. In 
‘*From every body’s,” exclaimed he, wiping his | choosing a subject, the lecturer will never be at a 


forehead. ‘‘ Nobody is secure—nobody who has 
never lectured knows how surely a similar experi- 
ence befalls every speaker; but, as I said, know- 
ing that his audience is to be composed of these 
varieties of persons, all drawn to the hall either by 
the desire of entertainment, or because they have 
bought tickets for the course. But he also knows 
that if he merely amuses them—merely tells stories 
in a way to make them laugh, they will applaud, 
indeed, but shuffle their fingers afterward, and say, 
‘Yes, it was amusing enough, but flimsy, very flim- 
sy.’ Then the lecturer must neither be too long nor 
too brief. Yet, however brief he is—even if he 
speaks so short a time that old Mrs. Grabbins com- 
plains that she did not get her money’s worth—he 
1s sure to see a few dozers, and a great deal of that 
open-eyed, staring sleepiness which is to be ob- 
served extensively in churches during the afternoon 
sermon. Again, if he does not make the people 
jaugh, it were better for him that he had declined 
the invitation of the committee. ‘A very solid dis- 
course,’ says the deaf deacon of the parish, who 
slept comfortably through the whole ; and that is all 
the praise the unhappy lecturer receives. 

* How shall he hitthe mark? Not, as I sincere- 
ly believe, by adopting the Bourcicault theory. The 
humbug doctrine of life goes only a little way. 
There is no unexceptionable rule, but success is 
quite as like to reward desert as pretense. The 
secret is to have an interest in some matter of aver- 
age general interest, to have some ideas upon the 
matter, and to state them as pleasantly as you can. 


Rouse with humor, touch with pathos, interest with | 
anecdote, but use them all as embroidery upon your | 


work. Spread your table with what luxuries you 
will, if they only garnish your meats. Children like 
pure pastry and endless courses of candy ; but the 
sensible, judging portion of your audience—they 
whose decision determines the popular character 
and value of your lecture—are not many, perhaps, 
but they are not children, nor pleased with a rattle. 
Believe that in every audience there is some one 
man or woman listening to you with the profound- 
est sympathy, and you will find that you can not al- 
together trifle, and that you will really be address- 
ing yourself to that individual rather than to the 
crowd. Inquiry will show vou that the lecturers 
who amuse only are not the most permanently pop- 
ular. There are some men whom the committees 
apologize to you for inviting. ‘We must have all 
kinds,’ they say, with a deprecating smile, which is 
intended to mean, ‘ We ask you, my dear Sir, both 
on account of your great fame in general, and be- 
cause we know that you will say something that we 
shall wish to hear. We invited Mr. Veele to please 
the girls and children.’ If you consider the charac- 
ter of the men who are the truly popular lecturers, 
and universally sought, you will find them, my dear 
Easy Chair, to be not the most amusing, in the sense 
of funny, but men who have a vigorous and natural 
feeling for all the great popular interests of the time, 
and a power of expression varying in richness, beau- 
ty, imagination, elegance, and force, but strictly uni- 
form in the fact of being individual and effective. 
They must be men whose style is attractive in some 
way, | grant; but the true secret is in their express- 
ing the general thought and feeling of the audi 


loss if he select a theme of general interest upon 
which he has a thought, or any theme which he can 
so treat as to bring into the range of general sympa. 
thy. The public has the deepest interest in those 
things that affect its daily life ; yet they may be pre- 
sented either directly or indirectly, as matters of con 
trast or of simple characterization. 

“Upon my word, you villainous old Easy Chair 
I really believe you are nodding !” 

“Why,” said we, rather guiltily, ““we were just 
dreaming of a pair of stealthy boots retreating down 
the aisle, and squeaking ‘ tedious, tedious, tedious.’ 
But your idea, O gentle Triptolemus, is very clear, 
and you are undoubtedly correct.. Yet one thing 
follows from your doctrine, and that is, that it re- 
quires a rather peculiar combination of gifts to make 
a man a good and popular lecturer.” 

“*T hate to waste words upon a sleepy Easy 
Chair,” said the gallant Trip; “but it is as you 
say. Many a profound and elegant scholar—many 
a subtle thinker—many a shrewd and sad observer 
must be silent, because they can not give a popular 
form to their thoughts. It does not follow that the 
popular lecturers are either profound, or subtle, or 
shrewd. The most of them are the contrary. They 
are earnest, and sincere, and brilliant, and witty ; 
but somehow you feel, all the while, that they are 
enly second-rate men. But don’t make the mistake 
of supposing that the unpopular are therefore first- 
rate. Twice two are four, but twice four are not 
two.” 

So saying, Triptolemus wished us a gay good- 
morning, and left ushalf asleep in our Easy Chair 

The truth is, that there was never so universal an 
interest in lectures as during this winter. We can 
not hear of any man, at all successful in that way, 
who has not many more invitations than he can at- 
tend to, and many might have spoken every evening 
for four months, could they have accepted all the 
invitations they have received. At the beginning 
of the season the daily journals indulged in saga- 
cious editorials upon the decline of the lecture- 
passion : the public had been long enough deceived ; 
the lecturers were shallow in thought and gaudy in 


| style, and ignorance in the desk was no more to be 


allowed than any where else, There was some 
reason for this criticism. Lecturing was overdone 
in the city last winter. Only the most distinguished 
speakers could assemble large audiences ; and the 
feeling of depression extended to this season. The 
People’s Courses were discontinued, and there 
have been comparatively few lectures in the city 
this winter. 

But the country is wholly alive. Every town and 
village has its Young Men's Association, or, when 
that is not organized, a few enterprising young men 
combine, upon their own responsibility, to secure a 
series of good lectures. We are glad to hear from 
Triptolemus that the plan succeeds. Next year the 
enterprising young men will form themselves into 
an association, and lectures will become one of the 
“institutions.” Yet it is curious to remark how 
few in number are the men who have been sought 
by these associations. The programme of a course 
of lectures in Maine has almost the same names as 
a programme in Michigan. The lecturers have been 
su d to extensive and fatiguing travel, and if 





Hence you find those men popular who are deeply 
interested in moral reform of every kind, and why? 





they are men with eyes and minds, fancy what they 
see, and hear, and note. It is a singular education 





for a man of letters. It does, literally, draw him | 
out from his habits, from his routine, and confront 
him directly with men—and women, who are not 
the least formidable of his critics. 

The most notable lectures in New York during 
the present season have been those of Dr. Holmes 
upon the Poets. They were delivered at the re- 
quest of the Mercantile Library, and succeeded Mr. 
Thackeray’s course of last year. Dr. Holmes’s lec- 
tures were brilliant and gay. They repeated the 
general judgment upon the eminent contemporary 
poets with spirit and humor. But it will forever 
remain a marvel to us how a humorist can be a 
conservative, and how a poet could estimate Words- 
worthas Dr. Holmes estimates him. Byron sneered 
at him, it is true; but Byron was ignorant of the 
genius of Wordsworth, and died before his great 
things were done. That the sympathy of a man of 
entirely different temperament from Wordsworth 
should not be excited by him, is easily understood ; 
but how a genial and cultivated critic could fail to 
perceive him to be one of the great English poets, 
is unintelligible; for a great poet is like a great 
natural object. Men may differ about lovely nooks 
and picturesque prospects, but they agree in the 
sublimity of Mont Blanc. So they may differ about 
Milnes, or Scott, or Crabbe, or Rogers, but there is 
no difference of opinion about Homer and Shaks- 
prare. 

Nor could we forgive the Doctor for omitting 
Shelley in a course of six lectures upon modern 
and contemporary English Poets. In so limited a 
scope he ought certainly to have selected represent- 
ative poets, and, as certainly, Shelley is a represent- 
ative of something, and Scott and Macaulay, whom 
he substituted, poetically represent nothing. 

There is another point that remains in our mem- 
ory. Itseems to us that these lectures were made, 
if we may say so, too popular. That is, it occurred 
to us, as we listened, is this all, or the best, that so 
accomplished a scholar, so sweet a humorist, so 
delightful a man, thinks of these poets? Is it not 
rather an adaptation, an abridgment for the use of 
popular audiences? And such reflections reminded 
us of the sore temptation to which lecturers wre sub- 
ject, to talk merely quaintly and funnily, to aim at | 
a laugh, and to sacrifice to a stamp of the feet the | 
long and melodious echo of appreciative approba- 
tion. 

In this respect they do not show well by Thack- 
eray’s. He knew, in preparing his lectures upon 
the Wits of Queen Anne, that his audience would 
be the Wits of Queen Victoria. He knew that he 
was to address scholars, poets, men and women of 
the world and society, who knew those times, and 
those men and their works, as well as he knew 
them. His success could only lie in the manner of 
presenting his individual opinion. And, therefore, 
his lectures are works of consummate art. They 
are so skillfully elaborated, that all sense of labor 
is lost in their transparent simplicity. Some crit- 
ics among ourselves said that such lectures could 
be made by the score out of Johnson’s Lives. Go 
to, then! and make them by the score, and profit 
shall be in proportion. “It’s nothing but a little 
blocking and chiseling,” said the surly rival of 
Phidias, “‘and the work is easily done.” But the 
surly rival’s name has slipped out of history, and 
Phidias is immortal. The tender grace and humane 
simplicity of Thackeray's lectures are marvelous. 
He did his best for the best audience. Is it not a 
good rule, Triptolemus, worthy even of your con- 
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Well, well, old Easy Chair! as he would call us, 
is so garrulous, that we believe we have delivered 
a tolerably (or intolerably) long lecture ourselves. 
Lyceums charmed with this specimen, are request- 
ed to apply to Easy Chair, and they shall receive 
prompt replies. 





We like, as much as possible, to make our Chair 
the centre of social gossip, for much is to be learn- 
ed, if Addison may be believed, from this observa- 
tion of the gay world, But we can not find that 
there is any thing of marked importance in this new 
season. We had supposed, indeed, that we should 
have seen white velvet robes, 2 l'Impératrice Eu- 
génie, by this time ; but nothing of the kind do we 
behold. We have actually longed for some splen- 
did innovation. We did really hope that some he- 
roic leader of fashion would have received, upon 
New Year’s day, in Turkish trowsers. Not a 
stitch of it! Nothing but the same old silks, and 
laces, and muslins. 

When we made this complaint to our young 
friend Agneau, he shrugged his little shoulders, and 
said, in his little voice, with a little oath, that, for 
his part, he really believed people were going to 
give up dancing ; and what will become of society 
then? Console yourself, dearest Agneau ; for until 
youth decays, dancing is immortal. Because we 
old Easy Chairs grow serious as we grow old, and 
look solemnly upon hopping when we can no longer 
hop, do not believe that ginger will not still be hot 
i’ the mouth, 

“On with the dance! let joy be unconfined.” 

Agneau grumbled. 

“ That’s all very fine,” said he, “ but I assure you 
we do not dance as we did two or three years ago. 
Even those girls who were glad enough to get us as 
partners last year, now pretend to look down upon 
us as ‘boys.’ The truth is, they are growing old, 
and they feel it, and they choose to show it in this 
way. As if there were not plenty of younger sis- 
ters coming up! The other evening I said to Poly 
hymnia Trelawney, ‘What a pretty girl Ardelia 
Bottomrybond is!’ ‘ Girl, indeed !’ said she ; ‘she 
is a woman.” And yet I know that Miss Bottomry 
bond ts not more than twenty-two. But I suppose 
that Miss Polyhymnia thought I was too young to 
make so free with a young lady as to call her ‘girl.’ 
Well, | won't offend her in that way. I will an- 
nounce every where that she’s not a young, but an 
old girl.” 

And the fierce little Agneau pulled up his shirt 
collar. 

Upon further inquiry of friends about our Chair, 
we are inclined to believe that Agneau is partially 
correct. Dancing is somewhat on the decline in 
the gay circles. But it is mainly because, like lec- 
turing, it has been overdone. When people do no- 
thing but dance in society, of course only dancers 
will go to parties. It is a perfectly clear case. Now 
we old Easy Chairs are fond ofa quiet rubber. But 
there are no more card-tables in good society. Our 
friend, the Rector, likes a brisk, sensible discussion ; 
but when feet are trodden upon every moment by 
whirling partners, discussion is impossible. Pleas- 
ant conversation, too, disappears in the rout. The 
fact is, that a ball should only be a part of a party. 

The pleasures of life are not to be estimated by 
any outward or abstract standards. A lover's rap- 
tures are rather amusing when he is cool and old, 
and his adorable Dulcinea, to whom he swore such 
prodigicus fidelity, is married to old Hezekiah Bump 
and has grown fat. It is so with all passion. The 
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exhilaration of dancing is the drunkenness of grace | 
and youthful passion. If you have no passion, O | 
discreet and pallid Agneau, you may dance, but you 
know not dancing. 

That estimable youth was whistling to himself: 
and saying that he hoped to see us at Mrs. Brin- 
dle’s ball, in the evening, he retired. 

But we, who go to balls no more, lay back in our 
Chair, and dropped into meditation. Terpsichore 
came floating through imagination, and led us, reel- 
ing, far and far back into olddays. How gladly we 


followed —how gayly we greeted those days and | 
their companions—for the sun of May shone eternal 
in our sky ; how softly sounded thy voice, Artemis 
—how soundly we fell asleep! 


The Astor Library is at length opened. It is re- 
ally a historical event, because, until now, there has 
been no collection of books in the country which 
was at all complete ; there was, in fact, no Library 
of a foundation so generous as this. The conse- 
quence was that no book requiring extensive re- 
search could be written this side of the sea. Our 
scholars and men of letters have been compelled to 
go abroad to consult foreign collections. This must 
still be the case to a great extent; but if we under- 
stand rightly the scope of the Astor Library, it is 
within its plan to obtain all books that any gentle- 
man engaged upon a work may require. This is 
obviously the surest way of completing the collec- 
tion in every department. A student in any par- 
ticular direction knows, better than any one else 
can know, the precise quality and quantity of books 
demanded. As he advances in his studies and 
learns of other treatises, unknown even to him be- 
fore they are obtained, and thus, by the simultane- 
ous study of many men in various departments, the 
Library is constantly perfecting itself upon every 
side. 

It appears that there are eighty thousand books 
already upon the shelves; and although Mr. Cogs- 
well, the ablest of our Librarians, who has devoted 
himself to this work, as great artists devote them- 
selves to art, modestly disclaims the fine things that 
have been claimed for the Library, in respect to its 
extent, yet it must not be forgotten under what pecu- 
liar advantages this Library has been accumulated. 

¥n the first place, there was probably no man in 
the country better fitted for the purpose than Mr. 
Cogswell, both by the extent and variety of his 
scholarship, and by his unwonted accomplishment 
as a bibliopole. Then he worked with the assist- 
ance of the experience of all predecessors in collect- 
ing Libraries. He could avoid all the errors which 
they were obliged to make. He stood upon their 
shoulders, soto say. Besides all this, the great Li- 
braries of Europe, although very much superior in 
extent to the Astor Library, are encumbered with 
an immense amount of useless literary lumber, 
which, while it swells the aggregate, confuses the 
student by its mere mass. The amount of useless 
volumes may readily be imagined, when it is re- 
membered that in many European states, one copy 
or more of each book published must be presented 
to certain libraries. Many of those collections, 
also, are imperfectly catalogued, and are by no 
means of convenient arrangement, while in many 
of the Italian Libraries, especially, there are large 
numbers of merely curious or costly books. 

Now the Astor books are of an ascertained value ; 
all the lumber is omitted ; they are all working vol- 
umes, and so admirably catalogued that there need 
be no delay in obtaining whatever work is desired. 





| tion and extract. 


We call them working volumes, for this 1s a work 
ing Library. It is thrown open to the public with 
out price, and for the benefit of all. But it is not a 
Circulating Library. We say it, rising from our 
Easy Chair in reverence, that it is not for girls to 
get novels from, nor for idlers to have a convenient 
club-room. It is a place to be frequented for study 
Therefore the books are not to be removed. |t 
would not be prudent to expose such books to the 
| thousand risks ofremoval. But whatever book you 
| wish will be furnished to you in a spacious and 
agreeable room, with every convenience for annota 
Therefore we conceive that w: 
are justified in calling it a matter of historical im 
portance, for it is one of the greatest movements 
ever made in this country for the benefit of educa. 
tion. 

Consider, too, who did it. Mr. Astor was a man 
whose life had been passed in pursuits very foreign 
to literature and science, and yet, when it became 
necessary for him to dispose of his immense fortune, 
he felt that he owed something to the country in 
which it had been amassed, and that he could in no 
way so wisely benefit it as by founding a library 
upon this generous basis. It was a worthy homag: 
of Trade to Letters. It was well that the richest 
man of the most money-making country should thus 
testify his sincere respect for those interests which 
are beyond gold—those intellectual and moral sym 
pathies of which gold, when it is put to its best use, 
is only the humble servant. 


Edgar A. Poe, who was a very remarkable and 
skillful literary artist, ifhe was not a man of genius, 
wrote a poem upon “ Bells,” of which the music is 
wonderful. It has the fluent jingle of peals, and 
sleigh-bells, and solemn clock-strikings, but con 
tinually recurs to the refrain of the jingling ‘bells, 
bells, bells, bells.” It is one of the most striking 
triumphs of versification ; and the proof is in th 
constant suggestion of the poem by the merry sound 
of the saturnalia of sleighing. We dwellers in th: 
Middle States share the sympathies of North and 
South. It is here that we organize Union Commit- 
tees; and it is here that, when we have a chance, 
we pile cutters and sleighs of all sizes and forms 
with bundles cf men, women, and children, and 
dash away as merrily as in the crispest January 
days in the most wintery village of New England 
Especially this year we have had high frolic. The 
great storm that blockaded Boston was conquered 
by New York as it fell, and the jubilant triumph 
was celebrated upon the battle-field with every wild 
demonstration. New-Year’s day in New York was 
memorable. Never was the Plutonic city so eman- 
cipated from its worship and fanaticism. Rome, in 
the very acme of the Carnival, might have paused, 
appalled, at the exhilaration of the young metrop- 
olis. The sun shone brightly through a cloudless 
air upon streets swarming with merry crowds, slip- 
ping along upon foot, or flashing by, muffled close 
in brilliant skins—shops, business, three per cents 
—even ten per cents forgotten, and the astonished 
day, amid shouts and far-resonant hilarity, drew to 
a close over New York devoted utterly to friend- 
ship and pleasure. It was a happy triumph—a 
bright exception. Who will not remember the 
New-Year of ’54 in New York as he recalls the 
Carnival of ante-revolutionary days in Rome’ 
Yes, and without that secret sadness which always 
waits upon joy in the old and fated countries— 
making a melancholy mirth. 

Yet, although sleighing made the New-Year so 
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gay, and although sleighing, in regions subject to | 
snow, is immemorially and traditionally so delight- | 
ful, yet, Dr. Johnson was right. So, also, was he | 
in the matter of sea-voyaging. ‘In jail, with the | 
chance of being drowned,” is the short summary of 
going to sea, and his crusty exposition of sleighing 
we allknow wellenough. By-the-by, Leigh Hunt, 
in his amusing autobiography, gives the best detailed 
and involuntary commentary upon Dr. Jobnson’s 
opinion of going to sea, by describing his voyage 
from England to Italy. 

The indignant Jehu, who delignts to fold himself 
in a buffalo, and to glide, like a ghost, behind a fleet 
horse, over glassy smooth snow, has a great deal of 
poetry in his claim ; and a great dea] too, in his ap- 
pearance. No wheeled carriage rumbling and bump- 
ing along country ruts or city pavements, can com- 
pare, for a moment, in poetic grace or suggestion 
with the sleigh that slips noiselessly, that, in truth, 
glances along the intolerable brilliance of sun-swit- 
ten snow, with no other sound than the airy, silvery 
syllabling of bells. But the Muses love a southern 
air, and a southern sun. It is only looking through 
the pleasant window, from the inside, that the ex- 
ceeding beauty of sleighing is perceived. To be 
actually engaged in making that poetry by stepping 
into the cutter and taking the lines, is to be con- 
scious only of frost-tipped noses and icy lumps of 
feet. It is a prodigiously fine thing to thump your 
hands against your shuddering knees, and to cry, 
with breath that visibly curls from your mouth, and 
mocks you, “ How glorious!” but yet, comfort is 
comfort, and cold is cold. If good drinking and mer- 
ry dancing can only be bought by cold sleigh-rides, 
it isa rueful bargain. We are well content to hurry 
ulong the sidewalks, and allow who will to dash be- 
hind the jingling bells—* the tintinabulation that so 
musically swells from the bells, bells, bells, bells.” 
It is only an old Easy Chair that speaks, but we 
could with equal willingness slip along a path of 
perpetual summer, and leave winter to snow itself 
away in unknown boreal latitudes. Whoever has 
drunk “a beaker of the warm South,” and felt it 
fermenting along his veins, will indulge in a very 
ameliorated enthusiasm for sleighing. 





Chitor’s Drawer. 


E was no “ thin-skinned” person who wrote the 

following in defense of that annoying, nimble 
nuisance, the Flea. What! attempt to palliate, 
even to praise, the conduct, and exalt the modus 
operandi of that little black, almost imperceptible 
rascal, which so many thousands have denuded 
themselves to find, and, after all, searched for in 


an imperceptible atom of serous blood for that in- 
dispensable purpose, the loss of which may serve, 
though it can not be missed by the owner. (We 
have felt such a loss severely.) Hence, mutual 
benefits are exchanged. © how unlike the human 
recipients of equal favors, who give nothing in 1 
turn, unless it be to add insult to injury! The 
grateful flea leaves behind a significant memento 
(‘ well, he does /’), a color of glowing red, that might 
vie with the bashful blushes of a lady’s cheek, as a: 
ample compensation for the tiny morsel it has re- 
ceived. By its vigilant promptings, lazy, slee)) 
watch-dogs, intrusted with the care of their mas- 
ter’s property, are kept awake to a ‘ realizing sense’ 
of their duty. By its pungent insinuations, it af 
fords titillating empléyment to indolent, indigent 
vagabonds (with or without mustaches), which saves 
them from an ignominious death by ennui, melan 
choly, dyspepsia, or suicide.” 

With some poisonous insects it is ‘a word and 
a blow, and the blow comes first ;” but the cow 
ardly flea gives us word, before or after attack ; and 
while you are soothing the pain which he has given 
your ‘front,’ he is renewing the assault in the 
“rear.” How much more generous is the warfare 
of the musquito' He approaches you with a song, 
which somebody has translated, with great faithful 
ness, as follows: 

“Wat THE ‘’SKEETER’ SAID TO THE SLEEP 
Inc GENTLEMAN’ H—u—m! hum! shut your 
eyes, Sir, the noise you hear is flies, Sir: awh—m' 
don’t be scared, Sir; go to sleep—your sheets are 
aired, Sir: hu—m '—a hymn it is I’m singing ; it’s 
music in your ear is ringing: I won’t sting you, 
sting you, s—t—i—ng! I’d scorn to do so mean a 
thing! A h—u—m—bug it is. I don’t bite. Tak: 
care! don’t slap; I never fight. Slap! whang' 
Take care, you nearly hit me. "Twas me, ‘twas 
me, my friend, that bit ye. There—there again! it 
comes to blows. You fool, it didn’t touch your nose ! 
What in the world’s the use of slapping your own 
face, when you should be napping? A—he—m' 
don’t be alarmed; you really ought to be quite 
charmed. H—u—m! hum! don’t play the boy; | 
merely sang your lullaby. A whang again! there, 
there you go! No use—you can’t hit me, you know. 
Now goto sleep. Oh ho! you’re going. Now for 
a feast, my friend; I ‘goin.’ All right—he’s goffe ; 
I’ll have my fill. So now, old Sleepy, here’s my 
bill!” 





Tue following exquisite story is attributed to La 
MARTINE; but if we remember rightly, it was told 
many years ago by an English traveler in Turkey, 
who translated it from the language of that country 

“In the tribe of Negedeh there was a horse whose 





vain! By-and-by we shall have crusaders for the 
“tights of vermin!” But just listen to such argu- 
ments as may be brought forward to sustain a bad 
cause. No wonder that an advocate of such a sub- 
ject should also come to the rescue of the reputa- 
tion of “the housekeeper’s friend,” the Spider ! 
—— “whose touch, so exquisitely fine, 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line.” 

“Tn usefulness to the human race, no insect of 
the entomological catalogue can compete with the 
sprightly, jumping, glossy little flea. It possesses 
all the virtues of all the others, with an exemption 
from their evil propensities. When forced, by the 
gnawings of hunger, to appease its delicate appe- 
tite, it gently inserts its attenuated mandible into 
the flesh (oh, that’s it, is it ?), and with the skill of a 
Sir Astley Cooper elegantly extracts therefrom 





fame was spread far and near, and a Bedouin, of 
another tribe, whose name was Daber, desired ex 


| tremely to possess it. Having in vain offered for it 
'his camels and his whole wealth, he at length hit 


upon the following device, by which he hoped to 
gain the object of his desire, He resolved to stain 
his face with the juice of an herb, to clothe himself 
in rags, to tie his legs and neck together, so as to 
appear like a lame beggar. 

‘Thus equipped, he went to wait for Naber, the 
owner of the horse, who he knew was to pass that 
way. When he saw him approaching on his beau 
tiful steed, he cried out in a weak voice, 

“*T am a poor stranger: for three days I have 
been unable to move from this spot to look for food. 
[ am dying! Help me, and Heaven will reward 
you!’ 
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“The Bedouin kindly offered to take him upon 
his horse and carry him home ; but Daber replied, 

‘Alas! I can not rise: I have no strength left.’ 

“‘ Naber, touched with pity, dismounted, led his 
horse to the spot, and with great difficulty set the 
seeming beggar on his back. But no sooner did 
Daber feel himsel in the saddle, than he set spurs 
to the steed, and galloped off, calling out, as he rode, 

“<*Tt is—it is 1, Daber!’ 

“ Naber called after him to stop and listen. Cer- 
tnin of not being pursued, he turned, and halted at 


i ahaa 

“ Call not that man wretched who, whatever else 
he suffers, as to pain inflicted or pleasure denied, 
has a child, in whom he hopes, and on whom he 
dotes. Poverty may grind him to the dust; ob. 
scurity may cast its dark mantle over him; his 
voice may be unknown to his neighbors ; even pain 
may rack his joints, and sleep flee from his pillow - 
but he has « gem with which he would not part for 
wealth-defying computation—for fame filling a 
world’s ear—for the highest wealth, for the sweet 
est sleep that ever fell on mortal eyes !” 


a short distance from Naber, who was armed with | 


a spear. 

“* You have taken my horse,’ said Naber; ‘ and, 
since Heaven has willed it, I give you joy of it; 
wut I conjure you never to tell to any one how you 
obtained it.’ 

“* And why not?’ asked Daber. 

“** Because,’ said the noble Arab, ‘ another man 
might be really ill, and men would fear to help him. 
You would be the cause of many refusing to per- 
form an act of charity, for fear of being duped as I 
have been.” 

“Struck with shame at these words, Daber was 
silent fora moment; then springing from the horse, 
returned it to its owner, and embraced him. Naber 
made hiu. accompany him to his tent, where they 
passed a few days together, and became friends for 
life.” 


A coop story was once told of a connoisseur in 
the fine arts, who said to a friend, 

*[ wish you would come up to my house and see 
a picture ] have just purchased. I wish you to give 
me your candid opinion of it. A friend of mine, 
who thinks he’s a judge, had the impudence to tell 
me last night that it was not an original. I should 
like to hear another man say that it was not an 
original ; I think J] should almost be tempted to 
knock him down! But you come up and see it, 
and give me your candid and unbiased opinion of 
the picture !” 

Here was “ freedom of opinion” with a vengeance ; 
and something like the “liberty of action” said to 
have been granted by Colonel McLane to the troops 
under his command, before going into winter-quar- 
ters at Valley Forge. They were suffering for pro- 
visions and clothing, and Congress had been re- 
peatedly petitioned for that relief which it was not 
in their power to bestow. 
stances, Colonel McLane paraded his band of suf- 
fering soldiers, and harangued them as follows : 

“ Fellow soldiers! you have served your country | 
faithfully and truly. We have fought hard fights 
together against a hard enemy. You are in a bad 
way for comfortable clothes, and it almost makes 


me cry to see you tracking your half-frozen bloody | 


feet on the cold icy ground. But Congress can’t 
help it, norcan I. Now if any of you want to re- 
turn home, to leave the army at such a time as this, 
you can go. Let those who would like to go step 
out four paces in front—but” (he added) “the first 
man that steps out, if [ don’t shoot him, my name is 
not McLane !” 

It is needless to acd, that not a solitary “ volun- 
veer for home” was to be found in the ranks. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following pas- 
sage from Coleridge, “as illustrating, by contrast, 
the grief ‘which passeth show,’ of the poor shoe- 
maker, who lost his motherless and only little boy,” 
as recorded in the letter from “ Mr. Timmins,” in | 


a late “ Drawer~” 


Under these cireum- | 


| THE ensuing parody upon the old and popular 
song of ** Ben Bolt,” is not only very good as a paro- 
dy, but it includes a lesson that may reach the heart 
| of some young inebriate, whom more serious, sober 
counsels might fail to reach : 
**Oh! don’t you remember the boys, Ben Bolt, 
The boys with noses so red, 
Who drank with delight whenever they met, 
And always went drunk to bed? 
In the old grave-yard, in the edge of the town, 
In corners obscure and lone, 
They have gone to rest, and the gay young sprigs 
Have dropped off one by one! 
* Oh! don’t you remember the jug, Ben Bolt, 
And the spring at the foot of the hill, 
Where oft we've lain in the summer hours, 
And drank to our utmost fill ? 
The spring is filled with mud, Ben Bolt, 
And the wild hogs root around, 
And the good old jug, and its whisky sweet, 
Lies broken and spill’d on the ground. 
“Oh! don’t you remember the tavern, Ben Bolt, 
And the bar-keeper, kind and true ; 
And the little nook at the end of the bar, 
Where we swallow’d the rum he drew ! 
The tavern is burnt to the ground, Ben Bolt, 
The bottles are crack’d and dry, 
And of all ‘the boys’ who ‘ spree’d’ it there, 
There remain but you and I!” 
Tue following instances of “ putting the cart be 
fore the horse” in the way of antecedents, were 
taken from a single copy of a London paper: 

** Among the advertisements we find the ensuing 
remarkable announcements of facts, which fairly 
come under the head of phenomena, viz. : 

‘We are told in one place that there may be had 
‘ An airy bedroom for a gentleman twenty-two feet 
long and fourteen feet wide.’ The bedroom ought 
indeed to be ‘airy,’ to accommodate a gentleman 
of such formidable dimensions ! 

“ Again, we read of ‘ A house for a family in good 
repair,’ which is advertised to be let, with immedi- 
ate possession. A family in good repair, means, 
no doubt, one in which none of the members are at 
all ‘ cracked.’ 

“The last oddity is an announcement of their 
| being now vacant ‘A delightful gentleman’s resi- 
| dence.’ The ‘delightful gentleman’ must be rather 
proud of his delightful qualities, to allow himself to 
be thus strangely advertised.” 





Tuis incident, told by a humane raii-road con 
ductor on one of the roads leading out of the city 
of Baltimore, is too good not to find a place in the 
‘* Drawer.” The entire story is too long for our 
crowded space. It may suffice to premise, briefly, 
that the conductor had been very kind to the family 
of a poor Irish laborer (who had lived on the road, 
but who was accidentally run over by the train some 
months before), carrying them little things, taking 
the widow to a distant Catholic church free of 
| charge, on Sundays, &c. &c. 
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“That was during the summer. One night the | and rather than beg, he resolved to make out, 
next winter it was very cold, and the mountains | through his own exertions, a means of subsistence. 
were covered with snow: we were running to Taking a piece of wood and a chisel, he at length 
‘make time,’ when, on turning a curve, the engi- | began to work. His first attempts were very troub 
neer saw a waving light on the track, and we soon lesome and very trifling. Frequently did the un 
heard some one ahead shouting. I was then out on | conscious blind man destroy, by one notch made 
the platform. The engineer slacked up and stopped | too deep, a piece of work to which he had diligently 
the engine, and we got out and went ahead in the | devoted long days of labor. Such obstacles would 
dark, to see what was the matter. | have discouraged any other; but his love for art in 

“There it was! A large land-slide had fallen | duced him to persevere. 
across the track, near the shanty of that old Irish} After very many efforts, he at length succeeded in 
woman. She had built up a large fire, and waited | using his chisel with a steady hand, and so care- 
and watched for the train; for the curves were so | fully would he examine each fold of the drapery, 
sharp that we might have been plump upon the slide | one after another, and the contour of each limb, that 


before we could see it. 

‘So when we ran up, there was the old woman, 
with her calico cap, swinging a chunk of fire like | 
a revolving light-house ; and there were the little | 
[rish boys carrying brush, like so many little beav- | 
ers. She had watched all that night in the cold; | 
and but for her, in another minute we should have | 
run into a pile of dirt and rocks as big as Barnum’s | 
Hotel. I should certainly have been killed, for I | 
was standing on the platform. What would have | 
become of the passengers and train, you can guess | 
as well as I can. 

“The passengers made up about eighty dollars 
for the old woman ; the company afterward gave her 
a shanty rent-free; the brakemen and engineers | 
bought her a cow, and she made out very well. But | 
when I handed the money to her that night, she said, | 

“*Gintlemen and ladies, 1 am thankful to yees 
for what ye may give me ; but what I did was most- | 
ly on account of him there. He was kind and | 
thoughtful to the poor and the afflicted, and I'd ha’ | 
watched till I froze before harrum should have come | 
to him, if I could have helped it.’ 

‘It made me choke right up.” | 

We don’t know when we have encountered a | 
more striking illustration than this of the self-re- | 
warding *‘ luxury of doing good,” equally applicable, | 


° ee | 
in the present instance, to the doer and the recipient. 
' 





Tuat is a very touching picture, which is drawn | 
by a modern traveler, of a blind sculptor, whom he 
fell in with at Innspriick, in the Tyrol. His name 
was Kleinhaus ; and this is a brief synopsis of his 
history : 

When five years of age, he was attacked with the | 
small-pox ; it affected his eyes, and finally made | 
him entirely blind. Before he had lost his sight, he | 
had often played with those little wooden figures 
which are so skillfully carved by the inhabitants of 
the Tyrol, and had even attempted to handle a knife, 
and to form a statuette himself. 

When no longer permitted to behold the light, 
his thoughts unceasingly turned to those images he 
was wont to contemplate with so much pleasure, 
and which he would gladly have imitated. Then 
he would take them between his hands, feel them, 
and try to console himself for not being able to see 
by measuring them with his fingers. Feeling them 
again and again, and turning them over in every 
way, he was able by degrees to comprehend from 
the touch, the exact proportions of the figure ; anat- 
omizing upon wood, marbie, or bronze, the features 
of the face and the different parts of the body, and 
thus to judge of the niceties of a work of art. 

When he had acquired this skill, he one day ask- 
ed himself whether he could not succeed in supply- 
ing the loss of sight by the keen sense of touch with 
which he was gifted. His father and mother were 





both dead; he found himself alone and destitute, 


he saw, as it were, by means of his fingers, the figure 
he intended to copy. 

Thus he proceeded by degrees, until he attained 
to what seems an almost incredible perfection, for 
he is now able to engrave from memory the features of 
a face, and produce a perfect resemblance ! 

He is now seventy years of age, but robust, and 
works every day, as in his youth. During the 
course of his career he has sculptured several hun- 
dred figures. He lives alone in his humble apart- 
ment, and supplies all his wants from the produce 
of his sculpture. He is of a cheerful disposition ; 
no vain desires agitate him; no ambition for honor 
or riches troubles the dreams of the blind artist. 
His mind is wholly occupied with better thoughts. 
He commences his work in the morning, and as it 
advances, his face becomes more and more ani- 
mated, and his soul expands. “I feel,” he says, 
“ each work of art that is presented to me, and each 
piece that I carve, even to the very minutest part, 
and I am as content with it as if I had beheld it 
with my own eyes.” 

What a forcible illustration is this of the beautiful 
sentence of Sterne: “God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb!” Here is seen the true “ compensa- 
tion” in the dispensations of Divine Providence , 
like the light that was formed from the Source of 
all light and life, into the dark recesses of poor 
Laura Bridgman, who seemed shvt out from the 
world, and almost from her Maker, being deaf, 
dumb, and blind. 





CaLirorRNI4 is not only the “land of gold,” it 1s 
the land of poetry, also, as the annexed beautiful 
effusion sufficiently demonstrates. It should be 
premised that the ‘‘ Sammy” mentioned below was 
left in California; he afterward returned rich; and 
—but he tells his own story : 

“| started off, as luck did hap, 
To see my Blonsalinda ; 
I saw her in a widow’s cap, 
A sitting at a window. 
She told me that her husband Joe, 
The very morning of her marriage, 
Had fall’n and broke his precious neck, 
A getting in the carriage. 
“ And how, although she bid me go, 
When the night was dark and clammy, 
She ‘ always loved me more than Joe,’ 
And then she called me ‘ Sammy.’” 





A VERY striking thought is contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. It is based upon a remark by 
Rev. Dr. Bond, editor of the “Christian Advocate 
and Journal,” that there is a man now living in En- 
gland, who, on several occasions listened to the 
preaching of the great and good John Wesley sev- 
enty years ago: 

“If a boy of twelve, who had witnessed the cru- 
cifixion of our Saviour, had, when ninety-two years 
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of age, related it to a boy of twelve, and he to an- | wives I ever saw; perfectly contented with her | 


+ 
10f, 


other in like manner, and so to another, down to the | because she knew no better.” 


present moment, there would be but twenty-one | 
messengers between him who witnessed the scene | 
and those to whom the narrative would at this day 
be communicated. 


ExQvisiTELyY tender, and almost sublime in js 
simplicity, are the following lines on “A Pauper’s 


Death-bed,” by Caroline Bowles Southey. Noth. 


‘*This would make us realize a closer vicinage | i-g among the slips of our ‘‘ Drawer” has been more 


to that great era than we usually do. A more reli- | 
able medium, however, than the remembrance of | 
even the wisest and the best of men, was chosen | 
by the Almighty to perpetuate the history of that | 
time, and few who examine it ever doubt its au- 
thenticity.” | 


One of the most laughable specimens of the | 
“schoolmaster abroad” that we have ever met is 
the following, which is attributed to ‘The Times” | 
of this city, although we have no recollection of 
ever having seen it in that journal, of which we are 
an attentive reader : 

“In a tour through one of the wildest and most 
sparsely-settled regions of Arkansas,” writes the 
correspondent, ‘‘I arrived at the ferry on Cache 
River. A little log-house grocery stood on the near | 
bank, about fifteen steps from where the ferry-flat | 
lay, tied to a ‘snag’ in the edge ofthe water. Sev- 
eral bear-skins, deer-skins, and coon-skins were 
nailed up to dry against the walls of the grocery ; | 
but the door was closed, and no bar-keeper, ferry- | 
man, or other person was in sight. I hallooed at 
the top of my voice some half dozen times, but no | 
one answered. Seeing an advertisement on the | 
door, I proceeded to read as follows: 

“*NOATIS. 

et enny boddy cums hear arter licker or to git 
Akross the Rivver, They kin jist blo This here 
Horne, and ef i don’t cum, when my wife betsey 
up at the House heers the Horne a-bloin’ shee] cum 
down and sel the licker, or set em Akross the Rivv- 
er. ime gwine a-fishin’. no credit when ime away 
from hum. john Wilson. 

“*N.B. Them that cant read will hev to go too 
the Hous arter Betsey : taint but a halfa mile thar.’ 

**In obedience to the ‘ noatis,’ I took the ‘ blow- 
ing-horn,’ which stuck in the crack of the wall, close 
by the door, and gave it a ‘toot’ or two, which re- 
verberated far around the cane and swamp, and in 
a few moments was answered by a voice scarcely 
less loud and reverberating than that of the horn. 
It seemed to be about half a mile up the river; and 
in about*fifteen minutes a stalwart female made her 
appearance, and asked if I wanted ‘licker.’ 

***No, Madam, I want to cross the river.’ 

*¢Don’t you want some licker fust 7’ 

**¢ No, Madam; I don’t drink. I never touch 
liquor of any description.’ 

*** Never tech licker? 
preacher, then, ain’t you ?’ 

““*No, Madam, I am simply a temperance man. 
I wish to get across the river, if you please. Do 
you row the boat?’ 

***Oh yes; I can take you over in less than no 
time. Fetch me yer hoss.’ 

**I obeyed ; asking, as 1 led the horse into the 
boat, 

*** Did your husband write that advertisement on 
the door there ?’ 

“*No, Si-r-r! Schoolmaster Jones writ that. 
My old man hain’t got no larnin’!’ 

“The old woman rowed the boat safely across 
the ugly stream; and, handing her the ferry-fee, I 
bade her good-morning, believing then, as I still do, 


eee 


Why you must be a 





that she was one of the happiest women and best 


trequently perused : 
* Tread softly ; bow the head— 

In reverent silence bow ; 

No passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 

ls passing now. 

** Stranger, however great, 

With holy reverence bow , 
There's one in that poor shed, 
One by that paltry bed, 

Greater than thou. 

** Beneath that beggar’s root, 

Lo! Deatu doth keep his state, 
Enter—no crowds attend ; 
Enter—no guards defend 

This palace gate 

** That pavement damp and cold, 

No smiling courtiers tread 
One silent woman stands, 
Lifting with meagre hands 

A dying head ! 

“No mingled voices sound— 
An infant wail alone , 
A sob suppressed—again 
That short, deep gasp, and then 

The parting groan ' 

**O change !—O wondrous change 

Burst are the prison bars ; 
This moment these so low— 
So agonized—and now 

Beyond the stars ' 

“ O change !—stupendous change! 

There lies the soulless clod ; 
The sun eternal breaks— 

The new immortal wakes— 

Wakes with his Gop! 


OnxE of our representatives in the Congress of the 
United States is Michael Walsh, of this city ; and 
since he has been at the capital, the subjoined story 
of a laughable “interview” which he once had wit! 
the late lamented Henry Clay has been revived, 
and has created a good deal of merriment : 

“When Walsh was an apprentice in New York 
at the lithographic printing business, it so chanced 
that Henry Clay was in the city, and, as usual, was 
the honored guest of the people. His reception 
room was directly opposite where Walsh worked, 
and the crowd was seen by the workmen from the 
window passing into the hotel to shake hands with 
the “ Great Commoner.” 

“« The workmen dared Walsh to go over and shake 
hands with Mr. Clay, dressed as he was, with a paper 
cap, and sleeves rolled up, and face and arms be 
daubed with ink. ‘He would’nt be dared,’ he said, 
‘to do any thing,’ and, slapping his hand on the ink 
stone, he made it moist with the sticky fluid. He 
then moved mechanically across the street, entered, 
was introduced, and shook hands with Mr. Clay. 
He gave a cordial grasp, so much so that the hands 
stuck partially together ; but on went Walsh, with 
the crowd who preceded him, and, looking over his 
shoulder, observed Mr. Clay gazing with a mingled 
expression of astonishment and playfulness at the 
inky hand which had been left him! 

“ But Henry Clay was great, even in little things , 
and taking the affair, like a sensible man, in a jocu- 
lar way, he instantly determined to ‘ pass the joke,’ 
and pass it literally. The consequence was that 
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the introduced, white kids and all, carried away | which has been extolled to the skies to you by a 
with them a portion of the printer’s ink, until Mr. | friend, and when you have at last waded through it, 


Clay’s hand was almost cleared of the ‘ soft impeach- | to find—what you had more than once suspected in 


‘and he was near being convalsed with laugh- | the course of the book—that you had read it before ' 
ter at the odd predicament of himself andthe sharers. | ‘The state of writhing torture into which you 
Mr. Clay was often heard to speak of it as one of | are occasionally thrown by the sudden and unex- 
e amusing incidents of his life.” | pected questions or remarks of a child before a large 
| company ; a little wretch of your own, for example, 
[r was a good trait in the character of that quaint | that will run up to an old-maid friend of yours, and 
old Quaker, Isaac T. Hopper, that he was not | harrow you by crying out, before you have time to 
«ashamed of the shop.” It is related of him by his | gag it, 
recent biographer that one day while he was visit- **« Now, do let me count the creases in your face ' 
ing a wealthy family in Dublin, during his sojourn | There’s one, there’s two, there’s three,’ &c. 
abroad, a note was handed to him, inviting him to “Or, accosting another lady in the same explicit 
ne the next day. When he read it aloud, his host | strain, electrifies you by breaking out with: 
remarked : “** What makes you come here so often? for don’t 
“ Those people are very respectable, but they are | you know my aunt always says she can’t bear you’ 
not of the first cirele. They belong to our church, | Don’t you, aunt?’ 
it not exactly to our ‘set.’ Their father was a| ‘ While you are busily leaning over your writing, 
| with two other persons in the room, a friend and an 


ment, 


te 





mechanic. 

“Well, ’m a mechanic myself,” said Isaac. | enemy, hearing the latter, as you think, go out; 
“Perhaps if thou hadst known that fact thou | then, with your eyes still upon your paper, suddenly 
wouldst not have invited me !” | venting all your smothered spleen against the ab- 

“Is it possible,” continued his host, “that a ' sentee to the remaining person, whose unaccount- 
man of your information and appearance can be a! able silence in return induces you to raise your 
mechanic ?” head from your employment, and—! 

“| followed the business of a tailor for many | “After eating mushrooms, the lively interest you 
years,” rejoined his guest. ‘‘ Look at my hands. | take in the debate that accidentally follows, upon 
Dost thou not see the mark of the shears? Some | the question, ‘Whether they were of the right sort ?" 
of the Mayors of Philadelphia have been tailors. | Toadstools! What a predicament! 

When I lived there, I often walked the streets with “A pair of pantaloons, so constructed with re 
the Chief-Justice. It never occurred to me that it | gard to what tailors call ‘ the stride,’ as to limit you 
was any honor, and I don’t think it did to him.” to three or four inches a step. In these ‘ straights,’ 
having to keep pace in walking with a tall friend, 

An amusing story is told of an accident which ' all ‘ fork,’ who stalks along like one’s evening shad 
befell a penurious manager of a minor play-house, | ow on the wall.” 
in endeavoring to avoid an engagement with the 
owner of two wonderful dogs, when their services | Tuomas CARLYLE, with all his faults of style— 
and not his were to constitute the principal attrac- | and they are certainly neither few nor small—has 
tion. The owner persisted: it must be his dogs | excelled all his contemporaries in the graphic pic- 
and himself, or no dogs at all ; the sagacious animals | tures which he has painted in a few well-chosen 
would perform their marvels with no one else. and expressive words. Observe the force and beau- 

“The huckstering manager doubted this, and ty of the following. Any one who has visited the 
craved permission to try whether, by running across | dingy “towns and steepled chimneys” between 
the room, and using the words repeated by the | Liverpool and London, or passed a day in busy 
owner in the play, one of the animals would not , Manchester, will acknowledge its faithfulness : 
seize him by his coat collar as well, without doing | “ The Staffordshire coal-stratum and coal-strata 
him any injury, | lay side by side with iron-strata, quiet since the 

“ The master consented, but the experiment failed | creation of the world. Water flowed in Lancashire 
entirely. The dog remained ‘ doggedly’ motionless. | and Lanarkshire ; bituminous fire lay bedded in 

“<Tt strikes me,’ said the disappointed manager, | rocks there, too—over which how many fighting 

that if you were to say ‘‘Go, Sir /” in aharsh tone, | Stanleys and Black Douglasses, and other the like 
when I repeat the words, that he would at once per- | contentious persons, had fought out their bickerings 
form the feat.’ and broils, not without result, we will hope! But 

“*Very well, Sir,’ replied the owner, ‘we will | God said, ‘Let the Iron Missionaries be !’—and they 
try the experiment, if you wish it.’ were! Coal and iron, so long unregardful neigh 

“The preliminaries were again gone through | bors, are wedded together. Birmingham and Wo! 
with; and when the master said ‘Go, Sir!’ the | verhampton, and the hundred Stygian forges, with 
gigantic dog did ‘ go’ with avengeance. He darted | their fire-throats and never-resting sledge-hammers, 
off like an arrow ; seized the manager by the nape | rose into day! Wet Manconirm stretched out her 
of his neck, threw him violently upon the floor, and | hands toward Carolina and the torrid zone, and 
giving two or three tremendous growls, seemed on | plucked cotton thence. Who could forbid her, she 
the point of making mince-meat of his prey, who, | that had the skill to weave it? Fish fled thereupon 
petrified with fright, was glad enough to be rescued, | from the Mersey river, vexed by innumerable keels ! 
and to permit the master to perform with his dogs, | England dug out her bituminous fires, and made it 
aad on his own terms. work: towns arose, and steepled chimneys. 

‘He never was quite satisfied, however, that “ Hast thou heard, with sound ears, the awaken 
taere was not some peculiarity in the ‘Go, Sir,’ used | ing of Manchester on Monday morning, at half-past 
on that particular occasion.” five by the clock?—the rushing off of its thousand 
mills, like the boom of an Atlantic tide ; ten thou- 

Amone the “ Miseries of Human Life,” some sensi- | sand times ten thousand spindles and spools all set 
lve sufferer has recorded the following : humming there? It is, perhaps, if thou knew it 
“Toiling through a novel three volumes long, | well, sublime as Niagara, or more so. Cvtton 













































































































424 HARPE R'S 
spinning is the clothing of the taked i in its eels 
the triumph of man over matter in its means.” 


“THERE’s not a hearth, however rude, 
But hath some little flower 
To brighten up its solitude, 
And scent the evening hour ; 
There’s not a heart, however cast 
By grief and sorrow down, 
But hath some memory of the past 
To love, and call its own !” 
It seems a hard and a cruel thing—and it is a 
hard and a cruel thing—to make the affections of a 


child its means of punishment for slight juvenile | 
A friend relates the following occurrence | 


offenses. 
as evidence in point: 

A little girl who, although an affectionate little | 
creature as ever lived, was very volatile and light- | 
hearted, and could not always remember to mind her 
mother. At the close of a day, in the early part of | 
the present winter, she had, in. some trifling com- 


mand, disobeyed her mother—going into the street | 


to play with one of her little companions: when 
she came in, and was prepared to go to bed, she | 
came to her mother for her nightly kiss. 

“T can not kiss you to-night, Mary,” said the 
mother; “you have been a very naughty little girl, 
and have disobeyed me. 
night.” 


The little girl, her face streaming with tears, | 


again begged her mother to kiss her, but she was a 
“ strong-minded woman,” and was inexorable. 
It was a sad lesson that she learned ; for on that 


very night that child died of the croup. She had | 


asked her mother, the last thing as she went up to 
her little bed, if she would kiss her in the morning ; 
but in the morning her innocent lips were cold. 


It was a laughable illustration of the ridiculous | 
way and folly ofthe London Cockney sayings, which | 
took place at a dignified court in Edinburgh, Scot- | 


land. A man was on trial for the abduction of a 


young lady, and she was herself under examination. | 
asked the Judge, “of | 
your absence at the time?” ‘The witness did not | 


“Was your mother aware,” 
“T ask- 


seem exactly to understand the question. 


you were out?” Upon this a loud laugh arose in 


the Court, which “his Lordship” at once suppress- | 
ed, threatening at the same time to punish all of- | 


fenders should the interruption continue. “ Wit- 
ness,” he continued, “ at the time you speak of, did | 
your mother know that you were out ?” 


Then came another uproarious burst of laughter, | 


until one of the counsel explained to “his Lord- | 
ship” the cant phrases he had used, and silence was 
restored 

This reminds us of the capital burlesques upon | 
the Grecian, and composite or Elizabethan styles | 
of play-writing, in which the same question is ask- 
ed, with the addition of another important query : 


Mnestheus. Cleanthe ! 
Cleanthe. My lord’ 
Mne. Your mother—your kind, excellent mother— 
She who hung o’er your couch in infancy, 
And felt within her heart the joyous pride 
Of having such a daughter—does she know, 
Sweetest Cleanthe ! that you've left the shade 
Of the maternal walls? 
ea She does, my lord. 
Aine. And—but I scarce can ask the question—when 
I last beheld her, ’gainst the whiten’d wall 
Stood a strong engine—flat, and broad, and heavy— 
Its entrails stones—and moved on mighty rollers, 


I can not kiss you to- | 
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! Rendering the enapia web as smooth and soft 
As whitest snow. That engine, sweet Cleanthe 
Fit pedestal for household deity— 
Lar and old Penates—has she it still ! 
Or for gold bribes has she disposed of it ? 
I fain would know—pray, tell me—is it sold? 


There is no descent here to the slightest fam)| 
iarity, nor are the stilts laid by for a single momen: 
The composite or Elizabethan style is more lively 

| and jocular, although the result is the same . 


Conradin. Ha‘ Celia, here! Come hither, pretty one, 
Thou hast a mother, child? 
Celia. Most people have, sir 
Con. I’ faith thou ’rt sharp—thou hast a biting wit— 
But does this mother—this epitome 
| Of what all other people are possessed of— 
Knows she thou ’rt out and gadding! 
No, not gadding 
Out, sir—she know’s I'm out. 
She had a mangle , 
Faith ‘twas a huge machine ; and smooth'd the webs 
Like snow—lI've seen it oft—it was indeed 
A right good mangle. 
Cel. Then thou ’rt not in thoughis 
To buy it—or thou would’st not praise it so 
. A parlous child '!—keen as the cold north wind, 
Yet light as Zephyrus. No—no—not buy it 
But hath she sold it, child’ 


| 
| “Mr. Timotny,” said a learned lady, who had 
| been showing off her wit at the expense of a daugh 
ter, “you remind me of a barometer that is filled 
| with nothing in the upper story.” 

“ Dear, delightful Minerva,” meekly replied her 
| adorer, ‘‘in thanking you for that compliment, let 
me remind you that you occupy my upper storv en 
| tirely !” 


The following, which we find 1n the “ Drawer,” 
we take to be of Turkish origin. It sounds vastly 
like Nariazin, from whom we have before quoted 

“ As a woman was walking, a man looked at and 
followed her. 

“«« Why,’ said she, ‘do you follow me?’ 
| we Because,’ he replied, ‘1 have fallen in Jove 
with you.’ 

“*Whyso? My sister, who is coming after me, 
is much handsomer than I am. Go and make Jove 
to her.’ 

‘“‘The man turned back, and saw a woman witli 
an ugly face, and, being greatly displeased, return 
ed, and said, 

*** Why should you tell me a falsehood !’ 

| ‘The woman answered, ‘Neither did you tell 
; me the truth; for, if you were in love with me, why 
did you look back for another woman ?’” 


| 
| 
} 


ed,” repeated the Judge, “did your mother know | 


The subjoined is declared to be an authentic ac 
| count of a lady of Lyons, France, who, under the 
| influence of a violent nervous disorder, fell into 1 
state of seeming death, from which she fortunately 
roused herself just as she was about to be nailed up 
in her coffin. Her sensations are thus described . 
“It seemed to her that she was really dead, yet 
she was perfectly conscious of al] that happened 
around her in this dreadful state. She distinctly 
| heard her friends speaking, and lamenting her death, 
at the side of her coffin. She felt them pull on her 
dead-clothes, and lay her in it. This feeling pro 
duced a mental anxiety which was indescribable. 
She tried to cry, but her soul was without power, 
and could not act on her body. She had the con 
tradictory feeling as if she were in her own body, 
and yet not in it, at one and the same time. I[t was 
| equally impossible for her to stretch out her arm, or 
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to open her eyes, as to cry, although she esatignal- | wrote to ‘he employer that he should be unable to 


"ti pa avored to do so. The internal anguish of 


resume his labor, as he had a painful swelling on 


her mind was, however, at its utmost height, when | the east side of his face !” 


the funeral hymn began to be sung, and when the 

of the coffin was about to be nailed on. The 

rm ht that she was to be buried alive was the first 

ne which gave activity to her soul, and caused it 
o operate on her corporeal frame.” 





A better description of the manner in which sea- 
eickness “takes down” the loftiest and most pomp- 
‘¢ character was never written, than that which is 
nished by that illustrious flunkey, Mr. Chawls 
Yellowplush ° 
“Gentle reader, av you ever been on the otion? 
The sea, the sea, the hopen sea!’ as Barry 
Cromwell says. As soon as we entered our little | 
wessel, and I’d looked to master’s luggitch and | 
ne, (mine was rapt up in a very sma!l hanker- 
r,) as soon, I say, as we entered our littie wes- 
sel, as soon as I saw the waivs, black and frothy, | 
ke fresh-drawn porter, a dashin against the ribbs 
ir galliant bark, the keal, like a wedge, a split- 
the billoes in two, the sales a flappin in the 
.the standard of Hengland floating at the mask- 









and given orders to the salers, the white rox of Al- 
any, and the bathin-masheens disappearing in the 
distans—then, then I felt for the first time the mite, 
madgisty of existence. ‘ Yellowplush, my boy,’ 

suid I,in a dialog with myself, ‘ your life is now 
about to commens; your career as a man dates 
fom your entrans on board this packit. Be wise, 

e manly, be cautious; forgit the follies of your 
youth. You are no longer a boy now, but a roor- 
xan. Throw down your tops, your marbles, your 
hoyish games ; throw off your childish habits with 
your inky clerk’s jackit—throw up your—” 

+ * * * * * 

“ Here, I recklect, [ was obleeged to stopp. A 
fealin, in the first place singular, in the next place 
painful, and at last compleately overpowering, had 
came upon me while I was making the abuff speach, 
ind | now found myself in a sityouation which del- 

xy for bids me to describe, Suffis to say, that I 
now diseovered what basins was made for ; that for 
many, many hours I lay in a hagony of exostion, 
dead to all intence and porpuses, the rain pattering 
n my face, the salers a tramplink over my body ; 
the panes of purgertory going on inside !” 





Some recent clerical voyager says he was one 
day lying in his berth, and holding himself from 
falling out, when he heard a brother clergyman in 
an adjoining berth pitch out upon the floor, tipped 
out by a sudden roll of the ship. 

“What kind of a curve, Brother ——, did 
the ship describe then?” he asked—“ a parabolic 
eurve ?” 

“No,” answered his groaning friend, as he clam- 
bered into his birth again, “that was a diabolic 
curve !” 





“We remarked a very laughable typographical 
crror in a newspaper a day or two since. It was 
1 & paragraph which announced that a formerly 
distinguished Southern politician had been struck 
with apoplexy, and had ‘lost the use of one side of 
his speech” It reminded us of the man who, hav- 
ing stood in the same place in a ectton factory for 
many years, was one day detained by illness, and 





| 





In these times of ‘‘ Women’s Rights” discus- 
sions, the following proposition of a waggish writer 
in a London magazine, will excite attention. It 
looks like * revolution and rebellion :” 

‘** Let us widowers and bachelors form an asso- 
ciation to declare, for the next hundred years, that 
we will make love no longer. Let the young 
women come and make love to us; let them write 
us verses ; let them ask us to dance, get us ices 
and cups of tea, and help us off with our cloaks at 
| the hall-door, and if they are eligible, we may per- 
haps be induced to yield, and say : ‘La! Miss Hop- 
kins!—I really never—I am so agitated !—ask 


papa! po» 





A youne farmer named Canning, of the town ot 
Hill, Massachuset‘s, who writes over the signature 
| of “The Peasant Bard,” is the.author of the ex- 


| quisitely melodious lines which ensue. Those 
| who know any thing of Indian metaphor will be 





| struck with the perfect simile, which we have itali- 


the steward a gettin ready the basins and} | cized i in the last stanza, not less than with the hap- 
and the capting proudly tredding the deck | py allusions to nature which pervade the whole 


“THE LAMENT OF THE CHEROKEE 
Air—‘ Erile of Erin.’ 
“ O, soft falls the dew, in the twilight descending, 

And tall grows the shadowy hill on the plain ; 
And night o’er the far distant forest is bending, 

Like the storm-spirit, dark, o’er the tremulous main; 
But midnight enshrouds my lone heart in its dwelling, 
A tumult of woe in my bosom is swelling, 

And a tear, unbefitting the warrior, is telling 

That Hope has abandoned the brave Cherokee ' 

“ Can a tree that is torn from its root by the fountain, 
The pride of the valley, green-spreading and fair, 
Can it flourish, removed to the rock of the mountain, 
Unwarmed by the sun, and unwatered by care? 
Though Vesper be kind her sweet dews in bestowing, 

No life-giving brook in its shadow is flowing, 
And when the chill winds of the desert are blowing, 

So droops the transplanted and lone Cherokee ! 

“ Loved graves of my sires! have I left you forever’ 

How melted my heart when | bade you adieu 
Shall joy light the face of the Indian? ah, never, 

While memory sad has the power to renew. 

As flies the fleet deer when the blood-hound is started, 
So fled winged Hope from the poor broken-hearted ; 
O, could she have turned, ere forever departed, 

And beckoned with smiles to her sad Cherokee ' 

** Ts it the low wind, through the wet willows rushing, 

That fills with wild numbers my listening ear? 

Or is some hermit-rill, in the solitude gushing, 

The strange-playing minstrel whose music I hear? 
’T is the voice of my father, slow, solemaly stealing, 
I see his dim form, by yon meteor, kneeling, 

To the God ofthe white man, the CuRisTIAN, appealing , 

He prays for the foe of the dark Cherokee ! 


“ Great Spirit of Good, whose abode is the heaven, 
Whose wampum of peace is the bow in the sky, 
Wilt thou give to the wants of the clamorous raven, 
Yet turn a deaf ear to my piteous cry? 
O’er the ruins of home, o’er my heart’s desolation, 
No more shalt thou hear my unbless’d lamentation , 
For death’s dark encounter I make preparation, 
He hears the last groan of the wild Cherokee !” 





Nort long since, one of the unsophisticated militia 
officers of Washington City served a notice on “* W 
Scott, Number 128 Twelfth-street ” to attend a 
training of the ununiformed militia, not knowing that 
it was the residence of General Winfield Scott! 
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Titerary 

Ovr list of new books for the past month is un- | 
usually limited, although we have two or three from | 
the busy press of Ticknor, Reed, and Fields, that 
are of more than ordinary interest. Of these, a thin 
volume, entitled Passion Flowers, claims attention 
as a fresh poetical offering of remarkable depth and | 
originality. It is distinguished from the ephemeral } 
productions of our popular versifiers by 1s lofty in- | 
tellectual tone, its intense earnestness of feeling, | 
the severity of its diction, and its unmistakable | 
origin in profound personal experiences. With its 
vein of austere reflection, and its prevailingly sol- 
emn cast of feeling, almost amounting to habitual 
gloom, it can never become a favorite with those 
who regard the rich and brilliant pictures of the im- 
agination as the most attractive materials of poetry. 
Then the language, for the most part, is so bare of 
ornament—so exclusively adapted to the strong 
expression of some painful mental conception, that 
the reader may fancy himself defrauded of one of 
the most legitimate purposes of poetry—to embody 
detightful images in harmonious and pleasing dic- 
tiou. The thought, moreover, which forms the sta- 
ple of the verse, is often of so subtle and recondite 
a character as to remove it from the sphere of gen- 
eral sympathy. Still less will the strains of+eart- 
breaking sorrow, frequently of desperate bitterness, 
which give the tone to many of these poems, accord 
with the healthy feeling that would fain battle 
against the evils of life by action rather than com- 
plaint. Indeed, they can only be a perpetual sur- 
prise to those who are acquainted chiefly with the 
sunny aspects of experience—to whom life is less 
a probation or a penance than a gala-day—who find 
in it no awful problem to be solved, no terrible bur- 
den to be endured, but a fairy scene of fresh-recur- 
ring pleasures—whose garden blooms with fragrant 
and thornless roses, but has no place for the passion- 
flower. On the other hand, there are many who 
will recognize, in the most impassioned bursts of 
sorrow that here ring out their sad wailings, only 
the echoes of their own spiritual experience. Judg- 
ing by their own history, they will find them true 
to nature and to life. They will welcome these 
melodies as the expressive utterance of what they 
have long felt. 

Considered as works of art, these poems are ev1- 
dently unstudied and spontaneous. They some- 
times exhibit an audacious defiance of the whole- 
some precedents of composition. The purists in 
versification will find in them much which they will 
mercilessly condemn. Still, they show a wonder- 
ful command of language—a plastic mastery over 
its most rugged forms—and a cunning skill in word- 
weaving, which is a far higher and rarer gift than a 
bland docility to artificial rules. The nobler quali- 
ties of poetry abound in almost every one of these 
productions. They are altogether free from any 
thing commonplace or conventional. No borrowed 
thoughts or emotions are necessary to eke out an 
innate poverty of invention. They are the natural 
growth of a largely-endowed being, refined by the 
most comprehensive culture, and graduated with 
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same prompt and effectual energy with which she 
elucidates the mysteries of the inner life in passion. 
ate verse, she may take her seat, without furth,, 
ceremony, at ‘‘the heaven-spread board,” partal, 

of the ‘golden cup,” and be crowned with the “ §) 

let of glossy bays.” 

In a milder tone of pensive moralizing than y 
of the fiery effusions of this volume is the followin, 
little poem, whose touching sweetness can not 
to reach the heart of the sympathizing reader 

MORTAL AND IMMORTAL. 

Oh! life is strange, and full of change, 
But it brings me little sorrow, 

For I came to the world but yesterday, 
And I shall go hence to-morrow. 

The winds are drear, the leaves are sear, 
Full dimly shows the sun, 

The skies are bright, the earth is light— 
To me ’tis almost one. 

The sunny rill, the wave dark and chill, 
Across my breast may roll ; 

The saddest sigh, the merriest cry, 
Make music in my soul. 

A few short years of smiles and tears, 
Of suffering, not in vain, 

And the weary smart of a wounded heart 
I never shall know again. 

I’ve wept for the bride at her husband's side, 
I’ve smiled on the loved one’s bier, 

For a mystery was shown to me— 
A thing of hope and fear. 

Who sows in tears his early years 
May bind the goiden sheaves ; 

Who scatters flowers in summer bowers 
Shall reap but their withered leaves. 

A wayward child, on whom hath smiled 
The light of heavenly love, 

A pilgrim, with a vision dim 
Of something far above , 

I live for all who on me call, 
And yet I live for one ; 

My song must be sweet to all! | meet, 
And yet I sing to none. 

A quiet tone, that maketh known 
A spirit passing by, 

A breath of prayer on the midnight air, 
And I am gone for aye. 

Gone to the rest of the ever bless’d, 
To the new Jerusalem, 

Where the children of light do walk in white 
And the Saviour leadeth them 

Forever gone, and none to mourn ; 
And who for me would sorrow? 

I came to toil in a desert soil, 
And my task will be done to-merrow 

From the same house we have Haps and Mishaps 
in a Tour in Europe, by Grace GREENWOOD, a0 
agreeable book of travels, filled with lively, good 
natured gossip of the literary circles in England, 
descriptions of natural scenery, art-criticisms, com 
ments on foreign manners and customs, and othe: 
topics which would naturally attract the attention 
of an intelligent and enthusiastic American tourist. 
With a dash of exaggeration, which her pen never 

tudiously avoids, Grace Greenwood gives her im- 


ras 





the severest training in the great university of ex- 
perience. The author lacks only the interest in 
external nature—the power of objective description 
—tne lucid reproduction of the sources of poetry in 
the material universe, to authenticate her claim to a 
place in the “shining ranks” to which she sues for | 
admission. If she can exercise these gifts with the | 





pressions of European society frankly and honestly. 
England she treats with a cordial love, as an old 
ancestral home ; on the Continent, her spirits. some 
times flag in disgust and weariness with the mentel 
depression of the people, and at times she express¢s 
herself in a tone of undiluted bitterness at the pre 
vailing political and religious tyranny, of whose dis- 
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astrous effects she is the witness. On the whole, 
however, her volume is equally good-humored and 
sprightly, and will be read with interest as the off- 
hand expression of an active and independent mind, 
in view of novel scenes and institutions. One of 
her most pleasing experiences was an interview 
with the Brownings at Florence, of whom she speaks 
as “the two noble poet souls, whose union is a 
poem, profounder and diviner than words can com- 
nose, and whose home is doubly sanctified by genius 
and love. Robert and Elizabeth Browning are, as 
the truly great and good ever are, simple, earnest, 
frank, and kindly in word and manner. An hour’s 
conversation with them gives you the feeling of 
years of pleasant acquaintance. Nothing can be 
more touching and heavenly beautiful than the se- 
rene presence of quiet happiness which pervades 
their household. The very soul of contentment 
glows in the fine face of Browning, and rests on the 
calm brow of his wife, and smiles up from the pro- 
found depth of her eyes. Robert Browning is a 
brilliant author, and more, a pleasant, suggestive 
conversationist, and a sympathetic listener. He 
nas a fine humor, a keen sense of the ridiculous— 
which he indulges at times, with the hearty abandon 
ofaboy. In the gentle stream of Elizabeth Brown- 
ing’s familiar talk shine, deep and soft, the high 
joughts and star-bright imaginations of her rare 
oetic nature. The two have oneness of spirit, 
with distinct individuality ; they are united, not 
merged together.” The volume contains numerous 
other sketches of distinguished literary men, and 
people of note, with whom the author made acquaint- 
ance, and, in our opinion, these form its most in- 
teresting portions. 

The Autobiography of an Actress, by Mrs. Mow- 
aTT, is the remaining volume on our list of Ticknor 
and Co.’s publications, and, although not a work 
of any imposing pretensions, can not fail to be read 
with interest, as a naive, fresh, and entertaining 
narrative of a life that has been diversified by an 
abundance of romantic adventures. It was un- 
dertaken in fulfillment of a promise made to the 
husband of the authoress, previously to his death, 
that before she took her final leave of the stage she 
would publish a record of the “strange eventful 
history” of her life. Commencing with her earliest 
recollections in a beautiful old French country- 
seat, near which she was born (her parents at that 
time having temporarily resided at Bourdeaux), the 
fair reminiscent describes the scenes of her child- 
hood and school-girl days, her mad-cap runaway 
marriage at the age of fifteen, her gipsy life at a 
charming rural retreat in the vicinity of New York, 
the sudden reverses of fortune experienced by her 
husband, her consequent appearance in public as 
a dramatic reader, and afterward as an actress, 
her career as a miscellaneous writer, her religious 
experience as a member of the Swedenborgian 
Church, and the infinite variety of ups-and-downs 
incident to the pursuit of her profession, The im- 
pression made upon the reader by her confidential 
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listoriettes is by no means unfavorable to the char- 
acter of the writer. She is evidently a person of a’ 


lively, mercurial temperament, an active intellect, 
great facility of expression, and a ready sympathy 
with elevated and noble ideas. Her experience in 


life has made her acquainted with strange compan- | 


ions, and still stranger incidents ; and the apparent 
simplicity and genuine unction with which she nar- 








Cooper, founded on incidents in the history of De 
Soto, has been published by Redfield. 

In the department of practical theology, we have 
an important work from the pen of the Rev. TuEo- 
DORE SPENCER, entitled Conversion ; its Theory and 
Process, published by M. W. Dodd. The author 
has endeavored to present the cardinal evangelical 
doctrines without formality, avoiding dry abstract 
and theoretical discussions, although developing 
the leading principles at the foundation of the sub- 
ject with a very considerable degree of particular- 
ity. The work is thrown into the form of a dia- 
logue between a religious inquirer and his pastor. 
With this flexible method, a greater freedom and 
familiarity are attained, than would have been 
possible had the author adhered to a rigid didactic 
system. The same publisher has brought ont a Se- 
lection from the writings of FeENELON and Madame 
Guyon, comprising extracts from the “ Christian 
Counsels” and “ Spiritual Letters” of the Arch- 
bishop of Cambray, and from the ‘* Method of Pray- 
er” and ‘“‘ Way to God” of his celebrated friend, the 
devout female mystic of the seventeenth century. 
The work is intended to be of a purely devotional 
character, and every thing sectarian or controversial 
has been studiously omitted. 

Thoughts to Help and Cheer, is a little manual of 
devotional exercises, arranged for every day during 
the first six months of the year. It embraces ap- 
propriate selections from the Scriptures, together 
with a variety of thoughts and meditations, taken 
from ancient and modern writers. The style of the 
book is chaste, and its sentiments devout and edi- 
fying. (Published by Crosby, Nichols, and Co.) 





A new edition of Ducatp Stewart's works is 
in the press, in Edinburgh, embracing a series of 
his lectures on political economy not hitherto pub 
lished—large portions of which are in the hand 
writing of Lord Palmerston, who was an inmate 
of the illustrious professor's house when he was 
engaged in the composition of those lectures, and 
relieved the sage of a large share of the drudgery 
of transcription. 





Mr. ALEXANDER SmirnH, the Glasgow poet, 1s a 
candidate for the office of Secretary to the Edinburgh 
University, vacant by the resignation of Mr. Blair 
Wilson. Mr. Smith recently lectured at the Dum- 
barton Mechanics’ Institute on the Life and Genius 
of Robert Burns. 





Mr. Ruskin, who is said to dress quite in a cler 
ical fashion, and who almost intones his lectures, 
has been holding forth in Edinburgh against Greck 
architecture, and on the favorite themes of Turner 
and the pre-Raphaelites. His condemnation of the 
| Greek architecture was, especially when we con- 
sider that he spoke in Edinburgh, bold and unspar 
ing. 





Dr. A. M‘Caut succeeds the Rev. Frepericx 





rates her adventures, give to her volume something 
moye than even the usual charm of autobiography. | versity. Wandering through its beautiful colleges, 


An original novel, entitled Vascouselos, by FRANK | reflecting on its wealth, its prestige, its libraries, 


Mavrice as Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at King’s College, and Mr. Grorcr Dasent as 
Professor of Literature and Modern History. 





“In a recent visit to Oxford,” says the Leader, 
“we were greatly struck by the enormous capabili- 
| ties and their enormous waste which that ‘ centre 
of learning’ presents. If any thing in this country 
imperatively demands organic reform, it is this Uni- 
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and its opportunities, Oxford appeared to us wholly 
to have lost its. function in the social organism. It 
is no more the centre of learning than a fossil is the 
representative ofa living animal. It produces gen- 
tlemen, excellent fellows, a few scholars, and some 
distinguished men ; but it produces the last named 
in spite of, not in virtue of, its system. Its system is 
one which, admirably adapted to the age which orig- 
inated it, is in complete discordance with this age.” 


While Mr. Suerrpan Know es is lecturing 
with great vehemence against Popery, his son, 
Mr. Ricwarp Brinstey KNow.es, is said to 
have become a Roman Catholic. 


Mr. Joun Martin, the celebrated artist, has 
suffered from an attack of paralysis, which has 
disabled his right hand, and impeded his utterance, 
He was at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, planning 
improvements for the harbor, when this affliction 
came upon him. 


M. Exe pe Beaumont has been elected Secre- 
tary of the Paris Academy of Sciences, in the room 
ofthe lateM.Araco. M. Dupin contested the place 
with M. de Beaumont. The number of votes were— 
M. de Beaumont, 29; M. Dupin, 17. It is under- 
stood that M. LeverR1er is to be appointed Keeper 
of the Observatory. 


Wittiam Von Humpouprt, celebrated as a 
statesman and a scholar, has left, it seems, a quan- 
tity of sonnets, which are just published. Judging 
from the highly poetical character of some of his 
prose, especially his essay on the Philosophy of 
Greek Sculpture, the poems will be well worthy 
of his reputation. He forms another link in the 
long chain of statesmen who have cultivated liter- 
ature as a secondary pursuit. 


Of Victor Hvco’s latest production, The Leader 
pointedly remarks; ‘‘ There is nothing so monot- 
onous as philippics; even praise, of which we 
quickly tire, does not so weary us as abuse, thanks 
to the real kindness of human nature. Hence we 
conceive that Victor Hugo has committed an enor- 
mous mistake in his recent work, Chdtiments. It 
is a thick volume of poems, fiery with indignation, 
terrible in sarcasm, copious in contempt, vehement 
in allegation directed against Louis Napoleon and 
his accomplices. Victor Hugo is a good writer and 
a good hater ; but his hate is verbose. He thunders, 
but he thunders too much and too loud. Why, the 
very cannoneers will sleep upon their guns, wear- 
ied with the iteration of flashing wrath and terrible 
boomings ; and if any reader keeps awake through- 
out Victor Hugo’s cannonade, he must have a more 
ingenious restlessness of hate or a more ravenous 
appetite for rhyme than ordinary men can boast. 
Chdtiments has all Victor Hugo’s well-known force 
of epigram, antithesis, and imagery, and all his 
well-known weakness of the same. It is glitter- 
ing—and tiresome; indignant—and tiresome; re- 
morseless—and tiresome. What a strange place 
:t will occupy in the ages of future generations 
among the poctical works of the author of Les 
Orientales |” 


It is said that M. Scripe derives, as the profit 
of the pieces he has already written, the enormous 
income of £12,000 per annum, by a per centage on 
the gross nightly receipts of every theatre in France 
where his pieces are played. In Paris alone, six 
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on an average, played every 


| plays of M. Seribe are, 
night. 


The Rev. Dr. Warp.Law, an eminent minister 
of the Congregational Dissenters, has recently died 
at Glasgow, in the 74th year of his age, and the 
5lst of his ministry. He was born in Glasgow, 
where, after a lapse of twenty years’ preaching and 
ministration, his congregation built him a splendid 
chapel. He has written on many theological sub. 
jects. ‘In private life,” says a Scotch journal, 
“Dr. Wardlaw, was greatly beloved. His manners 
were unaffected and conciliatory, and he was a gen- 
uine pattern of the refinements, accomplishments, 
and virtues which mark the scholar and Christian 
gentleman.” 


The death of Mrs. Opre, the celebrated authoress, 
took place at her residence on the Castle Meadow, 
Norwich, at the advanced age of 84. The deceased 
lady was a daughter of the late Dr. Alderson, an 
eminent physician in the same city, and sister of 
Mr. Baron Alderson. She married Mr. Opie in 
1784, and from a very early period of her life de- 
voted herself to literary pursuits, her efforts being 
principally directed to the composition of works 
of fiction and moral tales. Her productions were 
chiefly admired for their simplicity and cordiality. 
Her career as a novelist commenced in 1805, in 
which year she published Adeline Mowbray, and 
extended down to 1834, when her Lays for the Dead 
issued from the press. In the course of this long 
period she published, among other works, Detraction 
Displayed ; Father and Daughter ; Illustrations of 
Lying ; Madeline; Temper ; Valentine’s Eve ; and 
several series of tales and poems. The Illustra- 
tions of Lying were, perhaps, her happiest effort. 
From 1834 to the present year Mrs. Opie had lived 
in the strictest retirement, and for the last twenty- 
five years of her life she was a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 


Dr. Fiscuer pe WaLpHEIM, of Moscow, one 
of the most distinguished naturalists of Europe, 
died recently in that city, at the advanced age of 82. 
With the exception of Baron A. Humboldt, he was 
the last of the glorious band of savans who began to 
appear prominently on the scientific scene at the 
beginning of the present century. He was born 
near Leipsic, and in 1797 went to Vienna with 
Humboldt, to practice medicine, but gave himself 
up entirely to the study of natural history, and 
especially to that of the fishes of the Danube. He 
afterward made a scientific journey through Ger- 
many and Switzerland, and then went to Paris, 
where he aided Cuvier in his wor 1° fossils. In 
1804 he accepted the situation o: ofessor and 
director of the museum at Moscow, and continued 
to occupy this to his death. He founded the Im- 
perial Society of Naturalists of Moscow, contribu- 
ted largely to the Russian Annals of Natural His- 
tory, and occupied himself most indefatigably with 
all branches of his beloved science. His writings 
are numerous, and among them is a curious and 
valuable typographical history of the Bible. He 
was a member of more than eighty learned societies, 
and was knight of the principal Russian orders. 


A subscription is being raised in Prussia for 
erecting a monument to Lupwic Tieck. It is 
under the patronage of the King; and Baron Hum- 
BoLpT and M. Raumer are among the promoters 





of it. 
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A WARNING FOR GREEDY BOYS. 


Fonp MoTHEeR.—Why, Georgy ! what are you crying for? Such a good boy, too, as you have been all day ' 
Greeny Boy.—lI’ve eaten so much T-t-turtkey, that | can't eat any P-p plum-pudding at all! 





~ 


IRREPARABLE LOSS. 

AFFECTIONATE SisTeER.—What is the matter, Theodore? You look quite 
broken-hearted. 
; > amet Brotuer.—I’ve advertised and advertised fur her, but all 
n vain ! 

ArFrEecTIONATE SisteR.—Can't find whom’ 

DisconsoLatTe Brotagr.—The Woman who starched thet collar! 


Vou. VIH.—No. 45.—2 D* 
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So a Rey S: 
A COOL PROPOSITION. : . 
Wusssshs-tnanes totic tere tees CAPITAL IDEA FOR COLD WEATHER, 


Makia.—Oh, it's the milkman. You just jump up and eall the servants‘ Use a pan of warm water, aud look at your shuwer-bath ' 

















Foss for February. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brooie,51 Canal-street, New York, and drawn by 
Voict, from actual articles of Costume. 


Ficures 1 anp 2.—Cui.p’s Dress anp Home Toiver. 


HE dress is of silk, trimmed with No. 1 velvet, 
and black lace rather more than an inch in width. 
The body is high and plain, with two plaits; the 
waist is round and slightly pointed, the whole front 


being ornamented with No. 1 velvet, reaching at the 
tip from one shoulder-seam to the other, diminishing 
from below the arm until near the waist, the last be- 
ing but two inches long. Six bows of the same, with 
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four,loups and two short ends, trim the body from top 
to bottom. Duchess sleeve, cut slantwise, gathered 
in a band at the fore-arm, and trimmed by a frill. 
The band of the sleeve is concealed by small velvet 
bows, placed about an inch and a half apart. The 
skirt has five widths and seven flounces, of which 
the three upper and lower are each four inches deep, 
the central one being ten inches. The upperflounce 
is four or five inches from the waist, and contains 
five and a half widths ; the three succeeding flounces 
have five and a half, six, and six and a half widths : 
the three lower have each seven widths. The wide 
central flounce is ornamented with velvet, placed at 
about a finger’s breadth apart. The lesser flounces 
have each a row of velvet at the bottom, which is 
trimmed with black lace. The collar and under- 
sleeves are of lace. The hair is worn in waved 
bandeaux, with curls thrown behind as far as under 
the back hair. 


Ficure 3.—Bonnet. 


The Bonnet is of green terry velvet, crossed by 


two bands of green satin. It is trimmed with black 
lace. The outside is or ted with an ostrich 
feather, with fancy feathers intermingled near its 
top. The ornaments of the inside are mingled blos- 
soms and blonde. 





We may remark, in.general, that jacket bodies 
continue to be worn for dresses of every material ; 
some are made close to the throat, in various styles, 
while others are open to the waist a revers or en 
demi ceur. Pagoda sleeves still predominate for in- 
door costume. They are worn rather short, with 
deep engageantes of lace or embroidery ; while for 
de large bouillon steeves aze preferred. 
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These have deep worked ruffles, or the fullness is 
setonanarrow band. The skirts of dresses woven 
in large plaid will be worn full without flounces 
Velvet is the favorite trimming for cashmeres ; 
where they have flounces they will be embroidered 
with the same colors as the velvets. Slate colors 
of various shades, drabs, and the like, will be favor 
ite colors for this material. Bonnets retain the oval 
form in front, and no special change has occurred 
in the manner in which they are worn, which is stil! 


far back upon the head. 


Figure 4.—Cap. 


This Cap is composed of groups of bows of silk 
ribbon and lace. The general effect is peculiarly 
graceful. 


Ficure 5.—Boy’s Har.” 


Boy's Hat of black velvet, trimmed with plaid 
velvet ribbon. It is ornamented with a rich ostrich 
plume, tipped with iris-colored feathers. This will 
undoubtedly prove to be a favorite style. 
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